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iNTRODUOTIOJSr. 


0 

The production of an elaborate report at the present time requires some 
justification. This volume reviews the progress m education of more than 
244 millions of people over a period of five years. It treats of the systems 
which exist and the different developments which have taken place in fifteen 
provinces or administrations each of which has its own. characteristics. It 
Biideayqurs to condense the reports received from those provinces and from 
universities — reports which aggregate some 1,260 pages of letterpress, exclu- 
sive of statistical tables and appendices. More than this, it deals with a subject 
the interest in which has been stimulated by the war in this as in other 
countries, and wliich has here assumed a peculiar significance owing to the 
pronouncement made on the 20th August 1917, by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. In a country where little more than three per cent, of the 
population is undergoing instruction, the promise of responsible ‘government 
as a goal and of a substantial instalment thereof as an early step, at once raises 
education into the position of a factor of more than ordinary importance. 
It is necessary to take careful stock of the position. Though every endeavour 
has been made to curtail the narrative and though the review is shorter than 
any of its predecessors, the stock-taking has proved a lengthy business. 

Endeavour has also been made to issue the report in good time, and before 
the figures have fallen out of date. Various causes have conspired to delay 
its publication. One of the university reports was received only on the 27th 
May 1918. The printing has been delayed by the strain of work in the press. 
Nevertheless, there seems reason to hope that the distribution will take place 
at least’iidt later than in normal years, and possibly earlier. 

The period reviewed is from the 1st April 1912 to the 31st March 1917. 
The area and population are slightly less than those dealt with in the previous 
review. The figures of certain Native States, previously included, are now 
omitted and the description is confined to those portions of India which are 
styled British India, those directly administered by the British Govern- 
ment. At the samc'time figures for three administrations (Ajraer-Merwara, 
Baluchistan and the station of Bangalore) have been added. 

With slight modifications of tlie chapter arrangement, the plan of the 
y^iow. generally follows thai; of its predecessors. Some of the appendices, 
whicli appeared not to be of general inlerest^have been omitted from volume II. 
Some new facts and figures have been collected — con'cerning the distribution 
of building eiipenditure, mission schools and contributions, the finances of 
local bodies, municipal institutions, the pay of teachers not in government 
employ, secularised indigenous schools, etc. This has entailed some addi- 
tional labour on the compilers of provincial reports, to whom my gratitude is 
due. 


The reports on which the present review is mainly based are the work of 
(he following officers : — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

.tTnited Prorjnees 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 
Assam 


. Mr. R. G. Qrievo, M.A. 

. The Ilon’blc Mr. .T. G. Co^eluton, M.A., 
F.R.N.S. 

. The Jlon’ble Mr. W. W. Homcll, M.A., G.I.E. 

. Mr. J. .T. W. Allsop, I.C.S. 

, The Hon’blo Mr. .T. A.,Riehcy, M.A. 

. Mr. S. W. Cooks, M.A. 

. The Hon’blc Mr. J. 6. .Tennings, M.A., assisted hy 
Mr. G. E. roveus. M.A. 

. The Hon’hlc Mr. A. I, Mayhew, M.A. 

. Mr, F. W. Siidmorsen, B.A. 



II 

II 


IntroddctIoi^. 


North-West frontier Province 



' Delhi 




. Hr. L. Tipping, H.A. 

. Mr. B. M. Savur, B.A. 

, Written in the office of the Chief Commissioner, 
on information supplied by the Inspector of 
schools, Ambala Division. 

. Mr. E. F. Harris, B.A. 

, Mr. J. B. Comah, M.A. 

. Mr. S.,A. Steele, B.A, 


Reports were also received from the five affiliating universities. The 
all-India general tables were compiled, as usual, in the office of the Director of 
Statistics. The sections on education in medicine, agriculture, forestry and 
veterinary science were prepared, the first by the Director General of the 
Indian Medical Service, the others under the supervision of the Revenue and 
Agriculture Department. They were slightly modified and curtailed in 
harmony with the remainder of the report. 

I have to thank the various authorities, especially the directors of 
public instruction, who have looked through the proofs of most of the chapters 
and added valuable facts and suggestions. I also acknowledge the assistance 
received from the Bureau and the zeal with which Mr. G. R. Kaye, F.R.A.S., 
the Curator, has supervised the statistical work and the other heavy tasks 
connected with the production of the review. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OI-IARACTERISTIOS OE INDIAN EDUCATION. 


1. The jjrevailing system of education in India is partially founded ffrowrt 0 / <7w 
upon the indigenous system wliich existed in the countiy before the'consolida- pmnt system. 
tion of British power. But it will be seen from what is said at the commence- 
ment of chapter IT of the sixth review that even the elementary or vernacular 

schools have undergone considerable modification and exiiansion since the 
time- when Mr. Adam wrote his reports on education in Bengal and Bihar.’^ 

As to liigher education, its scope and character underwent a total change when 
JXflijB'Rsm’Mohan Roy inveighed against the Sanskrit sj'stem of education 
as useless and Macaulay wrote his ilinnte of 183:). From that time Sanskritic 
'and Islamic' lore largely gave place to western science and thought. The 
sjiirit of the times did not encourage the East India Company to undertake 
any'i'osponsibilily for the education of the territories which they ruled. The 
Direciors’ Despatch of 18.54 first recognised and indicated the duties of 
government and their limits and laid the foundations on which Indian 
education has since been liiiilt. The Education Commission of 1882, the 
•Ijidian Universities Commission of 1902, the Resolutions of 1904 and of 1913 
modified the policy to suit the e.Kigcncics of a later period but preserved the 
> joriginal outlines demarcated in 1 8.54. 

2. In a country-^where physical and climatic conditions vary so greatly General vni- 
"as in India and which contains so large a variety of races, it is inevitable formityand 

(hat different provinces should gradually develop difTcrent systems of ‘provincial 
•administration and therein of instruction. One of the great difficulties vanaiions. 
connected witli writing any review of education in India is tlie variety of 
detail wliich characterises the provincial systems. Nevertheless the policy 
of 1854 lias in its main features withstood the influence of place as well as 
of time; and, under a number of codes and systems which at first sight appear 
]icrplexingly varied, it is jiossible to discern' the same essentials of structure. 

Were (his not the case, the tables which form the second volume of this review 
and the statistics which figure in the narrative itself could not have been 
compiled. It is not pretended that the same designation of a school or of a 
eourse connotes precisely identical characteristics in every province. But on 
the wJiole the terms used in one province answer fairly to those which are 
used in another and it is possible to institute comparisons and contrasts of 
sufficient accuracy. Any .attempt to impose over the whole of India a 
single iron-bound system would be doomed to failure. The central govemmeni 
confines itself to the consideration of educational problems in their broadest 

' *Tlicl.o nro to lio found in nn edition, cnrairlod ty tlio Bevorend .T. Lour (Coloutta, 1803). This 
liook in diliicuit to ottnin. int(>r(>.itiiig iufonnntion founded on Adnin’s reports is contnined in 

Vol. II of Hio Onlciitttt Borieiv, IBM. • • ‘ 
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' aspect, to large financial matters ani similar subjects. Each province haf 
built up and administers its own system. 

Cimtrol. 3. The question of control is fully dealt with in chapter IV. Local 

Governments have departments of public instruction. -These administer, 
carry out inspection and provide the staff for the small number of government 
institutions. But education is mainly in the hands of local .bodies (rural 
boards and municipalities), associations and individuals. This is in accord- 
ance with the definite policy of government, pursued since the despatch of 
1854. In some provinces the control exercised is-'very light and nowhere is 
there any law compelling either a child to attend school or a teacher to take 
out a’ licence. The authority of government is shared as regards higher 
education -with the universities, as regards lower with the local bodies. Less 
than a quarter of a million pupils .ire educated in govcimment .institutions; 
over 2^ millions in institutions managed by boards or municipalities;, nkrly 
4^ millions in privately managed institutions; and over 600,000 in private 
institutions which are outside the general s}'stem of public instiniction. The 
great majority of privately managed institutions are in receipt of aid from 
government or from the local bodies. 

Classificatim 4. The broadest division of educational institutions is that which 

of instUtdims, classes tliem as public or private. Public institutions are those in which the 
course of study followed is that which is prescribed or reeomiised by the 
department of public instruction or by the university and which satisfy one 
or both of these authorities that they attain to a reasonable standard of effi- 
ciency. They are open to inspection, and their pupils are ordinarily eligible 
for admission to public examinations and tests held by the department or the 
university. All other schools are described as ‘ private institutions.’ The 
majority of institutions are now public. Private institutions are for the 
most part purely indigenous schools in which are taught Sanskrit,, Pali, 
Arabic, the Koran, etc. '• * ‘ 


Public institutions are again divided into publicly managed and privately 
managed. Publicly managed institutions are those under the direct ma^gq~) 
ment of government or of a local or municipal board. Privately mMageff,'' 
institutions are those -svliich are managed by societies or individuals. Privately 
managed institutions are ordinarily sub-divided as aided and as un'aided.' 
An aided institution is one whidi receives a subsidy from governmeilt of from_ 
a local or municipal board. Unaided institutions are financed solely from' 
fees, endoMTuents and subscriptions. 


5. The division of ediiwitional institutions according to standards, 
follows that which is ordinarily found in other countries. The primanj^ 
school educates the child from the time he commences his studies (\fhich 
may be at five years of age of upwards) in the 3 R’s and a little geography, 
nature study, etc. The instruction is .wholly in the vernacular save in some 
provinces where a little English is taiight in some of the dasses. The total 
length of the course is ordinarily five or six years and is sometimes divided ^ 
into the lower primary of four years and the upper primary of one or two '• 
years. The bulk of the pupils, however, do not study beyond the lower primarj'^ 
standard or its equivalent and the actual length of school life is about four 
years.- The middle school is of two kinds — the middle vernacular school, in 
which English is not taught and which in reality is rather a continuation 
school than the lower section-of a secondary institution, since it Igads.on to no 
higher standard; and the middle English school, which contains the first two, 
three, or four stages of a secondary course of instruction. It- is to be 
^®^®|^bered that in India a stage or a class ordinarily indicates the work 
which mil he completed or the standard in which a pupil will remain during 
^ period of one year, although" of course this is not an invariable rule. Above 
the middle school comes the high school, which again consists of two, three or 
-.rrji T school may, and in most provinces does, contain not 

n -nn* Jji ® 1 middle and even the primary classes. Similarly 

class'es. Secondary English schools. 
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Colleges are classified as second grade of first grade, accoriling as they- 
teacli only up to the intermediate or up to the degree. 

6, The double classification of public institutions is sho^vn below. The 
first diagram indicates classification according to management. 

C GovernUicut. 

Publicly managed . 4 Local Board, 

(.MunidpaL 

' r Aided by Government or a local or municipiil 

Privately managed ‘ . 4 Board* 

(.Unaided. 

The next diagram shows classification ac(?ording to standard, the periods 
indicated against each standard -being averages only. 

School. 

_ . f Lower 
Upper 

iliddlo (KngHsh or Vernacular) 8 ye.iTS. 

High t *8 years. 

College. 

Second grade (intermediate) 2 years. 

, , (B, A. orB. Sc ■ 2 years. 

First giadc | a , or 11 . Sc 1 or 2 years. 

It thus appears that from start to finish the course for a student who 
pursues, the, arts or science curriculum occupjM-’16 to 18 years. If he com- 
menced at five years of age, he would thus attain the B.A. at about 20 or 21. 

.iporiods .of time shown against the school stages are only typical and do 

u'pply to all provinces. 

7, The scholarship system carries a pupil on from one grade of institu- Scholarships. 
tibn .to another. It includes government, endowed and board scholarships. 

Endowments are ordinarily made for university study. Lower primary 
sdiolarships in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are paid by boards. It is 

.possible ‘for a boy to proceed from the highest lower primary class, where he 
may - earn a lower primary scholarship of B2 or R3, gaining in successive 
stages an upper primary, a middle scholarship (which carries him through the 

classes), a junior, atid then a senior college scholarship, all of increasing 
value up to about ^25 a month, till finally he may win a post-graduate scholar- 
ship of RlOO or more. The award is sometimes made, especially in the lower 
•grades of scholarships, on a consideration of poverty as well as of merit. 

Separate scholarsliip systciris exist in each province. The scholarships 
are ordinarily distributed territorially but with -widening areas of competi- 
tion in tlie higher grades. Thus a certain number of lower primary scholar- 
ships may be competed for in a sub-division, a certain number ©f senior college 
scholarships in .a division or in the province as a whole. A largo fraction of 
the amount spent on scholarships is awarded to students.in.inedical, technical 
and other professional institutions. Special scholarships are often reserved 
for girls, Muhammadans arid backward races. 

Government also awards a certain number of scholarships for study 
abroad. -• . • < ' 

8, Education 'is financed partly from public and partly from private ilfc///od o/ 
funds. Public 'fund? is a convenient expression for denoting those sums fimncing edit- 
which are the produce of imperial or local taxation— namely, provincial, local cation. 

and municipal funds. , Private funds include fees, endowments, subscriptions, 
etc._ 

:. The revenue in India is classified under imperial, provincial and divided 
Heads.. “Tlie Government of India appropriate the produce of certain l.axos; 
tli'at of otliers is retained by the provincial Gdvcrnmcnls-, tlint of otlicrs .again 


f 5 or G years. 

•) 
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is divided beWeen the central and the provincial Governments. The revenues 
which are taken by the Government of India are utilised partly for imperial 
expenditure, sucli as defence, and partly for redistribution to provinces, 
where provincial revenues are unable efficiently to finance those administrative 
objects which are classed as provincial heads of expenditure. Among these 
is education. The tables in volume II show no imperial expenditure. The 
cost of government institutions, government officers and government grants 
is met from provincial revenues. This, however, does not mean that imperial 
revenues contribute nothing. Considerable assignments have of recent j’eare 
been made from imperial to provincial revenues for the express purpose of 
enabling local Governments to expedite educational progress. But tliese 
assignments, once made, are classed as provincial revenue.^ 

Local and municipal funds are the produce of the cesses and various forms 
of impost which are levied by local bodies, together with government contribu- 
tions and the income from other miscellaneous sources. These arc used for 
the purposes of local self-government such as sanitation and education. Just 
as imperial funds are used to supplement provincial, so too provincial funds 
are allotted to local bodies, sometimes for unspecified objects and sometimes 
for a particular purpose, c.g., a scheme of tomi-planning, a waterworks or 
the improvement and extension of education. Money so allotted is shown 
in the tables as local or municipal funds. 


The history of an allotment of money may be traced. The Government of 
India give to a local Government half a lakh of rupees recurring for primary 
education. The local Government adds in the same year one lakh recurring 
from its own resources to the sum it has previously spent on this object: The 
whole addition to the education budget, consisting of 1-i lakh, is shown as 
provincial revenue. As primary education is the care'of local bodies, the 
local Government decides to give the bulk of the money to local and municipal 
boards. It distributes to them in the course of the year IJ lakh, which is 
henceforth classed as local or municipal funds, and is disbursed by these 
bodies (perhaps with some further addition from local cesses) to their o^vn staff 
of teachers, as aid to privately managed schools and perhaps partly in the 
erection of new school buildings. The local Government spends the remaining 
quarter of a lakh direct upon enhanced facilities for training or inspection, 
which are essentially charges on provincial funds and some increase of vvhioh 
is required by the additional number of schools to be opened by the local bodies. 

Fees in government institutions ore credited into the treasury. In board 
or municipal schools they are credited to the local fund or, in some cases, are 
left in the hands of school committees for expenditure on the spot. In privately; 
managed institutions they are kept by the committee- or proprietor of the' 
institution, the maintenance of which is defrayed from them direct, together 
with such grant or subscriptions as the institution can command. 


Comparison of 
the numbers 
under primary 
and secondary ^ 
education. 


9. The most striking feature of Indian education is its top-hepiness. 
From the point of view of mass education India is behind most countries that 
lay claim to civilisation, as is sho^vn by the following examplest ; — 

Fcrcrntagc of tlio 

> jiopnlation cnTOlIcil in 

elcsicntiry sclioolf. 


"United States 

England and Wales 

"German Empire 

France 

Japan 

Ceylon 


19-87 

16-52 

16-30 

13-90 

13-07 

8-94 


compiled from provinciiil reports 


onfl i ’ f as regards general taWe IV, that it is compiled fr 

and does not mclado the cost of tho Education Department in the Gorernmonl of India. _ 

sorae explanation is that of roiscellaiicons diargcs. It rarer, 
etc. “ ® ® Mwsnrred in connection with libraries end manuBoripts, the cost of esammations, 

nauel Education, Washington, for the year ended June 80th, 1910, 

p ges 1 nna 668-^72. The figures, sayo-for ^dia, are not fully iip-to^ote. 
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Fercentago o{ tho 

, population enrolled in 

elementary eclioole. 

kuin'anii) 8*21 

feussia . . , 3*77 

Brazil 2-61 

India 2*38 ‘ 


At the census of 1911 only 5*9 per cent, of the population was found able 
lo read and wFile. 

10. The case is very different with higher education, especially that of a 
literary type. If India is far behind many civilised countries in elementary 
education, she can hold her own with them as regards numbers under higher 
education. The following figures of secondary education will suffice, t 

Fercentage of tho 

- . popalatioa enrolled in 

secondary schools. 


United States of America 

• • • 


. 1*502 

German Empiro 

• • • 


. 0*988 

England and "Wales 

• 

« • 

. 0*62 

India .... 

• . . 

a • 

. 0*486 

Japan .... 

• 

s • 

. 0*354 

France . . . 

• • • 

t ■ 

. 0*32 


The percentage for India is much raised if only the male population is con- 
sidered. Of the female population, only 0*086 per cent, is enrolled in secondary 
schools; of the male, 0-869 per cent. On the other hand, nearly half of the 
■pupils in secondary schools are reading in primary stages. But thqr are 
preparing for higher education and are often studying English as a second 
language. Such pupils are probably to some extent included in the figures 
of other countries. Some again are enrolled in middle vernacular schools, 
which can be termed secondary only in a qualified sense. Bujt. even when 
allowance is made for these facts the figures are sufficiently impressive. 

11. The figures for university education too are significant. Paulsen has 
given the figure for the number of students attending universities in Germany 
and in countries of similar conditions as about 0-05 per cent. This has been 
■ held by some to be an under-statement, and the figure for that country appears 
•to be 0-093 per cent., for England and Wales, in 1914-15, 0-054 per cent., for 
France 0-106, for Italy 0-063, for the Netherlands 0-066, for the United States 
p-218-an.d for Japan 0-014. These figures must be received with caution ; the 
■'total for 'Eilgland and Wales (26,800) probably includes many part-time 
students; that for Japan probably excludes students in private institutions. 
A more recent work on education gives the percentages as rather higher sa/e 
in the case of the United States and France where th^ are given as lower.^ 
The figure* for India is 0-024. This suggests comparative baclnvardness. 
But, when it is considered that the female population may be practically 
disregarded in calculating the amount of university education in India, and 
that the percentage of the Indian population engaged in professions, com- 
merce ana other walks of life which require comparatively advanced education 
is less than a half of that in the United Kingdom, less than a fourth of that 
in France, and only just over a third of that in Germany, the percentage of 

* Tliis applioB tp primary schools, not to tbo primniy stages oF secondary schools, etc., vrllidi if 
icckoncd in nould bring tbo percentage to 2G3. If tbo pcrcontago of ninlos enrolled in i)rimnr}’ 
scbools to tbo niiilo population wore taken, it n-onld Im 3'83 and similarly with tho addition of primary 
pupils not in primary^ schools it n-ould bo 4’2-j. Tiicso figures refer to public iiistitutions, if pupils 
in olcmontnry,prirato institutions bo added in, tho percentages aro higlier (sec paragraph 234). 

t It is dimcnlt to find accurato figures of secondan education. Those hero given nro collected 
from various statistical sources. See, for example, tbo Report of tho Board of Education, Whitehall, 
for 1008-09. Tho latest, tpport of the Commissioner of Education, Washington (1910), makes the 
figure for the German Empire in 1011 considcmhly lower (0-508 per cent.) and that for England nnd 
Wales 'considcrnmy higher (about 00). The same publication gives 0*393 for Japan nnd 0*330 for 
Franco. 

t The report of tho Commissioner of Education, Washington, for tho jonr ended Juno 30th, 1910 
(wliich is stili more ireent than tlic work nlludcd to in tlio text), gives 0'0S17 for tlio Gorninn Empiro, 
0-0790 for England and Wales, O'lOl for Franco, 0'0G3 for Italy, 0*088 for tho Nothcrlniids, 0*240 for 
• till* United States and 0 078 for Japan. Tlicso figures aro for tho year 1013-14, savo in tho case ol tho 
Gorman Empire, wlioro they aro given for 1914-16. 
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those who are receiving university education is not to be despised. Still moi'e 
is this the case where a single tract like Bengal is concerned. The percentage 
of those under university education to the population in that presidency is 
0'05— equal to Paulson’s figure and almost equal to the figure for the United 
Kingdom in 1912; and, if the female population of Bengal be excluded, it is 
0-097. 

12. Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely illiterate, the middle 
class, which is the class that mainly patronises the higJicr institutions, is, at 
least numerically, educated to a pitch equal to tliat attained in -countries 
whose social and economic condition is more highly developed. The earlier 
ellorts of the East India Company were directed (as was not unnatural) 
to the encouragement of higher institutions estalilishcd in lo^\’ns. But the . 
despatch of 1854 laid special stress on elementary education, and government 
has continued to press its claims. The weight of circumstances has told 
against the best intentions. The funds available are limited. The middle 
class find that higher education pays and loudly make known their wants. The 
lower classes though no longer hostile arc lukewarm and seldom clamour for 
a tjq)e of instruction which brings no immediate and tangible reward. 

13. A second feature, which partly accounts for the first, is the narrow- 
ness of the course which ordinarily lies open to the Indian student. 

With a view to showing this, a com])arison was made in the last review 
with Japan. It is here reproduced wdth th.c latest available figures. 

rcrtCDlagc of papth in dilter<.-Dt 
of Ittititniioni to llie 
total nnmbcr of pnpils. 

I — 



Jnpnn. 

India. 


1914-15. 

-191G-17. 

tJnirersidcs . . . 

. . . . . o-ii 

0-70 

High schools . 

1-lC 

7-29 

j&Iiddlc schools . 

1-C5 

4-49 

Primaiy schools 

8T-77 

77-45 

InstitutionsJgrJrniuiug . 
I'cchuicnl schools . . 

0-87 

0-24 

0-52 

0-27 

Other schools . 

2-42 

0-50 


Totai. . lOO'OO 

100-00* 


These figtu-es aro the more striking in th.it the pupils in high schools in 
Japan are mainly girls, the number in boys’ high schools being insignificant. 
Technical schools in Japan include tlie technical continuation schools. The 
large number of ‘ other schools ’ in India is accounted for by private institu- 
tions, etc. 


This comparison, as was stated in the previous review, is not accurate 
and must be used with caution. But, however rough be the figures, it 
decisively proves that higher education in India runs in a literary groove and 
that the development of special vocational schools is far behindhand. The 
genius of the country is speculative rather than practical. The literary 
courses lead to governnient employ and are a necessaiy preliminary to the 
study and practice of the law. They adapt themselves to the traditional 
method of teaching and to the highly developed memorising faculty which 
characterises so .many Indian students. Technical and industrial studies 
entail physical exertion (though fiis is by no means irksome-lo all) and oner a 
less easy or less lucrative career. But the greatest deterrent is the slow growth 
of industries and the shyness of capital in supporting them, -.--Were industnal 
employment assured, students wotdd readily come forward and technological 
institutions would fill and multiply. . ' • ■ 
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14, A third feature is the unequal development of education among the Lachofedvr 
sexes. Of the male population, 5-31 per cent, is under instruction of some cation among 
sort and 10-6 per cent, is literate. Of the female population 1-03 per cent, is girls- 
under instruction and I'O per cent, is literate. "T'emale illiteracy retards 
educational progress. When half the population grows up practically 
illiterate, the incentive to education in the other half must be sensibly lowered ; 

and, when home education is almost unknown, education in general figures as 
something extraneous and not as a customa^ adjunct of life. Moreover the 
education which is imparted to the male portion of the population cannot have 
its full effect. An artificial state of afl'aiK is created. The youth does not 
find in his home the environment and thoughts that surround him in the 
class room, 

15. These inequalities in education may be illustrated by the foUowiilg 'niw'pendiiurc 

figures which show the amounts expended upon the maintenance of different on different 
kinds of institutions. ii„ds of eda- 

" " ” — ■■ ■ ' ■■ - . . t — cation. 

' Diicet oxiicndituiD in lDlC-17 given in InlUiv oilnpeos. 


' 

Provincial 

Bovenuos. 

Lttlhi 

Local and 
MniUcipal 
inndi, 

hakhs 

Fooa and 
other pritat 0 
sources. 

Likht 

Total 

> hahh\ 

Forcentago 
on total. 

in*>titulious for boya . . . 

82 

28 

230 

3t0 

440 

rnnULi^'Stiboola foi boyt» . • • . 

SO 

123 

72 

251 

317 

Vosationaliu'ititationiftfrbayB . 

80 

5 

10 

81 

10-0 

Inslitulioofi of all RorU for girls . . . 

30 

20 

37 

03 

U-7 

Otlior iii'tituUans (not iuoludod abovo) . 

7 

1 

8 

10 

20 

Total, 

t * 

241 

177 

376, 

703 

100 0 


The expenditure on institutions for girls does not represent the full 
; expenditure on girls’ education; for a considerable number of girls are 
educated in boys’ schools. 

- 16. The main criticism made Upon courses of instruction in India is thatO/larflc(eT^s^^cs 
they are over-literary. This' is true in the sense that in the lower standards of instruction. 
not much attention is paid to manual training and that in the higher the 
distinction has not been sufficiently firmly drawn between English as a 
language and English literature. On the whole, however, the criticism applies 
less to the actual courses prescribed than to the proportion in which different 
kinds of education are demanded and the methods which are employed in 
imparting instrnction. It has already been shown that a literary form of 
education is that which is sought, as leading to government employ and the 
learned professions. 

The elementary pupil in every country must devote his time during the 
earlier stages to acquiring the vehicles through which instrnction is imparted. 

Owing to the early stage at which children in India leave school, little else 
than this is possible with the majority. ’The course for those who proceed 
further presents much the same characteristics as are found elsewhere. It 
is often urged that agriculture should be taught. The subject is not suitable 
for children in the elementary stage though an agricultural tinge may be, and 
often is, given to the instruction in rural schools. 

The instruction given in the higher stages is certainly of a literary 
character. This, however, is due less to the course itself than to the preference 
shown .-for courses of this kind. Nor is it to be forgotten that science is now 
tauglit jn. most of the colleges and some of the schools with full equipment for 
experimental work. Nevertheless there is no doubt that, even ■with the 
restricted avenues of employment now open to students, greater variety of 
courses could be introduced with benefit. The B.A. course is not the most 
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suitable Irnining for an office clerk, altiiongli llic glamour of llm degree mukei 
the tradition difficult to break. 

17. The method of teacliing is regulalcti by the fact that the majority of 
teacliers are not trained and that their (juiUifiealioii.s arc often jioor. Jn 
primary schools only 05,818 teachers arc trained out of a total of 210,067. Jn 
secondary schools, out of a total of 58,005 teachers, only 22,0:J0 liave iceeivcd 
training and only 7,627 possess degrees, Tlio result is that old traditions 
prevail, that learning by rote pci-sists far into the higher stages and that the 
teacher adlieres too closely to the book. 

A second cause which militates against good teaching is the low pay 
ordinarily enjoyed by the slall’. This is jiartieularly aiiparent in unaided 
and in the poorer sort of aided schools, where the teacher is often only waiting 
lor something better lo turn up. Slionld he qualify as a pleader or .slimild 
any other form of employment offer, he loo often for.sakc.S a profe.'fsinii to which 
he never meant tp stick, with the result that pupils arc instriictcci by a changing 
scries of teacliers who have not time to learn their trade and put little lieart 
into their work- Pensionary and provident fiiiul schemes will to .‘•ome e.\tent 
afford a remedy. 

A tliird dctermiiiiiig factor, which serves to acccniimtc these difficulties, 
is (he dominaucc of the exaniiiuition. The passing of (he cxnmiuation is 
essential for omjiloyment; and, whore c.Ntcrnal c-vaminations on an extensive 
scale are the rule, considerable truth is lent to the idea that llic modieiiin of 
knowledge wJiicli can be acquii’cd by a clo.‘'C study and memorising of the text 
fiays bolter than general mental development,- Ilere again in primary school.-’, 
where the oxaniiiinlion is of less moment ami wlicrc llic cliildrcn arc of an age 
whep memory plays an important and useful part in learning, this charac- 
teristic is less apparent lhau in institutions of liighcr standard. 

The reports comlcinn this harmful inlluericc of the t'.vaminalion over 
schools and courses. It is not that there arc too many examinations, but. they 
are conducted on a large scale, arc almost wholly external, and too often form 
the only goal observed in .school iiistniclion. 1 1 is difficult to jiluck more I ban 
a certain percentage of candidates, even if the results would justify a larger 
propwtion of failure, Hence, says Jlr. Jlorncll, the standar-d drops and more 
inellicient schools spring into being. This process is rc[)calcd till a multitude 
of inferior colleges and schools grow up, while good institutions languish, 
since any excellence which goes Iieyond the stnnclard of the examinations 
or aims at producing otlier elmraclcristics than a capacity for passing them, is 
deemed superfluous, if not [losilivcly harmful to a Iwy's career. 

Tlia use of kern. ^8. As an illustration of the melliods of learning in vogue mention may 
be made, at the risk of some digression, of the extent to which the production 
ami use of keys are carricA 

The use of keys is strictly forbidden in Bombay and boys and teachers 
found using them are severely dealt with, Kor hn.s it reached so great dimen- 
sions in Burma as in some other provinces. In Bihar and Orissa it is 
surreptitious, though it appears to exist. Generally speaking, however, 
though condcnincd by the departments of public instruction, keys arc produced 
in large quantities and often openly used in class— a practice connived at or 
CTen encouraged by the teachcre. The evil seems to have reached its height 
in Bengal, where 1,058 keys are known to have been published during the 
quinquennium. Mr. Horncll states that their sale is marlccd by extortionate 
demand; for not only is the key ridiculously high priced, but, unless it is 
purchased, booksellers have been knoum to refuse to sell the original text. 1 he 
key, though it may be quito worthless, is often priced more highly than tlic 
book which it is intended to annotate. The Burma report mentions the case 
of a simple English reader costing ten annas, the key to which is sold in two 
parts at one and a quarter rupee each. ‘ 

The majority of these productions are not specimens of legitimate 
annotation -but translations, paraphrases or lists of synonyms which are 
calculated to destroy all menthl effort in the pupil save that of memory. Even 
the vernacular primer often has its key— an explanation of every woi'il, no 
matter how easy it be or how often it recur, hy one or more synonyms, snmp- 
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limes more diflicult than the word itself. Further, Mr. Homell states that 
heys lead the student definitely astray. Indeed, errors in printing, spelling, 
grammar and explanation are not uncommon. 

, No satisfactory remedy has been suggested. The proper remedy lies with 
the teacher. InCflicient teaching compels the boy to resort to ‘ cribs.’ The 
efficient teacher would not merely render such aids superfluous but would 
sternly suppress them as inimical to mental training. As it is, says Mr. 
Siidmersen, there is a good deal of truth in the remark that even if one could 
succeed in preventing the use of keys by boys at sclipol and at home, we should 
still have to face the fact that the teachers will continue to use them and 
merely dictate from them. Until the teacher improves and receives the 
support of public opinion, tlie intellectual force of millions of pupils will 
continue to be sacrificed to the interests of the compiler and publisher of keys 

19. Such are a few of the main features of education in India. Others 
will emerge in the course of this review. Those here described are of a general 
nature and permeate the whole system. India is often described as a land of 
extremes. The truth of the description is borne out by the conditions of 
education — a middle class widely instructed in those arts which qualify for 
llic learned professions; a proletariat of which only a fraction is literate; a 
whole sex almost totally devoid of any education whatever. Elementary 
education is based, so far as possible, on an adaptation of indigenous institu- 
tions and traditions. Higlicr education is an imported product. It is 
jiopular and has undoubtedly been attended with beneficial results. As is 
natural with an imported product, its development is marked by some crudities 
and its influence has to some extent been unsettling. It has appealed to the 
natural intellectuality of the j^cople and has succeeded only partially in 
stimulating practical application. 


CHAPTER II 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


20. Fai- removed and sheltered as India has been from the war, the 
odncational system has felt its cflccts. First and foremost, the financial 
.stringency lias postponed schemes of importance, and abundant evidence of 
this will iio found in the following pages. Local Governments were precludeil 
from drawing freely upon the unspenl balances which had accumulated with 
them from the imperial grants made for education during the preceding years. 
For two years no new imperial grants were allotted, though frcsli distribu- 
tion^ of considerable sums are being made for 1917-18 and 1918-19. Many 
officers of the dcjiartmcnts of jiublic instruction and others employed 
in privately managed institutions have gone to military service or arc 
employed on duties connected with, the war. Recruitment of the Indian 
Educational Service from England lias stopped. Missions have suffered in 
funds and workers belonging to enemy nationalities have been i^epatriatcd. 
Stores and apparatus have been delayed or lost through enemy action; prices 
have risen and some articles arc not procurable. 

21. A list of officers and private teachers who have proceeded on military 
service is given in appendix I. It .shows fifty-one officers of the Indian 
Educational Service, of whom Mr, C. Russell, principal of the Patna College, 
and ifr. J. E. Gately. professor in the Government College, Lahore, have been 
killed ; four ollircrs of the provincial and twelve of the subordinate educational 
services; tAventy-one unclassified, of whom Mr. C. H. Line, of the Lawrence 
Military School, have been killed; and 179 teachers in private employment, of 
whom thirteen have been killed, namely, Mr. A. G. Simmons, teacher in the 
Abu High .School, Mr. R. Crisp. Pnnciigani High School, Mr. T. P. Wood, 
principal, T.'n Marl inicre College. Lucknow, Mr. .S. G. Mellis Smith, profc.ssor. 
Canning College. T.m'know, Mr, 11. If, Goldie, professor, hf.A.O. College, 
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Alirr-irli Mr J R. Pound, profcssor, Christ Church College, Cawnpote, 
Meirs. W. G. C. Smith and J. B. Whitfield, professors, St. John’s College, 
A(^ra Mr F A. James, vice-principal, Colvin Sdiool, Lucknow, Mr. Blakeston, 
Dioresan Bows’ School, Rangoon, Mr. P. Preeland, Rifah-i-Am School, 
Ran^mon Brother Roustan, St. Prancis de Sales School, Nagpur, and Mr. W. 
G. Lawrence, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. No complete list of es-students i^ 
procurable. Many such have gone on active service. The Chiefs’ Colleges 
have contributed 42, including ruling Chiefs- Two of these ex-students, the 
Thakur of Panehur and Subedar Prifham Singh, have been killed. Consider- 
able numbers of old boys of European and Indian schools have also gone to 
the front. 


22. The part played in India by enemy missions was considerable at the 
outbreak of the war.” In the Madras presidency alone one college and. 477 
schools with 31,000 pupils were wholly or partly under German management. 
When it became necessary to intern or repatriate the teachers, the problem 
arose of maintaining the institutions. The institutions aft'ected fell into two 
classes — ^those under enemy management and those under certain of the Roman 
Catholic Orders which are of a cosmopolitan character and employed Germans 
and Austrians along with priests of aUied or neutral nations. In the case of 
the latter, it has sometimes been possible for the missions to substitute 
subjects of allied or neutral nations in the place of enemy aliens. In the case 
of the former the schools have, so far as possible, been continued under the 
management of other missions. 

The discovery of agencies to manage and teachers to instruct in place of 
those repatriated has been a matter of some difficulty. The three provinces 
mainly affected were Madras, Bombay and Bihar and Orissa. In Madras the 
Missionary Educational Council of Southern India have continued the schools 
under approved committees and correspondents, on condition of receiving‘the 
usual recurring grants from government. In Bombay a distinction was 
drawn between those institutions which it was desirable to maintain, and 
those whose disappearance would cause no serious dislocation. Grants were 
continued to the former on the withdrawal of hostile subjects from their staffs 
and in some cases the grants were temporarily increased so as to permit of 
the appointment of substitutes. The latter, comprising smaller institutions' ' 
were deprived of grant and either ceased vyithout perceptible ill resulfs or are- 
being carried on unaided. In Bihar and Orissa, where some slight trouble^ 
was experienced among the congregations of enemy missions, the work' of the" 
German-Swiss Capuchins has been taken over by Belgian, Capuchins and most, 
of that of the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission by the Society for the- 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

Thus care has been taken to continue the educational activities formerly 
carried on by enemy agency, through the provision of new agency, 'and, where 
necessary, extra funds. Naturally the subventions received from Europe for 
the support of both allied and enemy missions have been seriously afiected. 
^ a casein point may be mentioned the Roman Catholic mission in Bihar*hnd 
Orissa, which was largely dependent on funds from Belgium; these having 
ceased, government made a special grant of over R29,000. • • 

23. The influence of the war has not been wholly adverse, “ It has excited 

interest, ’ says the Bombay report, " among peopKof all ranks and of all ages 
in great world issues, enhanced llieir historical and geographiwl knowledge, 
broadened their outlook, awakened their sympathy for those adversely affected 
by it and united them in the common endeavour of all parts of the empire .to ' 
contribute toward its successful prosecution.” - ■ 

Educational institutions have rendered assistance in various ways.' The 
taken from the report of Mr..'Waddington, .principal of the 
Mayo College for Rajputana chWs . ' 


Jlillar loiiiKil English -staff, Messrs. Twiss, Ashcroft,- Braithwaite and , 

Eleven oMhovs the college guardians returned to .militaty. duty, 

heen mentioned in the forces on different fronts and severahof th.em have 


Riihscrintion of ahont.- 31600 has 
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liceu siuiit to one or otLor of the iclicf funds. On ibe two annivcrsaiics of the declnrnllon 
of war in 1915 and 1916, gatherings were held in the college liall and sums of Rl,5fl0 
and 2,000 from the war fund wore placed at the disposal of His Excellcncj' the Viceroy 
as tokens of the devotion of the college to the just cause in which India is lielping the 
Empire. Another donation of El, 000 was presented on the occasion of His Excellency’s 
visit to the college in November 1916. Other gifts, including four aeroplanes, and 
liberal donations to relief funds, were madA from time to time by individual students. 

Bonds and certificates in the Indian war loan were purchased by the college staff, boys 
and'servants to the value of E53,200, and by the college fund to the value of El,41.000. 

Thus the total contributions to the war loan from flie college up to 31st April 1910 
amounted to El, 94, 200." 

Mr. Waddington is himself now on militarj’ duty with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonm. From other Chiefs’ Colleges, too, a number of ex-students 
have proceeded to the front. 

24. Schools in general have taken a share in providing money and men. 

The universities have organised corps of the Indian Defence Force. In the 
Punjab an attempt was made to raise a company of graduates and under- 
graduates for active seiwice. Only 56 fit recruits were forthcoming and the 
Xieutenant-Govemor expresses disappointment at the result. These recruits 
have been formed into a Brigade Si^al section and are shortly going on active 
service. As regards secondary schools in that province, however, fte resolu- 
tion on the Director’s report says that their record is one of which they will 
b.e proud and proves that the younger generation has inherited to the full the 
loyal and martial traditions of thefr forefathers. 

Red Cross work is reported in various institutions. The Belgian 
Children’s Day was celebrated in Bombay schools in July 1916 and produced 
Rl,30,600. A War Loan Day was instituted in the same presidency in June 
1917 and large subscriptions were secured. Though the Director in the 
Central Provinces complains of ignorance and apathy on the part of pupils 
and though he purposely refrained from calling for returns, he considers that 
the amount collected must have been considcrMle and specially mentions the 
•contributions of the Amraoti schools to the Overseas Tobacco Fund for the 
army, the investment of nearly a lakh in the war loan by Berar schools (some 
of- the aided institutions putting in their funds) and the keenness displayed 
' at.sbine*girls’ institutions in knitting and sewing. The most noteworthy 
• report comes from the Punjab. Mr. Richey writes of the “ splendid response 
made by the teachers and pupils of the Punjab secondary schools to appeals 
made to them on behalf of the war. To the Imperial Relief Fund and the 
Punjab Aeroplane Fund contributions poured in from teachers, from schools 
and even from separate classes. Teachers have invested largely in the war 
loan, and though this was obviously impossible for school boys, a suggestion by 
Mr. Tydeman of the Central Model School that parents might by monthly 
payments buy postal certificates for their sons resulted in an immediate an cl 
unexpected response. ' The whole of the staff at once announced their intention 
of co-operating and over 500 students applied for one or more cash certificates. 

Monthly instalments are still being received from 373 hoys and the total result 
of the subscription from the school so far is R6,820 ; and it is expected that the 
final amount will'not be less than B10,000. Apart from pecuniary contribu- 
tions, the secondary schools have furnished their quota to the fighting forces 
of the Croivn. In the Rawalpindi Division alone the number of teachers and 
pupils of secondary schools who have enlisted is nearly one thousand.” 

The Government of India issued a circular with proposals intended to 
encourage and facilitate the investment by pupils of 'savings in the Post Office 
cash certificates. ; 

25. The dissemination of war -news in the schools is important both for Dissenmalm 
general reasons’-and as an educative factor. The Bombay report says that in of war news. 
the early stages- the'popular mind was greatly affected by disquieting rumours 

which were mcouraged by the adventures of the Emden. A campaign of war 
lectuTK was started in secondary schools and inspecting o%ers explained the ' 
situation in •village schools. The resolution on the Director’s report acknow- 
ledges the invaluable services rendered by officers of the department in 
dispelling wrong conceptions of the issues-of war_and in' teaching adults 
as uvell as children to comprehend the principles for .which the Allies are 
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fighting. Lord Willingdon olTered prizes aggregating R500 for the best essay? 
on the W' written by undergraduates. Lectures illustrated with war slides 
are given in schools in Bihar and Orissa. In the Central Provinces stens were 
taken for the circulation of cori-eet war news in nil schools and the delivery 
of addresses on deeds of heroism, particularly by Indian troops, the origin of 
the war, the aims of the Allies, Ambulance and lied Cross work, etc. 

The distribution of pamphlets and newspapers has played a considerable 
part. Quite a number of works on the war liave been translated and issued 
to schools and the Maharani Nandkumvarha of Bhavnagar has distributed 
Gujarati leaflets free to schools. The Al JlaUhtt is found in most of the 
larger schools. Sometimes vernacular newspapers have been issued gratis. 
A notable development has been the creation of a war news association in the 
Government College, Lahore. The woik of translation and dissemination is 
done liy the students, who also tour at their own expense during the vacation . 
and have assisted in enlisting a considcrahlc number of recruits. 

Educadvb 26. Mr. Covernton says that one cannot fail to notice the influence of war 

effeci oj the on the activities of schools and the minds of masters and students. “ War 

JVar. lectures, exhibitions of war pictures, the .spread of war news and war litera 

ture, have enlarged their hitherto loo limited and ci'ampcd mental horizon; 
tlie celebration of the Belgian Children’s Day, war relief and w-ir loan meet- 
ings, and the observance of Durbar Daj', Trafalgar Day (as at Belgaum), and 
the war anniversary have broadened and given a practical direction to their 
sympathies; thus, conciously or unconsciously, they are being led to a realisa- 
tion of tlie unity of the British Empire and of the greatness of our ini])crial 
ideals which would have been quite impossible and even inconceivable in times 
liefore the war.” 

Education in 27, A small but interesting side effect of the w.ar has been the opening of 
Mesopotamia, educational activities on a modest scale in ^IcsopoUimin. Tlic only regular 
schools maintainod by the Turkish education department wore a normal school 
for teachers and a secondary school at Basrah, and three primaiy schools. The 
mnktahs were a negligible quantity so far as educiition was concerned. A new 
nqnnal school has now been opened and 20 teachers Imvc already passed the 
examination .and gained appointments in six newly, establislied* government 
schools. The average attendance in these schools totals 400 and is growing 
rapidly. There are also six schools in receipt of State aid. The dilficuTty is the 
la^ of qualified teachers; those who have been traintid arc required in the 
government schools and for the rest the best material available must bo 
employed. A survey school lias been opened, from which 30 boys have passwl 
and been appointed assistant surve}'ors on probation. Young Arabs are also 
received in t.be engineering workshops to le.irn practical engineering. 
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CHAPTER m. 
GENERAL PROGRESS. 


I.rr-Tlie Resolution of 1913. 

28. The Government of India’s resolution of April 21st, 1913, touched on Policy of 1913. 
every branch of education. Smaller universities and universities of the teach- 
ing type were contemplated, as well as development of higher studies and 
research. The policy of reliance on private effort in secondary education was 
re-aflirnicd, a system of school leaving certificates was commended, salaries for 
teachers were suggested on a reasonable scale and the importance of increas- 
ing grants-in-aid was emphasised. The resolution laid do^vn R12 as 
the minimum pay for a trained primary teacher and contemplated a large 
expansion of elementary schools. It dealt with the training of teachers, 
teclmical education, the education of girk, Europeans and Muhammadans. 

But the main feature of the resolution was its insistence on the importance 
of those elements of education to which due weight is not always attaclied— 
the formation of character, moral and religious instruction, the provision of 
well supervised hostels, school hygiene and the broadening of the basis by 
manual training and other forms of practical education 

The resolution laid down no financial policy but indicated as an aim the 
doubling of the ^number of primary schools and pupils in the not distant 
future. The war has interfered with the programme both in this and in 
other respects. Nevertheless progress has been substantial during a period 
half of wmich was marked by financial stringency. Its main characteristics 
have been the allotment of imperial grants which, with the assistance of pro- 
vincial revenues, has raised Iho public expenditure on education by over .50 
per cent. ; an increase of pupils by nearly 16 per cent- ; much needed ameliora- 
tion of the position of teachers; the creation or consideration of new univpsi- 
ties; a quickening of the interest shown in educational problems and especially 
in girls’ education; and some advance in those aspects of education which 
appeal to faculties other than the mind and the memory. 

The present chapter aims at a brief survey of the financial position, the 
progress made in each of the more important branches, and the development 
of ideas on education including the success attained in stimulating attention 
to its broader aspects. 


ll.—Kurjpcnditttrc. 

29. A main characteristic of the quinquennium has been the allotment T/ic /mperiaf 
of imperial grants to provincial governments for the purposes of education, grants. 

It was not a new policy. In 1902-03 the Government of India had ns.<iigned 
40 lakhs for general education' and in 1 904 -05 five lakhs to enable universitie.s 
to fulfil the obligations imposed by the Act of 1904 and private colleges to 
attain the standard indicated. In tlie same year a grant of 35-4 lakhs was 
distributed for primary education and in 1906-07 a further grant of five lakhs 
was made for technical and European education. All these were recurring 
grants. 

From 1907-08 till 1910-11 no imperial grants of importance Avere made. 

E10,000 a year was allotted to the government of the Punjab for the 
maintenance of the European training class at Sanawar and R10,000 to the 
Calcutta University for the cstahli^iment of the Minto professorship of 
economics. 

With the creation of the Department of Education, the policy of imperial 
grants recommenced. At the close of 1910-11 a non-recurring grant of 93 
lakhs Avas distributed. At the Imperial Durbar in December of the folloAA'ing 
year a grant of 50 lakhs a year for popular education Avas announced and this 

o2 
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logetiier with a further ^rant of lOJakhs a year for university and secondary 
e^cation was made available from 1912-13. In the same year a non-recur- 
ring grant of 387*18 lakhs was made. In 1913-14 a further recurring 
grant of 55 lakhs was distributed in specified amounts for different forms of 
education together ivith a small non-recurring grant of 0*95 lakhs. In 1914- 

15 a recurring grant of 9 lakhs was made for any educational puiposes 
selected by the various local Governments and a non-recurring grant of 12*25 
lakhs, which included 10 lakhs for the erection of hostels by the University 
of Calcutta. 

This liberal policy, which was made possible by favourable financial 
conditions, was checked by the war. The recurring grants were of course 
continued but local Governments were precluded from drawing freely upon 
the unspent balances of these imperial grants (which in the case of non-recur- 
ring grants were large) and no new grants were made available during the 
years 1915-16 and 1916-17. 

The new conditions produced by the prolongation of the war and the 
general desire manifested in India in common with other countries for the 
continuance of educational expansion notwithstanding financial difiSculties 
have led at the close of the quinquennium to a resumption of the policy of 
imperial grants. At the end of 1916-17 a recurring grant of 30 lakhs was 
announced for the training of teachers and the improvement of their pay. 
This was made available in 1917-18 and a further grant has been announced 
for 1918-19 of 30 lakhs recurring for primary education and 30 lakhs recur- 
ring for agricultural, technical and commercial education. 

The imperial grants given during the quinquennium (including tWt 
aimounced at the close of 1910-11) are as follows : — 



Thim the total allotment during the quinquennium. haS-been. 1,0,40*38 laklis 
(=£6,935j866) and the annual recurrine aJlotments 'amount^ 'at the end of 
1916-17 to 124 lakhs. . ■ ' ‘ ■ 


Of thb total of 1,040*38 lakhs jillotted during the quinquennium 1,039*12 
lakhs have been placed in proviniaarbalances or otherwise made available for 
expenditure.. The'expenfiture out of these grants has amountedl'io 896*19 
1 1 u 232*93 .lakhs'remains unspent. There is a! small sum of 

lakhs which is held in reserve by the' Department of Education. 

30. The position is shown in the statement below. 
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Of the unspent balances 74-21 laklis are debitable to the recurring assign- 
ments but ai’O available only for capital expenditure; the remainder of the 
balances, amounting to 158-72 lakhs, is debitable to the non-recurring grants 
Again, 230-79 lakhs arc included in the balances of the major provinces and 
' 2-14: lakhs were not spent by minor administrations, etc. The largest unspent 
amounts are in the balances of Bengal 

31, It is sometimes asserted that the imperial assignments for education 
have largely been wasted. The system under which largo sums of money arc 
made available at irregular inleivals and not as part of an orderly financial 
programme may conduce on the one hand to discontinuity of policy or on the 
other to spasmodic and hence reckless expenditure. Scuemes which accom- 
modate themselves to the amount of the allocations may not be ready. The 
ultimate cost of a project may far exceed the sum available and uncertainty 
regarding the future may deter a local_ Government from embarking upon a 
scheme the first instalments of which will involve subsequent enhanced expen- 
diture whichThey have no certainty of being in a position to meet. When a 
department or a local Government is suddenly provided with unanticipated 
funds, there i.s likely to be haste in expenditure. For the funds at disposal 
of tlic department lapse at the conclusion of the year and there may be difficulty 
in re-including them in the Inidgct; while inflated balances in the hands of a 
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local Goverament are a subject of public criticism. The danger of waste is 
particularly present in the case of non-recurring grants. But, despite the 
absence of any regular financial programme for educational expenditure, thu 


xeuurts ucax 

wasted, that they have been of inestimable service in remedying old and recog- 
nised defects and that the trouble has been, not any excess of funds, but their 
inadequacy to meet even the most obvious requirements of the situation. 
Apart from the many uses to which, as shoto in this and the following 
chapters, local Governments have devoted these grants, large sums have been 
distributed to local bodies which have thus been enabled to raise the pay of 
t.bpir teachers, increase the number of schools and carry through other reforms. 

Other critics state that the grants have been expended, not on increasing 
the number of schools, but in the quest of a fanciful and unnecessary standard 
of efficiency. The problem has, in a vast number of schools, hardly arrived at 
one of efficiency at all. It is still the removal of the grosser forms of 
inefficiency. But crying as are the tlaims of improvement and consolidation, 
the diagram No. 5 at the beginning of the review clearly shows the effect on 
numbers which the imperial grants have produced, as well as the fact that ''' 
their effect is naturally continued into subsequent and leaner years. Roughly 
speaking, the expenditure (whether direct or indirect) of every additional 
pound sterling has been accompanied by the addition of one pupil to the enrol- 
ment. The grants have been used for expansion as well as'for improvement; 
nor is it to he forgotten that improvement is a potent cause of expansion. 


Generally it may be asserted that the imperial grants and the funds with 
which local Governments have supplemented them from provincial revenues 
have been of the greatest assistance. Their defect is that they are irregular.' 
The realisation of a continuous programme of education requires a steady 
programme of finance. At present, says one of the reports, pi’ograiniiips of 
development have to wait upon expediencies. ^ 

82. But the imperial grants by no means account for the total increase in. . y 
expenditure which has taken place during the quinquennium. The espen*/-; 
diture in 1911-12 was R7, 86, 92, 605 (£5,239,507), in 1916-17 511,28,83,068 • 
(£7,525,538). There has thus been an increase of 53,42,90,463 (£2,286,031). 

The sources from which this expenditure is met and the increases which 
have taW place are as follows.'*^ 


— 

1911-12. 1 1916.17. 

1 

1 

Inotease' 

Feicentsgs 
of increase. 


B B 

B 


Promcial menues , • . • ^ ^ • 

2,69,6^808 3,91,62,863 

1,22,04,046 

46-27 • 

Looal funds 

1,06,80,114 1,73,78,636 

67,08,421 

64’26 

Uunimpal funds 

20,84,160 ^ 40,39,083 

\ 

10,64,933 

66-61 

Totslpublio funds 

1 

4,06,23,072 ' 6.14,80,471 

1 

2,09,57,300 

\ 

'61-71 

■ t 

Fees , . 

2,10,08,646 1 3,18,71,138 

09,62,492 

46-47 

Othor private souicos - 

1,61,60,887 1,06,31,469 

1 

33,70,672 

2086 

Total private funds 

1 

3p8Dp6D,633 _ 544,02,507 

! 

1,33,33,064 

. 36-02 

, UntsD.Iowi, 

( 

7,86,02,606 11,28,83,068 

{ 3,42,00,463 

1 1 

'«-63 


In 1914-15 a sum of about 30 lakhs disappeared from the returns owing 
to the exclusion of certain Native States, figures for which had previously 
along with those for British India. But for this, the increase of 
4o'oo per cent, would have been greater. 


ill thJr?nnSt StatcmSS*Hmr.)v“ “nJ iu the following paragrapln oro not cumpai.iblo with lho'<(j givoii 
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33. The following table compares the expenditure from different sources 
and the rates of increase of the total expenditui'e in the several provinces. 


— 

PUBLIO ESrEKDITDHE. 

Private extendittoie. 
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India 
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.■^v'The excess of expenditure from public over that from private funds has 
risen from 25 lakhs in 1911-12 to a crore in 1916-17. The increase would have 
been larger but for the axclusion of Native States in 1914-16; e.g., apart from 
Native States, the percentage of increase in Bombay Avould have been 32-6. 

-34. The following table compares the amounts of expenditure on educa- Exjmditure 
tion from provincial revenues, the proportions they bear to total expenditure from provin- 
and the percentage of increase during the quinquennium. dal revenues. 
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PROGUESS OF education IN INDIA. 


At first sight it may appear that tlio increase in the annual piwincial 
expenditure is less by about two lalchs than the recurring imperial grant 
allotted during the period and included in provincial revenues. But, in the 
first place, only lOG-12 of the imperial recurring grant of 124 lakhs was spent 
in 1916-17, and, in the second, tlie sum of 391^ laklis shown in these tables 
does not indicate the full expenditure from provincial revenues, out of which 
in that year about 115 lakhs were handed over for expenditure by local bodies 
and figure ns local or municipal funds. Hence, though not all provinces have 
^ully spent their recurring assignments, provincial revenues have on the whole 
made a substantial contribution to the increase. Provincial expenditure 
(including expenditure from imperial grants and contributions to local bodies) 

. IS in reality about 507 lakhs. 

Though the increase in expenditure during the past few years has, owing 
to the war, disappointed expectation, the financial statements show that cer- 
tain reductions in 1915-16 and 1916-17 below the figure for 1914-15 have given 
place to an increase in the budget for 1917-18, and that the budget estimate 
of expenditure from the public revenues in 1918-19 is 116,31,65,000 
(£4,221,000) against an expenditure of E3,03,l 7,835 (£2,021,189) in 1911-12. 
Expenditure 35. The resources of local bodies arc proverbially inexpansive. Their 
from local and expenditure upon education has indeed risen from Rl,35,64,264 in 1911-12 to 
muntGipal 52,23,17,618 in 1916-17. But more than 115 lakhs out of the expenditure 
funds. now shown as incurred by local bodies represents contributions from provin- 

cial revenues (including some portion of the imperial grants) ; and much of 
this sum has been handed over to local bodies during the quinquennium. 
Further details wiU be found in paragraphs 113 to 117. 

A writer who has carefully studied the economic conditions of a Bengal 
district declares that the local taxation amounts in its yield to the local, 
authorities to about h per cent, on the total income of the population of that : • 
district. “ The trutli is," he writes, " that in Bengal not only is all taxation , 
exceptionally light, but local taxation in particular is an insignifipant^bur^dSn^-’i . 
upon the resources of the people, that the provision of local conveniences and 
material benefits is in consequence very inadequate, but that it cannot be 
improved unless larger sums are placed at the disposal of the local authori- , 
ties."* 

Fees. 36. The amount contributed by fees constitutes 28-2 per cent, of the 

' total expenditure. The magnitude of this proportion arises rather from the 

paucity of funds derived irom other sources than from the rales of fee 
charged. The annual fee payable by a student averages 569-4 a head in a 
college, 514-4 in a seconda^' school and 13-7 annas in a primary school. In . 
English public schools the tuition fee has been stated to average a sum equi- 
valent to 5300, aud'in aided secondary schools about 5118; in France the. 
secondary school fee ranges from 5213 to 5433, in Germany from 582 to 
5ii2.t , _ ■ ' 

Inadequacy of 37. These, together with endo^vments and subscriptions, form the sources ■ 
fiinds. from which education is financed. India spends 4-3 per cent, of her public 

revenues upon education — a figure which compares not unfavourably with the 
percentage so spent in other countries.^ But the total expenditure from all 
sources upon education represents only Re. 0-46 per head of the population, ' 
and expenditure from public sources Ee. 0-25. The incidence of Parliamen-; 
tary grants alone (to say nothing of local rates) varies from seven to ten shil- 
lings in different parts of the United Kingdom. Still greater is the contrast , 
when the incidence of total expenditure on primary education is considered. § 
Even when allowance is made for difference in the purchasing power of money, 
it is clear that the sums now at disposal are insufficient. .The demand for 


• TAc Economic Lift of a Sengat di«incf, by JT, a Jncic, popo ISD. 
t PrtnciprM of Seeondan/ Edu&ithn, pages 120, 133, 05, 112. 


X The following porcontngos Trill sorro for oomnnrison— Denmnrk 7-9 por cent., Franco 0-^ Italy 4 7, Rnsaa 3-8, , 
Austna SM. Egjrit 2-9. In Denmark and Austna pnWio Troreliip h tncludcd with pnblio instmction. . Slqtiihcal 
.lialr^/wtteftincipoIradoaerForemaCottdWa!, 1907— 12. - . . 

SThopommissioncr of Educatioii..Wa8hington, rivea aomo intooating flguroa. CoDWted into iPPi^janto 
rupee oonm,lmta, Wa mudoneo of oxponditnro on elomontaiy education por head of P^flftifn to ni2-81 
m Scotland, B10-08b England and Walen R7'68 fn Cormcnv E3-27 in Einneo, El-8Sin Britfsh HondBras, 
Bl-17 in Jamamo fio-270*" Wonxid sShoSb British S’ am.not fnlly nn'to dots , those for 

5S8*ond™ol?MirfnJ'^'^^’ of Sduealian, iriMSinpio",/"’’ 30, 1918, f»i7c« 
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higher instruction is growing rapidly; but even the available facilities have 
to be provided at a rate which can only result in much inefBciency. There 
remain the still more gigantic problems of mass education, industrial training 
and the almost untrodden field of the education of girls. A question \Yhich 
faces the practical educationist is that of the source from which these pres- 
sing needs are to be met. 


III. — Institutions and pupils. 

38- Institutions (public and private) have increased during the quin- Increase of 
quennium by 16,530 to a total of 192,755 and their pupils by 1,071,225 to institutions 
7,851,946. Public institutions have increased by 18,620 to 154,952 and their and pupils. 
pupils by 1,078,583 to 7,207,308. 

39. The figures for provinces, together with the percentages of those Increase in 
under instruction to the population, are as follows. different 

. provinces. 


Frovince. 

X. 
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. 1 
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20,032 
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1 
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4,601 
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351,166 

•HM 
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4.18'4 

233,013 

■1-28-4 

1 3-6 

North-West Frontier FroTinco 

• 1 


094 

-I-ID-S 

40,286 

+32-0 

1 

Other Adminutrotions . 

• • 


832 


61,403 


3-3 


India 


m»7co 

1 

.fO‘4 . 

7,861,016 

+IB-B 

1 

1 3-3 


The figures arc affected by the exclusion in 1914-15 and following years 
of the returns of certain Native States which had previously been included. 
The. change removed an anomaly but vitiates comparisbns. It reduced the 
figures in'that year by approximately 5,000 institutions, a third of a million 
pupils and 30 lakhs of expenditure. On the other hand, the figures for Ajmer- 
Merwara, Baluchistan and Bangalore were included for. the first time in 
1916-17, increasing the totals by 497 institutions, nearly 30.000 pupils and 
just over 10 lakhs. The net result is that the increases have been lowered by 
some 4,500 institutions, 300,000 pupils and 20 lakhs. The effect of the former 
change is particularly noticeable in Bombay, where over 200,000 pupils were 
"struck -out of the returns in 1914-15. If the pupils of Native States are 
excluded from.the'figures of that presidency in 1911-12, the enrolment will be 
‘found ‘to. have risen from 713,145 to 780,604, and the apparent decrease by 
15'4 per cent, is converted into "an increase by 9-4 per cent. The Bihar and 
Orissa figures were similarly affected by the loss of over 54,000 pupils.^ An 
adjustment made for all India on the basis of the net results noted above 
would give an incre-ase of nearly 1,400,000 pupils and would substantially 
enhance the percentage of increase. 

40* The figures given above deal with all institutions. The amount of 
increase is diminished by the fact that there has been a falling-off in the num- 

* llio ficiirov for 191H2 in tlio Iwly of Uio BihAr nhil Orlssg report nro for the nren under 
review ‘ia iOlO-XT, 
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ber of private institutions and of their pupils. The figures for public institu- 
tions are as follows. 


— 

Pnbb'o Insti- 
tutions in 
1010.17. 

Forcontago 
of inotcaso 
or docieaso. 

Pupils in 
1010-17. 

Porccntago 
of increase 
or dccrcaio 

Forcentage 
of those ill 
pnhlio Instl- 
tntlonato 
total nonn* 
latlon. 

UadtsB 

' 31,340 

■1-2M 

1,637,030 

• -f33-3 

.3-7 

Bombay ....... 

11,388 

— 16-7 

730,386 

-11-2 

3-8 

Bengal .‘ 

40, IM 

-I-13-& 

1,855,612 

-H2'0 

4-1 

United FiOTinoca. . , . . . 

12,012 

+1M 

805,420 

•t-20-0 

1-7 

Fnnjab 

0,442 

-t48-8 

421,043 

-t33.2 

2-1 

Burma 

0,684 

-f43-3 

303,300 

4.45-6 

3-2 

Bihar and Oriiaa 

20,807 

+ 3-6 

C-. 

707,471 

-1- 4-8 

2-3 

Central FrovInccB and Borar, , 

4,603 

■f-13-6 

310,001 

-fll-2 

2-6 

Assam 

4,687 

-l-ie-o 

224,810 

■f27-0 

3-3 

Nortb-Wcst Frontier Prorineo . . . 

086 

■fll3’4 

41,233 

-hOl-S 

VO . 

Otber.ProTincea 

600 

•• 

42,028 

• • 

2-6 

•4 

Totai 

164,062 

+13'7 

7,207,308 

■H7'0 

2-0 


It is by the number of public institutions and their pupils that the pro- 
gres of education must (at least in most of the provinces) be judged and the 
result of an enhanced expenditure must be measured. 

the growth of different kinds of institutions, it is signi- 
ic, 1 A R the percentage of increase among pupils in primary schools 

Inroned ^8 and that in arts colleges is 58-9. Pupils 

enrolled in high school classes have increased by 52-5 per cent. 

intellectual figure of those under instruction the progress of 
publications, etc. %iS^ flieTw 

for the five years IsS-U a.vailable, these are given 

increased from 2 751 to q 95-7 number of printing presses 

cals from 1,902 to 29^7^’^Thprl periodi- 

books published. Books in KlisJf n;®®“*i“° 

1,541— a decrease of 37- books ft T-nS^ languages stand at 

atl0,658— an increase of 595 vernaculars or classical languages 

worthy. Madras possesses i iq(; popularity of periodicals is note- 

’ rooms and literary societies wirt = ®dncational associations and 764 reading 
227 public libraries. In the 133,000, Bombay has 

libraries. eniral Provinces boards are encouraging village 

idea ot the graft JetfufeS fl^^^.l’sginning of this volume give -an 
tables show the same by S®" foSowHug 
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023,780 

■■ 
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1870-71 . 

- 
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83,052 


+32,054 

1,804,823 

+ 071,013 

1831-82 . 
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114,100 


+31,057 

2,461,089 

+ 667,100 

1880-87 . 


- 


. 


127,116 


+13,007 

3,343,544 

801f5o3 

1691-02 . 

* ✓ * 
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141.703 


+14,677 

3,856,821 

+ 613,277 

1896.07 . 
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*162,026 


+10,232 

4,366,870 

+ 600,010 

1901-02 . 


. 




147,703 


- 4,322 

4,621,000 

+ 105,030 

1000-07 . 
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102,628 


' +14,825 

6,388,032 

+ 860,732 
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7,861,016 
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18S1*83 • « « • « 4 • 

180-07 . 

1 

not 

Imoirn 

1880*B7 4f*4(«44 

252-42 

+ 00-35 

131*82 

N 

-• 

1801*02 • ■ • • • • • • 

305-20 

+ 62-78 , 

160-18 

+ 21-36 

1800>07 « ■ • ■ ■ • • *1 

352-45 

+Z47-25 1 

107-08 

+ 11-48 

1001*02 ■••••••• 

1 401-21 

+ 48-70 ' 

177-04 

+ 0-33 

1000*07 ••■4«*4« 

659-01 

+167-83 j 

200-35 

+ 110-31 

1911-12 

785-03 

+220-89J 

405-23 

+103-88 

1010*17 ap**!*** 

1123-83 

+312-00 

‘ 614-80 

1 

1+209-57 


Figures previous to 1885-8G are not reliable. In that year the first quin- 

J uonnial review was written. The figures for 1855 and 1870-71 are taken 
rom the report of the Education Commission of 1882. They omit Burma 
and the figures for the Punjab are udmittedly imperfect. Territorial expan- 
sion, the registration of existing schools hitherto not brought into the returns 
and changes in classificalion, cts., largely account for the considerable 
increases during those early periods. In no fully recorded quinquennium has 
the number of scliools increased so largely as in that now under review. In 
respect of increase in pupils the period is second only to the preceding quin- 
quennium, and, if the changes just mentioned in the collection of figures bo 
taken into account, it stands on a par with that period. In tlie matter of 
total and of public c.xpcnditure it constitutes an easy record. Other items 
in which it shotvs the highest increase yet attained are college students (where 
the increase nioie than doubles the highest previous quinquennial figure!, 
secondary institutions and their ]>upils, primary school^tfnd European pupils 
(in which lust the increase is far more than' double any previous increase). 
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22 progress of education Jil INDiA. 

In respect of primary pupils and the education of girls and MuhammadanB 
the increase was greater than in any preceding quinquennium save the last/ 

There are other matters {e.g., progress in commercial education) in which 
this (juiiiqueiiiiiuni hJis shown particuJnr evidences of deveJopniGiit, 

a. These graphs and figures clearly show the financial effect of the im- 
perial grants inaugurated by Lord Cui'zon and again during the past five 
years. In the fifteen years ending 1901-02, public expenditure on education had 
increased by only 42-22 lakhs. In the past fifteen years it increased by 437-76 
lakhs. (The decline indicated in the graphs during 1915-17 is due to the pro- 
hibition on expenditure from balances and concerns only capital expenditure.) 
The period from 1897 to 1902 is the most stagnant in the annals of Indian 
education; the increase of pupils was small, the number of institutions 
declined. The time was one of calamity— two severe famines and a wide- 
spread epidemic of plague, t Half way through the quinquennium now under 
review, the returns were shorn of a fraction of their figures and the empire 
was plunged into a devastating war. Nevertheless the period marks a record 
in the' growth of expenditure and of new institutions and in other important 
respects. 

45. But any sense of complacency resulting from these figures will' be 
chastened by the fact that only 3-22| per cent, of the population is under v 
instruction— though it is to be realised that the number of male pupils has 
risen from 4-47 per cent, of the male population to 5-31 per cent. These 
calculations are made on the census figures of 1911, and hence are probably a 
slight over-statement. 


* Ab figures lot tlicso ItoinB may prove inlciesting, Iboy nro gi\-on Iicto^v. 
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^ 473 
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_ 
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Girls, Europeans and Muhammadans. 
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4C. The increase of those under university iiistrnction has been by Gl-6 JJnivemty 
per cent. The improvement of university and college buildings, especially for education, 
science, has proceeded apace. Matters lor serious concern arc the paucity of 
professors as compared with the rapid increase of students and the remark- 
able variation in the cost and general efliciency of institutions which in the 
ej'cs of the universities are of equal value. 

The universities have received money from the Government of India and 
liave been enabled to provide themselves with accommodation, where, this was 
necessary, to create chairs- for higher leaching and to promote resewch and 
instruction by university professors. The University of Calcutta in parti- 
cular has received considerable State aid as well as private benefactions and 
carries on higher teaching on a large scale. Shortly after the conclusion of 
the period the new Patna University was incorporated, its object being to 
combine affiliating and c-vamining functions with the maintenance of a strong 
central group of residential institutions. The Benares Hindu Unh'ersity 
was incorporated during the quinquennium as a local and residential univer- 
sity — the lirst of this kind in India. A university with two centres has been 
launched in the State of Mysore. Schemes have proceeded for universities at 
Dacca, Nagpur and Rangoon. The Government of India have had under 
consideration the constitution of the senates; and the appointment of a Com- 
mission to investigate the University of Calcutta evidences the interest taken 
in university reform. 

47 . The ijrobleni of university education is indissolubly bound uj) with the 
secondary institutions. Controversy arises from the interaction between two 
schools of thought. From the one point of view, a rapid expansion of schools, 
colleges and pupils is essential for Iho well-being of the countiy, the univer- 
sities must be under popular control and the powers both of the professorial 
body and of government should be reduced to a minimum. This attitude 
received illustration in the difficulties ^yhich attended the passage of the Patna 
University Bill. From the other point of view, reasonable efficiency must 
precede recognition, the voice of the expert should predominate in the univer- 
sity and, solong as there is insistence upon control by liodies containing a 
considerable lay clement, so long must government protect the interests of 
higher education by the retention of certain powers. Government is fre- 
quently accused of tiying to check the e-xpansion of higher education and, to 
that end, of making a fetish of efficiency. It has already been shown that 
government has liberally subsidised colleges and secondary schools during the 
quinquennium, that the increase of pupils in these institutions has proved a 
record and that, whatever her position in other branches of education, India 
is not numerically behindhand in these respects. The attainment of college 
students varies from province to province and is affected by the capability of 
those who arc admitted to university courses. Mr. Horncll says that the 
normal student who has passed the Calcutta matriculation even in the first ' 
division is not capalilc of anything approaching real university study. The 
principal of n Bombay college remarks that owing to the unsatisfactory nature 
of teaching in many sccondaiy schools, the junior college classes arc rapidly 
becoming Tittle better than indifferent school classes. Mr. Siidpicrsen says 
that the equipment of first-ye.ir students as regards the broaa facts of life, 
of history and of geography, is defective and that a world of ideas has to bo 
created before any profitable advance in literature can bo made. A suggested 
solution of the problem h the transfer of these classes to high schools. But 
the Bohibay Director points out that such action would presuppose great 
improvement-in the schools and is unlikely to commend it.cclf to public opinion. 

48 . The great increase in secondary education, amounting to over 28 Secondary 
per cent, of the 'pupils, and over H9 per cent, in the liigh school classes, has Education. 
ocen acconipanic(i liy an increase of over .G3 per cent, in the expenditure. Pro- 
gress has been made with the schemes of iniprovcniqnl initiated subsequently 

to loot), save in the eastern provinces, where administratiyc rodistrilnition 
and the deterrent cost of dealing with a great number of institutions have 
delayed tho realisation of the main proposals. Though pay has been sub- 
stantially raised in most of tho province.s, systems of grnnt-in-nid liberalised, 

. Iniildings improved, anil considerable reforms introduced in science teaching, 
the condition of bccondary education as a whole still remains unsatisfactoiy. 
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Particulaxly depressing are the reports from Bengal, where only 1-3 per cent, 
of the Engfish £id classical teachers are cer ificated, he pay ot all secondary 
teachers averages oidy E29 a-monlh, and the cost of a pupil in an Anglo- 
vernacular school for Indians averages barely B20’5 a-year. 

There is a general impression that the growth of demand for this form 
of education, sometimes without adequate means of coping with it, has been 
accompanied by a lowering in the standard of some matriculations. The 
University of Calcutta constituted a committee in 1915 for investigation of 
the rapid increase of passes at this and other examinations, ihe result of 
its deliberations is not yet known. The number of pupils who present them- 
selves for school leaving certificates continues to increase. Steps have been 
taken to remedy certain defects of the system in Madras, and schemes for 
such certificates were being considered in Bombay, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

49. There are now 1,42,203 primary schools in India with 5,818,730 
pupils. These figures represent increases of 15 and 16-5 per cent, respectively. 

^ The expenditure has increased from a little over two crores to nearly three 
The number of pupils undergoing elementary instruction can be more 


crores. 


(jrieHtol 


accurately calculated by considering not merely primary schools but the 
primary departments of secondary schools and such private institutions as 
impart secular education. On this computation the number of children 
undergoing elementary instruction is now 6,748,101, which is equivalent to 
2-8 per cent, of ^e population, being 4-5 per cent, of the male and 0-95 per 
ogTii. . of the female population. Discouraging as these figures are, they are 
still more so when it is remembered that 90 per cent, of the children are 
congregated in the lower primary classes. Two jiossible lines of advance 
have been indicated during the quinquennium and just after its close. The 
former is the acceleratiou of progress under a voluntary system by-means of 
enhanced grants and careful surveys. Among survey projects may be men- 
tioned the application to Bengal in general of the union school system already 
initiated in Eastern Bengal districts, the proposals made in the United Pro- 
vinces for the organisation of circle schools with feeder institutions and the 
scheme formulated in Bihar and Orissa which proceeds on a mathematical 
increase of the pupils in various schools according to their existing enrolment. 
The latter is the introduction of somo compulsory measure. Such a measure 
was introduced for municipalities id Bombay just after the close of the quin- 
quennium and is contemplated in Bengal, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa. 
The difBculty inherent in the former plan is the doubt whether parents who 
partially depend upon the labour of their children will choose to send them to 
school for any reasonable length of time. The success of the second plan 
depends upon the willingness of local bodies to avail themselves of the per- 
mission of adopting compulsory measures and to tax themselves with a view 
to realising tnem. It is encouraging that a measure has been passed to 
permit the enhancement of cesses for educational purposes in Berar. Li the 
of both schemes the provision of funds from provincial revenues wijl 
undoubtedly he necesspy. The whole subject has received much attention 
tomg the qumquennium. la the United Provinces a representative com- 
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has increased and in the Bombay Presidency the foundation of a Bhandarkar 
Research Institute at Poona and the proposal for a Cama Oriental Institute 
show that the public are desirous that India should take a proper place in 
the prasecution of classical research. On the other hand the introduction of 
a modernised curriculum into the majority of the large madrassas of Bengal 
tioints to a feeling among the Muhammadans of that part of India that their 
future lies along the prosecution of utilitarian studies, 

51. The feature of medical education has been the growing demand on Projessioml 
the part of the public for a larger supply of practitioners. It has been neces- edvcation. 
sary on the one hand to meet it and on the other hand to guard against the 
abuses to which such a demand may give rise. Protection has been ailorded 
by registration Acts and a medical degrees Act. Expansion has been pro- 
vided by the creation of new medical authorities empowered to grant licenses 
and diplomas to those whose qualifications are not of university standard, and 
by the affiliation of a privately managed college in Calcutta. An important 
development was the opening of the Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
women at Delhi. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the reorganisation of agricul- 
tural education, with a view to raising the standard of the colleges which train 
experimenters and instructors and to aiTording facilities to landoivners and 
agriculturists. A description of the changes which have taken place in the 
colleges is given at length in chapter XI. 

Institutions for imparting commercial education have shown remarkable 
development. The principal event was the opening of the Sydenham College 
of Commerce in Bombay. The study of economics and of commerce in its 
higher branches has been recognised in the universities by the creation of a 
chair at Allahabad and courses of commerce at Bombay and Allahabad. 

Business schools have multiplied— a fact which shows that the demand for 
. skilled clerks is rising. The number of students has more than doubled and 
expenditure has nearly trebled. 

62. The number of students undergoing technical and industrial ednea- Technical 
tion has not largely increased. The period has been one of revision and con- Education. 
solidation rather than of expansion. In the field of civil engineering the 
Public Works Department llcorganisation Committee has pronounced the 
colleges to be well staffed and equipped but has rcrommended some reorgan- 
isation and greater attention to practical training. The Morison Committee 
in England and the Alkinson-DaArson Committee in India investigated the 
question of teclinological scholarships tenable abroad and tlie possibility of 
establishing a closer contact belween educational institutions in India and 
industrial firms. Here again, the recommendations have been for greater 
emphasis upon the practical side of instruction. New rules calculated to per- 
mit of this improvement have been framed for technological scholars in the 
United Kingdom. The sj’stcm of apprentice.ship receives enhanced prominence 
in the systems of training pursued iu India, individual schemes and institu- 
tions have made some progress despite the financial stringency and the diffi- 
culties which surround’inaustrial education. Tho Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore is doing good work. Thero has been marked improvement in 
some 01 the more important technical institutions, and the schools of art, 
which arc mainly induslrial, are progressing upon sound lines. The schemes 
for tho removal of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur near Calcutta and 
for tho establishment of a technological institute in that city .arc at present 
in abciyance. Effect has been given in large measure to the various proposals 
in the United Provinces for the establishment of a technological institute at 
Caavapore and the removal of the industrial dcjiartments from the Thomason 
College Roorkee (which will henceforth be an institute purely of civil engi- 
neering) to Lucknow, Bareilly, and Benares. Tho Cawnporo Institute has 
commenced work but is at jircsent haiujicrcd by difficulties of staffing. Tho 
first decade of tho century had seen the growth of inany schemes the realisation 
of which was bound to occupy a considerable period and ia still taking place 
along with their partial revision in tho light of subsequent experience. Dur- 
ing tho quinquennium the Indian Industrial Commission was constituted and 
its deliberations may be o.xpected to throw considerable lig)it upon this thorny 
subject. 
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53. The training of teachers has received special attention. The num- 
ber of training institutions has risen from 587 to 816, that of students from 
13,425 to 19,396 and expenditure from 21^ lakhs to nearly 34 lalchs. For 
higher training new -colleges have been opened at Lucknow, at Jubbulpore 
{'ust before the commencement of the period) and at Peshawar. The college 
at Patna has been much improved and the establishment of further colleges is 
proposed at Eaiahmundiy in Madras and at Agra. In the matter of verna- 
cuIm training me principal features have been the expansion of the system 
of small training classes attached to middle vernacular schools in the Tlnited 
Provinces and the framing of a scheme whereby the gwra-training schools’of 
western Bengal will be enlarged and improved on the analogy of the system 
previously sanctioned for eastern Bengal. The teaching staff has been made 
more efBcient and pupil teachers of better qualifications are attracted to the 
institutions. Nevertheless the position as regards trained teachers cannot yet 
be looked upon as satisfactoiy._ Out of a total of 280,738 teachers only 88,169 
or 31-4 per cent, possess training qualifications- The Government 6i India 
considered the situation sufficiently serious to address a circular to local 
Governments indicating the desirability of offering facilities sufficient to 
repair the asrnia} wssiage arsong the tramed staff and provide for further ' 
expansion. At the close of the period the Government of India manifested 
its realisation of the prime importance of training by announcing an imperial 
grant of 30 lakhs a year for this object and also for improvement of the pay 
of teachers— a necessary adjunct of ^y large expansion in training facilities, 
since candidates are not forthcoming for the career of teacher unless it offers 
reasonable prospects. 

The Secretary of State jn 1916 sanctioned a proposal of the Govwi^ut ^ 
of Madras for the deputation of officers of the provincial and subrarffitiate 
services to England and elsewhere for periods not to exceed two years, 'and 
on annual stipends not lo exceed £200, phis certain expenses to enable them; ' 
to study foreign systems and fit themselves by training for inspecting and’ 
professorial posts. 


54. Great difficulties are still encountered in the matter of girls’ educa- 
tion. Social reasons such as the institution of purda in some communities, 
early marriage, etc., form a stumbling-block. The advance in the number 
of girls under instruction has been 29-1 per cent, during the quinquennium. 
But attendance is only 47-7 per cent., 38 per cent, of the girls are crowded 
in the most rudimentary classes and only 1-03 per cent, of the total female 
population is reckoned as enrolled at school. Of educational difficulties 
the greatest is the provision of a sufficiently" large and' weU-qualified..stafi 
of lady teachers and inspectresses. In this respect there has been distinct 
improvement, the number of women under training being now 2,813, which 
represent s a n increase of 744 per cent.; and some of the homes instituted for 
the training of widows promise good results. A marked feature of the quin-, 
queimium has been the opening of two excellent women’s colleges in Madras, 
i he expansion of facilities for training and for collegiate education coupled 
general conditions of service may, it is hoped, render 
onininn^ the future as well as tend to form public 

nroceeded formation of public opinion has already 

differentireal®cL\deSliteiL''‘^^^ the varying circumstances of 
nuinmiPTiTiiiiTO W t interest, however, has been aroused during the 

LJag of wij, oomICto teS fh f • ft*®’ "il' 

tad over ti.e,oduoa«onl,o»?id t Inln gSI 

55. An important conferpTir-o m i . 
domiciled community ivas held at ■ ®.“P;®®'tion of Europeans and the 
been found possible to accept ^ 

of ideas and the allotment of liberal conference, the exchange ^ 

- in this type of -education. The numViev nf resulted in a marked expansion 
and now stands at' 42,545 which p'robablv 23-8 per cent, 

population. Special grants were made of the 

cities of .Calcutta and Madras and there is 

any lAfMreff of the community go unetoteT^ ^ suppose that 
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establish a training college in southern India somewhat similar to the train- 
ing class at Sanawar. The proposal to continue the special education 
provided for Europeans through the college standards has not met with 
approval. But an important development has been the establishment of "an 
Anglo-Indian hostel for college students at Allahabad. This movement 
augurs well for the future of the community and a great opportunity is now 
ohered for employment in India whether in the public service or in private 
concerns by the practical cessation of any recruitment fFom England. Not- 
withstanding the generosity of government, the education of this commu- 
nity continues to be characterised by a large amount of self-help jn the nature 
of fees and subscriptions and 61-7 per cent, of the cost of a pupil’s education 
is met from private sources. The Laidlaw Fund, opened shortly before the 
commencement of the quinquennium, now totals £100,000. 

56. The difficulties Avhich have opposed the expansion of education and of 

especially higher education among Muhammadans are gradually giving way. "i'^nd^nniaa- 
The percentage of Mussalman pupils to those of all communities bears almost 

the same proportion as the Mussalman population to the entire population, 
while the increase among Muhammadan pupils has been 17-6 per cent.^ as 
against 15-8 per cent, for those of all creeds. It is particularly encouraging 
to find that the communitv is bcainnimr to take a larger share in institutions 
foi' higher education. The number of pupils in arts colleges increased by 
nearly 60 per cent., that in professional colleges by over 73 ner cent, and that 
in secondary schools by 29 per cent. Even so. the number of Muhammadans in 
the.se institutions is incommensurate with the importance of the communitv. 

In '19J3 the Government of India issued a circular to local Governments with 
a view to stimulating efforts. Conferences have been held as a result. Plans 
have been elaborated and grants have been allotted. Among special 
incidents of the ouinquennium mav be noticed two which have taken place in 
Bengal. The hfohsin Fund, a considerable pprtion of which was previously 
utilised for the maintenance of the principal maffrnssafi, has now been freed 
for the establishment of Muhammadan seholar-ships, government undertak- 
ing the upkeep of the institutions. Secondly a reformed curriculum has been 
framed for the majoritv of these which will render them more suit- 

able to modern conditions. In Bombay a lakh has been sanctioned for 
Muhammadan education in Sind — to be used mnjnlv in the creation of 
Rcholar.ships. Special inspecting agencies and training institutions have like- 
wise been established in several provinces 

57. There are, few more important or more difiicult tasks than \\\z Education of 
improvement of the condition of the wild tribes and depressed classes. depressed 
Government of India addressed local Governnjents generally during the period emsscs. 
regarding these communities. For the first time it has been possible to 

include in this review an enumeration of the classes affected, their number 
and tlie nuniLcr of those receiving instruction. It is hoped that this may 
lU'ove a useful basis for futui’c operations. But it is not to be supposed that 
efforts have been nugatorv in the past. The resolution on the Bomljay report 
speaks of the success whieh has attended the policy of concentrating member.s 
of the aboriginal communities in special settlements, where they imbibe the 
rudiments of civilisation. Large sections of the depressed classes, such ns the 
Panchanias of Madras and the Namasudras of Bengal. can no longer be regard- 
ed as peculiarly illiterate. Here and elsewhere the nnssions have done praise- 
wnrti)y work. ' If results on the whole appear small, these examples are not. 
to be forgotten and the efforts which Indian Societies are now making on 
behalf of their less fortunate fcllow-countrj'mcn constitute a happy augury. 

58. Among'mcasnres which "affect different branches, the provision oiEoiiohrshps. 
.scholarships has been made more liberal. 'Ajiart from State scholarships ^ 

tenable abroad, the total .spent on this object in India has risen from 
3113,40,222 to B2] .65,71 8 a year. Of this sum. 3312,63,482 conics frbni provin- 
cial revenues, 333,80,000 from local and 3352,982 from' municipal funds, whilo 
the rest is derived from private sources. 

In Bengal a portion of the Mohsin fund (an endowment for the Iienefit 
of Mulinnimadan.s; was as already .stated .set free for acholnr.ships. It was 
pece.ssary in 1012 to divide the Bengal scliolnr.ships between that presidency 
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and Bihar and Orissa. The list of scholarships dra^vn up for the latter pro- 
vince was a liberal one, the number in some cases almost equalling that previ- 
ously aUotted for the combined province. But it is considered that the 
number of primary and middle scholarships is insufficient, their value too 
small and the term of their tenure too short; new proposals have accordingly 
been made for that province whicli will add E80,000 to the annual expendi- 
ture. A number of new scholarships were created in Assam, largely' for the 
encouragement of Muhammadans and backward races. 

■ 59. The State scholarships for study abroad were increased by the addi- 
tion of a scholarship tenable by Indian women for three to five years, of the 
value of £200 a year, for professional training— mainly in medicine or 
teaching. The value of certain of the pi-eviously existing scholarships was 
raised from £200 to £250 a year in the case of students who enter a college at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The value of the oriental scholarships also was raised 
from £150 to £250" in the case of such students and to £200 in the case of 
others. The conditions governing technical scholarships were under consider- 
ation throughout the quinquennium and were revised soon after the close, ndth 
a view to aflording a longer and more practical course. 

The quinquennium was nmrked by considerable agitation regarding 
certain alleged grievances of Indian students in the United Kingdom. This 
question is dealt with in paragraphs 191 and 192. ^ 

60. Thanks to the imperial grants and to jirivate munificence, there has 
been considerable building activity, of which brief accounts are given in the 

a riate chapters. Progress nas also been made in the framing of jilans 
3 for educational purposes. The total expenditure on these objeefs 
during the quinquennium was 7891 lakhs— nearly 300 lakhs in esj;ess of the. ^ 
imperial non-recurring grants. As enquiries are frequently made regard-' 
ing the kind of institutions on which this expenditure is incurred, Directors 
were -asked, if possible, to supply this information. for the quinquennium. 
Some have done so; but some have been able to show figures only for 1916-17. 

In that year 27-82 lakhs were spent on colleges, 45-99 on Anglo-vernacular 
secondary schools, 37-09 lakhs on primary and middle vernacular schools and 
8-50 lakhs on special institutions.'* Details are shown in appendix II. -The 
illustrations at the end of this volume show a few of the buildings erected 
during the quinquennium. 

Expenditure on buildings is sometimes criticised. It is necessary) how- 
ever, that pupils and teachers should be protected from rain and sun, and, m 
institutions above the primary, something more than a bare roof mny be 
expected. Mr. Hbrnell points out tliat, paramount as is the need for more 
capable teachers, the effective teacher is certainly handicapped by inadequate 
class roonus and equipment and that there is a close connection beWeen educa- 
tion and the standard of life. He gives a gloomy picture of tfe present 
condition of secondary school buildings in Bengal. They are described as 
unsuitable for.school purposes, insanitary and over-crowded. N 

61. The importance of libraries as factors in the education both of the 
pupil and of the adult is apt to be overlooked when set text books and 
examinations dominate the curriculum. There has been some progress; but 
one could wish it had been greater. 

The Madras Universitj' library, which is still housed in the Connemara 
rublic Library but for which a separate building is now planned, received 
new volumes during the quinquennium and now contains 19,000. 
In 1914 it was thrown open to the public and has been used to a considerable 
extent. The University of the Punjab received a valuable gift in the shape 
^ the Azad Collection of manuscripts presented by Agh-a Muhammad 
Ibrahim of Montgomery. The university library was overhauled and 
arranged by an American expert, who also delivered lectures on modem library 
methods td those interested in die work 

College libraries vary enormously— as do colleges themselves. .Not many 
P°®®®ssed of large or up-to-date collections. An important college like that 
at Patna, though possessing a good librarjs receives an annual grant of only 

refer only to nroyinoial expenditare. For tliie and otljer minor reaeony the toial of tliew' 
Iteraa falls short of the total Bliowi in Konoral tabuTv, 
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1U,000 for its up-keep and the principal natux’ally complains oi' its inade- 
quacy. School libraries are often deplorable and one of the Bengal inspectors 
states that they are composed of second hand books which, to I'udge from their 
miscellaneous titles, might have been bought by weight, and presentation 
copies of inferior text-books. In the libraries he examined this inspector 
discovered ‘ Gunshot wounds; their treatment,’ ‘ Oriental crime,’ ‘History of 
the idea of the Devil and Witchcraft in all countries ’ and ‘ What and when 
to drink (a volume of recipes).’ There is no doubt that many such libraries 
are fuU, if not of trash, at least of books which do not make interesting or 
suitable reading for school boys. In some provinces improvements are being 
effected. In Bombay, boys’ libraries are being established with government 
aid as distinct from scliool libraries; they contain illustrated books of stories, 
fairy tales, travel and adventure. In Bihar and Orissa each district high 
school received in 1914-15 a sum of R500 over and above its usual annual 
grant. In Assam annual grants have been sanctioned for government high 
schools at rates from E125 to Rl75 according to the number of sections. The 
prolusion of attractive hooks which can be read with ease and interest is 
undoubtedly a matter of importance. 

C2. But the principal reform of the quinquennium has been the raising Fay of 
of the pay of teachers. In tlie resolution of 1913 the Government of India teachers. 
recommended a minimum of R12 a month for trained teachers in primary 
schools and a scale of R40 to 11400 in government secondary schools. The 
measures which have been taken are detailed in paragraphs 217 and 271. 

The average pay of those in government employ is that of the sei’vices to which 
they belong and is shown in paragraph 128. That of teachers in other 
employ is shown in paragraph 130. It is impossible to compute the average 
increase in emoluments. But a fair idea may be obtained by making a com- 
parison of Uie number of teachers with the direct expenditure on educational 
institutions, which is made up mainly of the pay of the staff. Such a com- 
parison shows that, while the number of teachers has increased by 30 per cent, 
in the quinquennium, direct expenditure has increased by 47 per cent. ; or, to 
put it in another waj'. while the direct expenditure in 1911-12 gave an 
average incidence of 11250 a year per teacher, that in 1016-17 gives an average 
incidence of R282. 


IV. — Special dceclopmonts. 

63. This last section attempts to deal with points which were specially Broader 
emphasised in the resolution of 1913— those vital aspects of education which aspects oj 
affect health, character and the many-sided development of the mind— and to education. 
consider to what extent, public opinion, which is an essential factor in reform, 
has moved in these and other directions. 

04. There are few subjects which, attract so much public criticism as Conferences. 
does education. This is true of other countries as well as of India and in 
itself constitutes a healthy sign of growing interest. Elsewhere such criti- 
cisms urc levelled not only at Llie central government, but at local authorities 
and private associations. In India tlie government bulks large by tradition, 
is regarded as the root of good or evil and must bear alone the impact of 
public opinion. Sometimes, too, educational controversies assume the guise 
of racial questions. It is apt to be forgo(-tcn that the number of Europeans 
engaged on educational work is very limited, that government has delegated 
many of its functions to local and other bodies and that a policy of reliaucc 
upon private effort has been steadily pursued. Nor is sufficient weight always 
given to the fact that non-official opinion is freely consulted regarding general 
lines of policy. 

Tlic quinquennium has been marked by the calling of a large number of 
Lionfcrciiccs. A conference of Directors avus held at Delhi in Januaiy 1917. 

11 is E.xcellency the Viceroy ojiened the proceedings and the main discussions 
^vcrc j)ublic* Imporliiiit subjects, such as the constitution of the new uiuaci- 
sitics at Patna, Dacca, Nagpur and Pangoon, the educational rules and grant- 
in-aid code in Madras, the pay of primary teachers in the Puniab, the general 
development of primary education in tiic United Provinces and Bihar tnid 
Orissa, cnpiiicc.ring and industrial education and the eslablisliment oi a 
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training. 


sfliool leaving certificate system m the latter province, the developincnt ol' 
co leees and technical education in Assam, as well as, m most provinces, the 
Sal requirements of the education of girls and of Muliammadans, moral 
and religious instruction and sdiool hygiene, have formed the subiects of 
discussion to which non-officials have been invited. A representative con- 
ference on the education of the domiciled community was held at Simla in 
1912 There are few matters of importance on which a decision is made 
without full consideration of public opinion. 


05, The growth of new interests, the introduction of more varied curri- 
cula and the establishment of examinations other than those which are 
designed to test fitness to pursue the ordinary arts courses are gradually pro- 
viding a wider scope of subjects. In respect of courses, the chief feature has 
been a still further recognition of the claims of science, illustrated by the 
appointment of science inspectors, the creation of a faculty of science in the 
University of Bombay, the completion of the Royal Institute of Science in the 
same city, etc. The popularity of science courses is noticed in the Punjab, 
where one college has opened classes in industria 1 chemistry. At the Rangoon 
college the best students are reported to select science as their subject. The 
deliberations of an important committee on the inculcation of the imperial 
idea in Burma* foreshadow certain changes in the course in that province, and 
those of the numerous committees which have met to consider the education of 
girls indicate the desirability of some modification of the curricula prescribed 
for them. 


In order to rationalise methods, new avenues of instruction are being 
utilised and it is hoped that education will gradually become more realistic 
and less divorced from the actual life of the pupil. * Attempts have been made 
to enlist the service of the eye and the hand in the process of instruction. 

66. Greater use has been made of visual instruction as a means of widen- 
ing the pupil’s outlook and impressing facts upon his mind through a process 
different from that of mere memory. The special efforts made in this direc- 
tion in Bombay were the work of the Director, the late Jlr. W. E. Sharp. In 
most provinces inspecting officers and the larger institutions arc now pi’ovided 
with lanterns and slides. In Bombay each group of three board primary 
schools now possesses a set of stereoscopes and stereographs. Moreover 
students, especially of training institutions, are sent on excursions to places of 
interest in different parts of India. 

67, In 1913-14 the Government cf India distributed seven lakhs non- 
recurring and one lakh recurring for manual training. .The subject has not 
made much advance in Madi'as. Preparation had been made in Bowhay for 
the introduction of sloyd and a number of teachers were trained. The finan- 
cial position checked jirogress; it has been found possible to introduce the 
work into only a few schools; and the suitability of sloyd for Indian conditions 
IS doulited. In Bengal it was decided to apply the available funds to the 
provision of a workshop and appliances, a teacher on R50 and material at 
the rate of S25 a month in each of 25 schools. Work has actually commenced 
at 19 schools and Mr- Hornell considers the keenness with which it is done as 
an encouraging feature and that -its extension is a condition of any real 
advance in secondary' education. The subject is taught in a' certain nuinhcr 
of schools in the United Prooinces with varying degrees of success and popu- 
larity. A manual training centre has been oiiened at Lahore to which pupils 
of various schools come on different days of the wesk.^^ In Buima a special 
dmuty inspector has been appointed to supervise the teaching of the subject, 
which is carried on in 44 schools. - Classes have' been opened at a few schools 
111 BiMr and Orissa where, though attendance is optional, boys appear anxious 
to join them, and at two schools in Assam. The kind of manual work 
^ genera,lly adopted in India is. either sloyd, some adaptation of sloyd to Indian 
conditions, or some system of exercises in wood work. Metal work is liardly 
a tempted save iii the technical schools. 

In primaiw. schools simple forms of hand-work, such as clay modelling 
and paper folding, are g enerally done. 

* Bureau of Education Eampiilot No. 1, DmuiiiS uni Jlanuul Tmining in PuiijiA ScJioott/hy J. Y. Buchman. 
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On the whole, progress has not been so rapid as might have been hoped. 

There are difficulties of money and staff, and manual training, not being ordi- 
narily prescribed for the matriculation, is consequently apt to be regarded as 
waste of time. 

68. A point connected with method is the demand -made that vernacular The medium 
should be substituted as the medium of instruction up to a higher stage than 0 / instruclion. 
at present. A conference was summoned at Simla just after the close of the 
quinquennium to discuss this question. Allusion to the subject is made in 
paragraph 237. 

69. In the last review it was observed that some outcry had arisen ajid 

against the purely secular character of the instruction imparted in thejpublic moral iii- 
sohools. The attitude of State neutrality in India towards different religions gtructm. 
takes the form of abstention from religious teaching, with exceptions pre- 
sently to be noted, in publicly managed sdiools and non-interference with such 

teaching in privately managed schools, even when they receive aid from public 
funds. It is accordingly open to any school manager to introduce any form 
of religious instruction which he desires without foregoing the claim which he 
might put forward for a grant-in-aid. In Madras definite religious instruc- 
tion is given in a number of privately managed schools. In the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa and Deihi it is given in many denominational 
schools. Generally speaking, however, advantage is not largely taken of this 
privilege save in schools managed by Protestant missions. Secondly, certain 
relaxations have been permitted in publicly managed schools. In the United 
Provinces they may impart religious instruction for one hour a wedr to the 
children of parents who desire it, though the ordinary staff may have 
nothing to do with the instruction. In the Punjab instruction is allowed in 
board schools on similar conditions and on- the ’further conditions 
that it is given out of school hours, in accordance with rules laid 
down by the local body and without imposing any charge on public 
funds. In Burma again religion may be taught in State schools, iJie condi- 
tions being generally similar to those enforced in the Punjab, the approval 
of the teacher by the inspector being also required, and ceremonies or acts of 
public worship in the school precincts being prohibited. Here (where practi- 
cally all the pupils are Buddhists) the scheme is pronounced to have been a 
success. In the Punjab the results are stated to have been uncertain. In 
the Central Provinces and Assam there has been some relaxation in favour of 
religious instruction, mainly for Muhammadans. But very little advantage 
'has been taken of it. Hence some doubt was cast upon the depth of the 
demand for religious instruction; and the difficulties in the way of its intro- 
duction were admittedly great, especially in the case of Hinduism. 

70. The question both of religious and of moral instruction was discussed 
at the Educational Conference at Allahabad in February 1911 and subse- 
quently, at the request of the Government of India, in most provinces. As 
regards moral instruction, a conference had already been called in Bombay in 
1910. Mr. Gould had been invited to give demonstrations, a text book has 
been prepared and the subject was introduced, apparently with some success, 
in those training institutions and secondary schools whose teachers had had an 
opportunity of attending Mr. Gould’s lecture. A consultative committee was 
also constituted, whose original enthusiasm, however, appears to have waned. 

A syllabus has" been drawn up in Madras and action is contemplated. The 
teaching of temperance has been organised in Burma and persuasion against 
the habit of smoking in schools has had effect. The committee which met in 
Bihar and Orissa advised the devotion of a period a week to moral instruc- 
tion, and this has come into force. The committees in Bengal and the Central 
Provinces considered that ‘direct moral instruction is' valueless, that such 
instniction should rather be the natural outcome of school life and discipline 
and that illustrations of high moral character may be used effectively. There 
is a general feeling that the character and conduct of the teacher is the most 
important point and that there is danger of the teaching becoming merely 
formal. The Indian boy is .indeed probably more susceptible to aphoristic 
precepts than the European. But the value and reality of such a system 
become doubtful when we find him exhorted not to speak unpleasant truths or 
assured from the walls of his class ixiom that might is right.. 
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The local GoVeriiiiieiits and provincial committees exhibited considerable 
variety of opinion regarding the possibility and efficacy of religious instruc- 
tion The provinces m which an advance was most confidently recommended 
were Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The former advised that religious 
instruction should be initiated, that the parents of a boy entering-the school 
should be asked if they desired him to attend the religious classes and that 
preference should be given to members of the regular staff as religious instruc- 
tors. In Bihar and Orissa experiment was advocated in selected areas; but 
difficulties have arisen and nothing has been done.’ 

m coi^ 71. Much less has been heard from the point of view of the public about 

science clause, religious instruction during the period under review^ than in that which 
preceded it. Interest has begun to centre in the question of such instruc- 
tion in mission schools and the desirability of introducing measures 'which, if 
they did not abolish, would at least tend to curtail it. The grant-in-aid cofe 
ordinarily contain no conscience clause for Indian schools. Exceptions are 
the European school codes, save that of Bombay, and the rules for aid given by 
local bodies in Bihar and Orissa. These contain a conscience clause, confined 
in the latter to single-school areas. Protestant and some other missions 
ordinarily make attendance compulsory at Bible instruction. It is urged on 
the one hand that the absence of a conscience clause is a breach of rehgious 
neutrality and is opposed to the practice which exists in the United EJngdom 
and even in India as regards European schools, that public funds are being 
utilised for the support of institutions which insist on instruction in a faith 
which is not the ancestral faith of the pupils, and that the present arrange- 
ment tends to destroy their self-respect. On the other hand it is claimed that 
the religious instruction imparted is salutary in its effects; that it is largely 
non-dogmatic; that pupils and their parents have no real objection to it; that 
if they have the pupils can remove themselves to another school or the parents 
can take steps for the foundation of such a school; that the agitation is mgcly 
artificial; that compliance with it would merely put a stumbling block in the 
ivay^ of those who appreciate the instruction and would be subversive of 
discipline; that some of the mission bodies at home would stop their subsidies 
and that some missionaries in India would close their, institutions, with the 
result that India would be deprived of the admitted' benefit of missionary 
efl'ort in education and the missions of the privileges which &ey have so long 
enjoyed and which induced them to commence their operations and to nnk 
capital in land and buildings. A compromise, which was Suggested as long 
ago as 1882, adopted by the Commission of that date but rejected by the Secre- 
tary of State, is the recognition of single school areas, i.e., of areas which are 
served only by a Protestant mission school and where accordingly the absence 
of a conscience clause may be oppressive and should be removed. This ito 
has now been revived by some of those who have interested themselves m the 
controversv and is opposed by others as no real concession of the principle or 
freedom of conscience and as liable to bear hardly on children dwelling m 
multi-school areas who can find no room in non-mission institutions. _ 

Boy Scouts. , 72. A method of influencing character is the encouragement of org^is^ 
tions such as the Boy Scouts. In European boys’ schools, the Boy Scoute 
Association has gained a firm hold. Eighteen troops are recorded in Bengal. 
The system is in full operation in the ITnited Provinces, in several schools in 
Burma and elsewhere. 

Girl guides also are found. Nearly every school in Calcutta possesses a 
company and the association includes Indians as well as Europeans. 

Here and there enthusiastic officers have devised local scout systems. 
Such is the system in the schools at Belgaum and Karwar, the main objects of 
which are to inculcate a spirit of practical morality, to bring masters into 
closer touch with boys, to give a chance.of distinction to those who cannot win 
prizes in the class-room, ete. Each scout takes a vow and passes a test in 
order to ’rise to the higher grac^ of the organisation in such subjects as 
games, cyding and gardening. Such also is the house system at Karachi, 
which is intended to secure that all, and not merely the most capable, should 
participate, in games and feel some interest in- tlieir result. ‘Mr. Chapman,, 
I.C.S., has introduced a League of Honour in the schools of Berar, Various 
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' societies with similar aims exist in the Central Hindu Collegiate school at _ 

Benares, 

At the end of the quinquennium the Government of India addressed local 
Governments on the subject of the Boy Scouts movement in schools for Indians. 

It was pointed out that, while the formation of a body of scouts calls for no 
interference by government, yet officials when consulted should recommend 
the adoption of the general principles underlying the Boy Scouts Association 
and make sure that the commencement is made on sound lines, particularly in 
the matter of scout masters. At the same time the Government of India 
desired to see the establishment of troops in selected government schools. The 
association is at present unable to incorporate Indian troops in its own organ ■ 
isatipn, but is ready to give assistance and advice through its officers. The 
main difficulty is the paucity of scout masters. 

73. The Government of India allotted an imperial grant of 25 lakhs Hygiene mid 
non-recurring for school hygiene and invited local Governments to frame ‘physical 
schemes. The non-recurring grant has facilitated the purchase of play- training. 
grounds, etc. But further development depends upon recurring resources. 

The scheme for medical inspectors in Bombay has had to be postponed. But 
staff has been appointed in the Punjab; and elsewhere considerable use is 
made of the regular medical staff. Such inspection is very necessary," It is 
reported from Madras that in one school inspected 44 per cent, of the boys 
were found to have defective eyesight; and in the Punjab, where medical’ 
inspection is carried out on a large scale, this is the case with 30 to 50 per cent, 
of those examined. I^esjpite the regulations of the University of Calcutta on 
the subject, the recognised high school^ says Mr. Hornell, especially the 
unaided, continue to defy almost every principle of sanitation and hygiene. 
Considerable efforts have been made, by means of the imperial grants, to'pro- 
vide or improve |)lay-grounds. This is difficult in the case of city schools. 

In Calcutta only six out of 15 colleges and 27 out of 57 high schools haye any 
sort of playing space. Widely varying views are expressed as to the vahie 
of inter-school tournaments. But there can be no doubt that the introduction 
of organised games has had on the whole a healthy effect. 

74. In some government colleges and also in some of the privately {a) medical 
managed type, such as the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, medical inspection. 
officers are maintained to look after the health of students. These officers are * 
sometimes entrusted with the care of schools and hostels in the city. A cer- 
tain amount can be done in towns. But the problem of medical inspection in 

village schools i^ a difficult one. 


tlie Corporation elementary echools of Madras the medical inspection of pupils 
is carried out by n member of the Indian Medical Sendee and by a lady. A scheme 
has been sanctioned for the appointment of five medical officers in Bomhay presidenev 
^ on S600-^0 — 800 (non-pensionnble). These officers are to be under the department 
of public instruction and would inspect (but not treat) the children in publicly mannered 
and aided secondary schools for boys, training institutions and their practising schools. 

The scheme is held up owing to financial stringency. In the meantime, weighing 
machines have been supplied to government secondary schools and training institutions, 
and the measurements and eyesight of each pupil are recorded every six months, physi- 
ciil defects being reported to parents. In the PunjaW assistant' surgeons have been 
appointed as medical inspectors of schools. They annually visit every government, 
board and aided 'Anglo-vernacular school under their charge and examine each pupil 
in the secondary departments. Besulfs are recorded and medical history cards arc 
kept. Serious defects are brought to the notice of parents, but it is olJsciyed with 
regret that advice is frequently ignored, and headmasters are reported as n8t realising 
their responsibility for the health of pupils. A certain amount of inspection both 
of schools and of pupils has been carried out in Bvrma. In 191G arrangements were 
made in Bihar and Orissa for a general medical survey of pupils in high schools at 
each district hc.'idquarters twice a year and for other high schools where possible. These 
are being earned out by the civil surgeons with the help of assistant surgeons, who also ' 
re^arly visit all high schools near tlieir hospitals. Tlie inspection of buildings is 
entrusted to health officers in tho inunioipalities where thc.se exist, and similar duties 
are earned out by the deputy sanitary commissioners. A number of cases of defective 
buildings and of boys requiring treatment have been brought to light and necessary • 
action has been taken. In the Central Provinces all schools in dispensary towns arc 
inspected once a month by the sub- assistant snrgpon, who examines th'e pupils and 
recommends medicines. In some districts travelling dispensaries and itinerant doctors 
treat the more remote schools. All hostels aye under medical charge." Government and 
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scliools in Amm which are not more than two miles frora a djspensaiy are m- 
bv the local assistant or siib-assistant surgeon, plysioal defects or diseases are 
L Tiotice and the results have been beneficial. Medical inspectors have been 
S£led X Sricts of the jyorth-West Frontier Province for the examination 
of buildings and pupils, and medical treatment has been applied to many boys suffering 
from eye complaints and other diseases. 

Although the achievement of the quinquennhim lias not been so great as 
might have been hoped in normal conditions, this account of the action taken 
has been inserted at some length because of the importance and the novelty of 
the subject in India. ' 

76. Building regulation.? based on hygienic principles have been laid 
down in Bombay and plans of all buildings have to be submitted for examina- 
tion from the sanitary point of view. The committee which considered the 
subject of hygiene in JSengal proposed the appointment of a special Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who would inspect buildings and draw up directions 
for lighting, ventilation, etc. In Bika?' and Orissa the inspection of build- 
ings, as already stated, is carried out by health officers and deputy sanitary 
commissioners. Plans of buildings costing over R500 are examined by the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and of those costing less by the Civil Surgeon. Large 
sums have been spent on the acquisition of land for rendering school sites 
more healthy. Standard plans for different classes of schools and for hostels 
have been published in the Central Provinces. 

76. In some districts of the United Provinces much progress has been 
made in extending the use of quinine as a prophylactic. Wherever introduced 
it appears to have produced satisfactory results and its efficacy is now gene- 
rally admitted by parents and children. In tJie Central Provinces various 
protective measures have been taken. Though vaccination is compulsory only 
in municipal areas, the number of unvaccinated children is very small. 


“Pamphlets on village sanitation and leaflets on opidemie diseases have' keiL^ 
supplied to all schools and were explained to pupils. Almost every school hoy now. 
knows the precautions to be taken in epidemics of plague, cholera, malaria, small-pox, 
etc. The number of teachers and pupils who voluntarily offered themselves for inn- 
culation against plague has risen steadily. Systematic provision is made for the sale 
of quinine by school masters, which has grown very rapidly. An interesting experi- 
ment was made of quinini,sing school cliildven in liyperendemic areas of some dislnots. 

In Seoni and Betul districts the Deputy CommissioifcrE inaugurated most valuable 
work. The children were given doses of quinine by teachers as inslrncled by medical 
officers and the results were recorded in registers opened specially for the purpow. 
The experiment yielded satisfactory results. Smoking is strictly prohibited by depart- 
mental rules which prescribe corporal punishment for pupils found smoking on school 
premises.” 

It is also recorded that during visitations of plague many schools are 
maintained near health camps under trees or in temporary structures pro- 
vided by government, the boards, committees, or prh'ate bodies, and a good 
percentage of attendance was kept up. 

(d) the teaching 77 Hygiene is urescribed for the vernacular final certificate in Bomba/fi 

oj ygiene. g^g g of fjjg gcience syllabus in secondary schools. A new book 

on the subiect has been compiled. Lessons on teniperance on the lines of the 
Board of Education’s syllabus are given in government secondary schools. 
Arrangements have been made in Bengal for lectures at high schools and first 
grade normal schools, delivered by assistant surgeons, on hygiene and sanita- 
tion, especially the prevention and cure of malaria.’ In some districts of 
Bihar and Orissa lantern lectures are given on malaria, and at these lectures 
quinine is distributed free. A series of lectures is also given at the laraer 
• trainin? institutions and it is proposed to extend this practice to high schools. 

* ' Eirst aid and -hygiene classes have been opened -at the normal schools in the 

Central Provinces. Hygiene lessons are prescribed in the normal schools of 
A ssam,, in vernacular schools for boys and in both yernacular and Englirii 

• schools for girls. Courses of .instruction have been given to teachers in the 

Korth-West Frontier Province^ ® ■ . 

[e) first aid, etc. ^ is-included in the.science curriculum fof.standard Yli in 

Boinbav and .classes have been organised in all government ani many 'aided, 
high schools wi'th the co-operation of the St.^ John Ambulance Association. 
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Elsewhere it is voluntary. In 1916-17, 21,381 teachers and pupils went 
through courses of instruction in first aid and 126 in home nursing; 871 and 
100 certificates were awarded respectively in these two subjects. The num- 
ber of certificates was small in comparison with that of fliose under instruction. 

But it is probable, that the figures of examinations in March 1917 and in sub- 
sequent months will, when fully collected, show considerable improvement. 

79. The hostel system is important because it facilitates the attendance at Hoskls. 
institutions of pupils who do not reside at large centres, offers a safeguard 
against the influences which assail students of the mofvssil when they repair , 

to the cities, fosters community of life and affords opportunities for manage- 
ment and responsibility on the part of the senior boarders. There has been 
considerable expansion of the system during the period. The number of 
hostels has risen from 2,796 to 4,045, and of boarders in them from 107,383 to 
152,570. Details regarding the prevalence of the system in different kinds 
and classes of institutions are found in general table VIIT. The calculation of 
recurring cost previously given in that table had been found to present di£B- 
culties; hence only the capital cost is now sho^vn, amounting to nearly 23 lakhs 
in 1916-17.* The Government of India gave grants for hostel construction 
during the quinquemiium amounting to Bl,32.82,000 and a recurring grant * 
of 5 lakhs. 

80. Hostel life is coming to be popular in colleges. The Punjab report 
speaks of the marked preference sho'wn by the student population for residence 
in hostels and the effort made by the managers to encourage this feding and to 
provide accommodation under their o\vn immediate supervision. Many 
colleges are now practically residential and reports emphasise the good 
result. The system is coming to be regarded not merely as a convenience but 
as contributing wholesome elements to a general education. The necessity of 
proper supervision and the desirability of providing on the spot for the resi- 
"dence of the staff, are also realised. Nevertheless, in India as a whole, only 28 
'per' cent, of the students in colleges reside in hostels. In Bengal the 
percentage falls to 13. In large cities like Calcutta many of the students 
jive with their parents and guardians (a feature which is common in smaller 
centres also) and the difficulties of finding suitable accommodation for immi- 
grant students are. very great. Notwithstanding that imperial grg.nts 
-aggregating 57 laldis (including a grant of 10 lakhs to the university and 
excluding a recurring grant of 1'32 lakhs) were allocated to Bengal for hostel 
construction and that the Government of Bengal assist in paying the rent of 
‘ messes ’ (hired houses where students reside), the condition- of things cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory in Calcutta. The university permits, as an alter- 
native to residence in hostels or with guardians, attached messes, which are 
supported from public funds and confined to the students of one college,! and 
unattached messes, in which these conditions are not fulfilled. Unattached 
messes are popular, especially with students who come from the same locality 
but read in different colleges. They are also stated to be cheap and convenient 
for those of the same caste — statements which are contradicted. They are 
but little supervised and the measure of independence which they offer may, 

Mr, Hornell suggests, be a reason for their popularity with students who. as 
a mofussil headmaster put it, are attracted to Calcutta by the amenities of the 
metropolis. Residence with guardians is obviou.sly open to abuse, and some- 
times one student is the guardian of another. Thus the existing regulations 
do not ensure satisfactory residence and supervision; and even so, thev are npt 
fulfilled. An enquiry made earlv in 1917 showed that 4,584 students in 
Calcutta were living under conditions which had not received the approval 
required by the university regulations; this number included 965 students 
who were not members of colleges but reading in university post-graduate 


* Instead, DIrcctots have supplied caleulations of tlio cost of liiinc in Jiostols. Tliis varies considoroblj* accord* 
fiG to tho locality and to the kind of diet adopted by the student. In Madras the areTago cost in a c^Iego is 
RU a month, in a secondan* school BCi. In tlio larffo Victoria liootcl in Madras citv the cost xs ^ In ^Icutta 
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.hot in eollofo hostels '(R8 to RSP. In the case of Europenn fchooI\thc cost is gonorally higher— ni5 n month 
in the Central Provinces, Bl4 to E2(l in Madras and up to S3C in Assam. ,, , , 

• + The distinction hetsreen tho attached and the unattached mess lias been tveakenod bj a regulation srhioli, In 
ipcciat and etcoptional cases, permits students ot other colleges, ora pupil of a iccognjscd school wlio is nearly related 
0 a jnemhpr cf the mess, to reside in an attached mes«; 
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Mr Homell indeed considers the residential problem in Calcutta to 
be Solnble in existing conditions of college life In some torps, e.g Dacca 

XnkiDore arrangements have been made- for organisation and super- 
^“^on by special officers or by committees. 

In secondary schools the problem is less pressing, because these Me more 
widelv distributed and hence pupils can generally attend from their homes. 
Nevertheless, nearly 8 per cent, of the pupils now live in hoste s. The pro- 
portion of primary school pupils who live in hostels is naturally smaU. In 
Madras where an elementary school may contain higher stages, there are 
over 10,000 pupils in hostels. They are fairly numerous in Burma and in 
certain hilly tracts, like Kumaon, where hamlets are scattered and difficult of 
access, primary school hostels are a necessity. 

81- Of discipline generally it may be pid that positive acts of unruliness 
(with some regrettable exceptions to be noticed) are rare. The Indian student 
is ordinarily hard-working and (juiet. But the standard of discipline exacted 
in many institutions is not high. There is a tendency to question orders 
which seem to involve any inconvenience and to seek for excuses and ^tenu- 
ating circumstances. It is significant that Mr. Siidmersen regards it as a 
matter for congratulation that the presentation of petitions by sdiool boys for 
the cancellation of orders which they do not approve is growing less frequent. 
The same authority writes as Mows. “ Complaints are from time to time 
made that the habits of school boys and their general demeanour are in sharp 
contrast with those of their parents, that the old ways are dying out, and that 
the new ways are bad ways. Some changes are inevitable, but the evils of a 
little knowledge are admitttedly greaF evils. In a period of transition, when 
knowledge remains but the possession of a few, it undoubtedly tends to 
inflated ideas and to an imdue. and often impertinent, assumption of supe'- 
riority.” / 

82. Owing to the multiplicity of secondary schools and laxity regarding 
the rules of transfer, it is easy for a pupil wKo feels himself aggrieved by a- 
punishment or is refused promotion to retaliate by leaving the school, bj’' 
bringing reckless charges against members of the staff of by writing anony- _ 
mous complaints to those in authority. The Director in the Punjab complains 
that teachers are sometimes privy to such conduct; and it is to be feared that 
it is sometimes more than connived at by parents, who' do not always instil 
into their children a due feeling of respect for teachers and threaten a boy s 
removal when he is visited with punishment or detention in a class, l^or is 
the position of the teacher strengthened by school managers, who desire to ^ 
increase numbers and fee receipts and in some parts of Bombay employ tcute 
to lure pupils from one school to another. Hence teachers are not enconrageu 
to maintain discipline, especially when their salary or position depends on 
the amount of fees brought in. A. Bombay inspector, who nuestioued young 
teachers as to how thev punished, found that the punishments they gay® 
puerile, and one, asked what he would do if a boy threw a book at his head, 
said that he would warn him. 


83. Some of the reports speak of serious breaches of discipline. There 
were strikes in two government high schools in Burma, caused by firm action, 
succeeding a period of easy disciplme, by new principals. This action was in 
one case directed against the use of dishonest means in examinations. In 
neither case did the prmcipal receive from his staff as a whole the support he 
had aright to expect. In other cases the outbreaks are traceable to political 
or aUied causes. Attempts have been made to attract studeuts~to, meetings 
where intemperate speeches are made and otherwise to inoculate them with 
sentiments which are liable to culminate in violent action. ,Thus Mr. Mayhew 
says that m Nagpur -.political meetings and agitation have occupied the 
indents minds to a most undesirable extent. " Political speakers have found 
in toe studfflts an audience easily moved by eloquence to sympathy and 
applause ana students have obtained from toe meetings that excitement and 
rtimulus which adqlescOTce demands.” In view of toe violence assumed by^the 
Home Eule^ agitation it Tvas found necessary to issue orders in several pro- 
vinces prohibiting toe attendance of students and pupils at political m ee«^ihgs 
or reminding principal^ and headmasters of. their responsibilities in the 
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toatter of discrimination between suitable and unsuitable meetings. These 
rules caused some disorders in the Central Provinces and Madras, which 
were encouraged by agitators. The excitement, however, appears to have 
passed away. 

84:. The part played in anarchist outrages by pupils and ex-pupils of 
certain educacional institutions in Bengal (and to a lesser extent elsewhere) 
is a lurid one. The promoters of disorder regarded the schools as a favourable 
ground for recruiting agents of their designs and an organised attempt was 
made to corrupt pupils through senior students and teachers who were 
insinuated into appointments for this very purpose. 

Mr. Hofnell mentions much indiscipline in Bengal. “ This took 
on a definite political form in 1914; it was aggravated by tne wide and reck- 
less dissemination of seditious leaflets throughout the presidency about this 
time. The campaign was clearly designed to work up the student community 
against British rule. Many students were arrested at dift’erent times and 
most of these have since been interned.” He records the murder of two head- 
masters of government high schools, a pupil having in one of these cases been 
convicted ot the crime, and four strikes in Calcutta colleges, two of which took 
pkce*in government and two in privately managed institutions. As regards 
the strike in the Presidency College, he' states that the Students’ Consultative 
^ Committee, instituted in 1913 to bring the principal into touch with'-the 
opinions and needs of the body of students, played an unworthy part and that 
it is regrettable that the first attempt at a students’ constitution has failed. 

85. Efforts have been made during the quinquennium to enlist the interest Attitude of 
of parents by meetings and by the circulation of reports on progress and con- the public. 
duct. Remarks made by the Directors appear to show that the' efforts made 
in this all-important direction have not been thoroughly successful. One of 
the provincial reports observes that, as a controlling agency, parents limit 
' -their desire for control to the promotion list and the headmaster’s respons- 
ibility to the examination results, but in other matters assume no respons- 
ibility themselves and are surprised at its assumption by_J;he headmaster. 

'As a matter of fact, the parent is usually anxious that his boy should be well- 
educated, that his character should be properly formed and that he should be 
brought up in healthy surroundings. Circumstances, however, are against 
him. He is naturally easy-going ivith his children <ind is apt to pay consider- 
able attention to their point of view, especially ^if they happen to be more 
highly educated than himself. The teacher does not command the respect 
which is his due; he is often poorly paid and dependent on fees; his advice, if 
indeed it is given, is too often ignored. The boy has got to qualify for a pro- 
fession by passing certain examinations- It is the duty of the school to enable 
him to pass them; and any failure in this respect and the addition of any 
activities which will interfere with his efforts to that end are deprecated. 

Finally, the parent reads his newspaper and too often gathers therefrom an 
erroneous view of education. 

For there is no denying the fact that, while public interest in education 
has increased, public opinion, so far as it is expressed, often remains crude or 
unformed. -Press utterances are frequently actuated by vested interests or 
political motives. The criticism of measures of reform is attractive and the 
student community is a valuable political asset. There is a tendency to lower 
standards and to oppose their improvement. If the percentage of success at 
an examination decreases, the university is blamed for depriving young men 
of the opportunity of acquiring knowledge. Publicists support pupils in acts 
of indiscipline, openly blaming the 'teachers and deprecating punishment. 

The resolution on the report from the Central Provinces, while recognising 
assistance given,- notices the destructive nature of criticisms and the absence 
of any spirit of liberality ' despite oft-repeated professions of interest in 
education. 

Below these manifestations there is a great body of sound public opinion. 

Nor is it always inarticulate.. A not unimportant section of the press has, 
during the quinquennium, approached educational questions in the spirit 6i 
the educator. Appreciation has been shewn^of genuine efforts to broaden the 
basis of instruction, and to improve the general conditions of college .and 
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school life. This is a hopeful sign. But before a thoroughly sound advance 
can be made, it is essential that educational questions should be regarded on 
their own merits, that the teacher should come into his own and tW due 
values should be set upon the respective merits of knowledge and, of under- 
standing. 


OHArTEE IV. 

. (JONTROLLIJS'G AGENOIElS. 


1.— General. 


General sys- 86. Education in India is not controlled by legislation. It is not incum- 
tm of control, bent on a parent to send his children to school. Nor is any person deterred 
from opening an educational institution. The Acts which embody the powers 
of local bodies lay upon them the obligation to provide facilities for primary 
education, or pennit thm to make provision for this and certain other forms 
of education. The universities have been created by Acts of incorporation 
and reformatory schools are governed by legislation. But up to the close of 
the quinquennium there were no Acts of more general application. 

The Government controls education through codes of rules and executive 
orders. It maintains a few institutions. But the majority are managed by 
local bodies and private associations or individuals. 


'''Provincial 


TAe depart- , 87. The Government of InSia does not control institutions,* but con- 
sent o; ed.ucor siders questions of general policy, correlates when necessary the lines of 
tion in tlia advance made in the various piwinces, examines, approves or submits to the 
Government of Secretary of State for India, schemes which are beyond the sanctioniiigpower 
India. ^ of the local Governments, and allots imperial grants. With a view to the 
administration of these increasingly important problems, the Executive. 
Council was enlarged in 1910, by the addition of a Member for Education, ^ 
whose portfolio also includes sanitation, local self-government, arcbroolo^ 
and other matters. The first member was Sir Harcourt Butler. During hw 
absence in 1915, Sir Claude Hill and Mr. Ludovic Porter acted in tbe prat.. 
At the close of that year Sir Sankaran Nair assumed the membership. The, 
department attached to the Member consisted in the first instance of two 
secretaries, one of whp (caUed the joint secretary) was in special charge of 
educational cases, while the other (aided by an assistant secretary) was m 
(marge of the remaining branches. In April 1915, this arrangemSit was 
altered. It was felt that there should be an officer atta^ed to the Government 
ot India who would be able to tour and keep liimsBlf in touch with the lo(^ 
bovenunmts without interfering with their discretion or interrupting the 
process of decentralisation. The secretaries were reduced to one, whose duty 
^ Member. A post of Educational Commissioner 
^^® ^® a revival of the post of Director General of 
liaucation, which was abolished in 191(1 TNo HnnnniRsioner t< 


ird„nE“ V. , a revival of the post of lurecior 

fioucation, which was abolished in 1910. The Commissioner tours exten- , 
sweiy, discusses questions with local Governments and a,dvises the department 
estehP e, small bureau of "^uoation was re- 
d for the collection and dissemination of information, etc. 

Staw administration of institutions, so far as it rests with the 

demT^ilS f the knds of the local Governments, which are'provided with 

departments of public instruction. ‘ • 

m^khdies ^“stitutions, however, are, as alrwdy 'stated, actually 

the 'local bodies or by private-ageiKyl Genorally spealMg, 

^tely ..managed, the to cher often being himse|f the -manager. .TbS ' 

of (Jovfimnent of India Kcroises in rditira'to tho UnirersiV.; 

eoneem oro, ordinarily assigned t'o 8 local Gorernniont.^ The-other e-Tceptions , 

resaroh taUier.thtn of education; 
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departments of public instruction control such institutions indirectly, through 
the grant-in-aid rules, examinations, the award of government scholarships 
and so forth. They exercise a more direct control over the small number of 
government institutions which are to be found in each grade of education. 

11. — Direction and inspection. 

90. ^A provincial department of public instruction ordinarily consists of Directi^. 
a Director, aided by an Assistant Director and a central office. This is the 
organisation now found in all larger provinces. Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces each obtained the services of an Assistant Director during 

the quinquennium. In Bengal, where work is particularly heavy, there is, 
besides the usual Assistant Director, an Assistant Director of Muhammadan 
education. In the United Provinces, in addition to the Assistant Director, 
the registrar of examinations also gives some general assistance. In order 
to cope with the additional work entailed by the imperial grants, special 
officers were temporarily attached for a- time to the offices of the Directors in 
Madras and Bombay. In smaller administrations the arrangement is modi- 
fied. There is no Assistant Director in Assam. Baluchistan, which up to 
this quinquennium was under the Director of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, has now- been separated and has a Superintendent of education, who is 
also headmaster of the Sandeman High School. In Ajmer-Merwara the Com- 
missioner is ex-of/icio Director, with the principal of the local arts college as 
inspector. In Delhi education is under the general control of the Punjab 
Director, though there are now a district inspector and an assistant suMrin- 
tendent for female education in the province. It is intended to make Delhi 
and Ajmer-Merwara into a separate educational charge. In Coorg and 
Bangalore inspection is ai ranged from Madras. , 

91. A director of public instruction controls the inspecting staff and, so 
far as it is employed by government, the teaching staff; he allots grants and 

■ sees that the provisions of the local code are observed , and in these matters 
he acts as the agent of the ^provincial Governtoent whose approval he is 
required to secure in affairs of importance. He advises the local Government 
•as to the educational policy to he pursued and, when the policy is decided, is 
. responsible for carrj'ing it out. flisiJroposals to the local Government are 
made througli one of the secretaries to Government. The Secretary is a mem- 
l' her of the Civil Seiwice. The only exception is in the Punjab. There the 
'Director is also an under-secretary and largely performs the functions of a 
secretary. 

92. A notable move during the quinquennium has been the delegation of 
powers from the local Governments to the Directors and from the Directors 
to the inspectors and to college authorities. ^ The reports frorii Bombay and 
Bengal make special mention of such delegations. It is needless to enumerate 
them all. They apply for the most part to matters sucli as the signing of bills, 
the granting of leave to subordinates, extended powers in respect of grants- 
in-aid, travelling allowance, re-appropriation between sub-heads, the sanction 
of pensions," purchase of equipment, etc. But the following changes, carried 
through in Bengal, deserve special mention. The Director can now appoint, 
transfer, dismiss and in other ways control members of the lower grades of 
the provincial educational service and officers of similar pay outside the graded 
service — a poAver Avhicli previously belonged to government. Inspectors can 
appoint to posts carrying initial salaries of ElOO a month or less outside the 
graded service. ' Goi'erning bodies and principals of government colleges have 
been given a similar power and can also exercise it in grades of the services 
indicated by the Director, provided the pay does not exceed RlOO, or, in the 
rase of the Presidency, Sibpur and Dacca colleges, R200 a month. This last 
delegation is of particular significance, since it marks a stage towards 
autonomy on .the part of colleges. 

■^3. During the qniuquennhim .the death occurred of Mr. W. JT. Sharp, 

. Director in Bombay, and the retirement, owing to'ill-health, of Mr.- Wright, 

Director in the Central Provinces.’ Mr. Godlijy, Director in the Punjab, also 
retired on the completion of his service. ’ ' ' 
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94 The inspecting stafi is maintained by government, with the exceptloii 
Inspection. ' oflieerg^appointed by local bodies. The organisation varies slightly 

from province to province. Generally speaking, the unit is the revenue 
division with an inspector in the Indian or the provincial educational service. 
In Bengal, where schools of the secondary type are numerous, second inspectors 
are added,’ subordinate to the divisional inspector pd ranging over a circle 
which comprises one or more districts. In the Punjab, too, the aim is to have 
two inspectors in each division— though this has not yet been fully carried 
out. Inspe 9 tors (or, in Bengal, second inspectors) are aided by assistant 
inspectors, to whom are delegated particular pieces of work or the inspection 
of fecial institutions. All these officers are cbsely concerned with secondary 
schools and training institutions (they do not generally inspect colleges). 
But the inspector is in general charge of all educational operations in his 
division or circle and naturally sees^ a certain number of primary schools. 
Besides inspecting, he advises the divisional Commissioner regarding general 
policy, distributes grants within his powers, controls the subordinate stafi, etc. 

The detailed inspection of primary schools, the smaller training classes, 
etc., is undertaken by deputy' inspectors. Each district has a deputy 
inspector. He is, a government servant and subordinate to the inspector, but 
is likewise the agent of the district board— a dual arrangement which, in 
practice, produces little or no difficulty. The deputy inspector again has 
under him sub-inspectors or assistant deputy inspectors, to each of whom is 
generally allotted a portion of the district. In Bengal the principal deputy 
inspector in each district is called the district deputy inspector, and posts 
of deputy inspector are interpolated between him and the sub-inspectors. 

There are other inspecting officers— supervisors in Madras; assistant sub- 
inspectors and inspecting pandits in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. The 
tendency has recently been to abolish these low-paid posts and to inprease the" 
number in the higher grades. But occassionally the numerical weakness of 
the superior staff and the inadequacy of funds necessitate the retention^or • 
even tne creation of such posts. . • <' 

/Specidi 95. Inspectresses are employed as far as*^ possible for the inspectioh'of. 

inspection. girls’ schools. There are also special inspectors for European schools and for > 
Muhammadan education and the teaching of Arabic and Persian. Mention 
is made of these agencies in paragraph 403-404, 455, 490 and 308.' Occasion- 
ally the_ inspectorship of European schools is combined with that of training 
institutions. In the Punjab the principal of the Central Training College 
is inspector of normal schools. The relations of the departments with 
technical institutions are described in paragraph 344. 

Special subjects taught in the schools have begun, to some extent, to 
demand expert inspection and their claims have received further recognition 
during the quinquennium. \ Madras has two inspectors of manual training,. 
the-Punjab an inspector of this subject combined with drawing and Bombay’ ■ 
an inspector of drawing. Bombay and' the Punjab have each an inspector • 
of science work in schools. The United Provinces has an inspector of 
Sanskrit teaching in English.schools, an inspector of Arabic madrassas and 
another of pathmalas; Bihar and Orissa has an assistant superintendent of 
Sanskrit studies. Most of these offices are of recent creation. Work has 
improved under their care, but the distances to be travelled are great and it 
is sometimes difficult for the special inspector to do all that is required of 
him., 

The organisation of medical inspection was hampered by the war. Para- 
graph 74 hqs described what it has been possible to accomplish. At Dacca 
and Bankipore there are inspectors of students’ residences. 

‘ Organisation 96. The last review stated that efforts were being made to secure better 
andmethds. co-ordination between inspecting agencies, These have been continued," and 
the relations of officers of different grades to one another, of the ordinary ^ 
inspecting staff to the special staff for girls’ schools or for Muhammadan 
education, etc., have been more clearly defined. ' . . 

The work and responsibilitiqs are largely distributed on a territorial 
basis. The reports contain clear descriptions of the organisation. The 
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following, from the Bombay report, may be taken as fairly typical, save that, 
in some provinces, inspectresses have now been invested with administrative 
functions. 

" The educational inspector inspects high schools, government middle schools and 
primary training institutions, and visits as many institutions of other classes in his 
division as possible. The deputy inspectors with the help of assistant deputy inspectors 
arrange for the examination or inspection of all public primary schools, most middle 
schools and certain other minor industrial and technical schools in their districts, They 
assist in the inspection of high schools in tlieir districts, as well as in the scholarship, 
vernacular final and training college examinations. The examination of normal classes 
in the district is also held by the district inspecting stafE. They visit private schools 
and in deserving cases advise managers to get them registered. They hold conferences 
of teachers, explain the methods to be followed in the teaching of diiferent subjects, 
watch modcUcssons being given by teachers, criticise these lessons, and give model 
lessons themselves. In the schools inspected or visited by them they direct and guide the 
work of teachers and leave notes in the log-books for their guidance. They re-visit 
these schools to see how far the instructions previously given have been followed. One 
of their most important duties during inspection tours Is to increase the number of 
pupUs in the schools by advice to the villagers. Another important part of their work is 
to pay surprise visits to schools, to ascertain whether the teachers am at their posts and 
to gain an insight into the normal working of these institutions. They study the educ- 
ational needs of their charges, visit villages that are likely to support schools, .and 
make enquiries as to whether special facilities should bo afforded to backward communi- 
ties. The inspecting staff of each district is provided with lanterns and lectures illus- 
trated by lantern slides arc frequently given. They are expected to keep in touch with 
the higher revenue and other district ofiloers, to discuss educational questions with 
them, and to invite their co-operation in any important educational question that may 
be under consideration at the time. The inspector of European schools, the special 
inspectors of science teaching and drawing, the inspectresses of girls’ schools, the 
special Muhammadan inspectress of Urdu girls’ schools, the special Muhammadan 
.-deputy inspectors of Urdu schools and the Bombay deputy inspectors are not administra- 
tive officers in the same way that the divisional educational inspectors and the district 
deputy inspootoin are ; they are purely inspecting officers, whose duty it is to go round 
and inspect the schools in their charge and to report on them with such recommendations 
for their improvement as they think necessary.” 

■ ■ The same report contains a description of methods. 

. V Since the abolition of capitation grants based on examination results by the grant- 
in-aid code of 1903, the method of inspection rather than of examination, 'full and 
detailed in each subject and of each pupil, has been adopted ns the means of judging 
the work and general efficiency of all aided and recognised schools. To government 
secondary schools also the same principle is applied, and the lieadinasters are not re- 
quired to await a regular examination of their schools from the inspecting staff for the 
purpose of class promotions. They arrange for the examination of their schools them- 
selves and the inspector nt his annual or other visits inspects the institutions, tests 
their progress and general working, satisfies himself that the class promotions have 
not been injudiciously made, and offers such criticism ns he considers necessary.” 

The movement is in the direction of advice and demonstration of teacliing 
methods. But rigorous investigation is no doubt also required to keep many 
■ teachers up to tlie mark, especially when the school is remote and seldom 
visited. 

97. The quinquennium has seen considerable increases of staff. New Nwnhers of 
inspectorates liave been created— one in Madras presidency with headquarters inspeclinri 
at Bangalore, one in Burma for the Arakan Division, two in Bihar and staff. 

Orissa for the Tirhut division and one for the district of Angul and the 
Orissa States, and two in the North-West Frontier Province. To these must 
be added the new posts of special inspectors, temporary appointments of 
personal assistants to divisional inspectors^ in Bombay and large increases 
of tlie subordinate staff, such as tlie creation of 49 posts of sub-assistant 
inspector in Madras, 

The numbers of officers in tlie different grades are shown in appendix III 
for .the different provinces. For all India there are 81 inspectors, 86 assistant 
inspectors, 388 deputy or district inspectors, 1,041 sub-inspectors or officers of 
similar grade, 240 supervisors, 289 inspecting pandits, 16 inspecting maulm, 
31-inspMtresses, 37 assistant and sub-assistant inspectresses— a total of 2,209 
officers. Tills calculation includes a certain number (rf posts which are sanc- 
tioned but mot filled. 
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98. The cost of the inspecting staff in 1916-17 was 149,64,587, being 
4-4 per' cent, of the total expenditure on education and 6-3 per cent, of the 
direct expenditure against 7-6 per cent, in 1911-12. The percentage on direct 
expenditure is 5-85 in Madras, 5-2 in Bombay and Bengal, 5-9 in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, 14-4 in Burma, 9 in Bihar and Orissa, 7-9 in the 
Central Provinces, 10-7 in Assam, 6-4 in-the North-West Prontier Province 
and 2-6 in the minor administrations. This large expenditure is often made 
a cause of complaint. It is difficult to institute comparisons with other 
countries. The percentage of the cost of direction and inspection in India 
is 9-5 of the total expenditure on education from public funds. In England 
end Wales it would appear from the latest available figures that the cost of 
administration (including inspection, legal expenses, etc.), is 6-6 of the total 
public expenditure on education. Special causes which necessitate a strong 
inspectorate in India are the distances to be travelled, the lack of unofficial 
supervision and the poor quality of many of the teachers, who require constant 
vigilance and advice. Moreover, the cost of the establishment is bound to 
loom large in the general bill for education while the pay of many teachers 
and consequently the upkeep charges of many schools remain deplorably low. 


Imdeqmcy of 

insvedinq 

staff. 


The 'problem 
of inspection. 


99. If the number of schools which each officer is required to inspect is 
taken as the criterion, the inspecting stafi must still be pronounced inadequate. 
A subordinate officer cannot effectively inspect more than 80-primary schools 
in the year, if he is to see each at least twice. Even this js a heavy burden. 
Fet in Madras each inspector has to see 46 secondary and training schools 
(the inspection of which occupies a longer period than does that of a primary 
school), let alone a number of lower grade schools sufficient to check the work 
of the subordinate staff; a sub-assistant inspector has on the average '196 
schools in his charge and an assistant and a sub-assistant inspectress 153. 
In Bengal there is an average of 114 public institutions per officer. In 
Bombay things are better, each officer being in charge of an average of 72 
schools and rather over 4,700 pupils. (The standard expected in this 
•presidency js the inspection of 3,000 pupils for a deputy inspector and 6,000 
for an assistant deputy inspector.) Eor the whole of India the number of , 
institutions per inspecting officer is 87. On the one hand this figure includes 
a certain number of colleges and schools which are not inspected by the.usual ^ ■ 
agency. _ On the other hand, the total of officers includes officers of all kinds— 
special inspectors, inspectresses, supervisors and inspecting pandits (who 
cannot be regarded as full units for inspecting purposes) and others whose 
duties are of a particular character The number of boys’ middle and primary 
schools per each officer of the rank of a deputy or sub-inspector is. 91. 


The reports 
is made more 


eports complain of the^ numerical paucity of the stafi, whose work 

jre arduous by the devolution of powers (in itself a necessa^ • i 

the recognition of instruction as an important part of inspecting dutaes, tn.*. 
growing complexity of the work and the necessity of co-operation with newly 

created educational bodies.' 


100. The most urgent problems are the following. Eirst and fo^most,^ 
the superior staff is mainly engaged with the growing number of b^her 
institutions, -training schools, etc., and with office work. Hence it has little 
time to devote to primary schools. This means that' the subordinate staff 
receive insufficient supervision and the idea spreads that, because the inspector 
does not so frequently visit primary schools, they are of minor importance. 
Ihis IS sjiecially to be apprehended when the subordinate staff, as otten 
happens is drawn from the town population and is apt not to appremate 
village kfe and its problems. Second; the subordinate staff .itself is frequmthr 
BO over-burdened with work that inspection must needs be cursory. Third, 
the pay and status of the subordinate staff are insufficient, pis is-the case 
save in Bombay) with the grade of deputy inspectors, whose dutira are 
nnpoTtant. The secondary education schemes which have been sanctioned 
forBmgaland.Bihar and Orissa contemplate, the creation- -of a -district 
inspector in the nrovincial -service in each district, the posts of assistant . 
inspectar -being absorbed in this new grade.- This reform at present delated 
by tjie war, will provide'^ch district with an educational officer qualified to.-c 
advise the magistrate and the -district board and adequately remimerated for.; 
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his work. Fourth, the oflice accommodation of the deputy inspMtor and his 
subordinates is often insufficient, being frequently merely a room in the bond’s 
office; and, in many localities, the provision of houses for the subordinate 
staffiis required. Finally, though the basis of work must long remain terri- 
torial, the growth of specialisation and of industrial and commercial develop- 
ments will render necessary the appointment of a larger number of specialists, 
the need for whom is already felt."^ 

111. — Other agencies of control. 

101. The civil authorities are concerned with education, as with all Civil officers. 
branches of administration. In especial, the district magistrate is, as such, 
required to look into the state of schools and, since he is generally chairman 

of the district board, is particularly interested in primary institutions. In 
this latter capacity he lias a large voice in the framing of the board’s budget, 
though the portions of it which deal with education are submitted through the 
inspector to the Director, who can lodge an appeal against them. Ciyil officers 
inspect schools on their tours. Tlie reports speak of the cordial relation.? 
existing between the civil .authorities and the educational officers. 

102. The universities form an important agency of control, since they Universities. 
exercise the various powers described in chapter VT, have a free hand 
regarding standards and examinations and thus regulate the attainment of 
students in schools and colleges. A university is kept in touch with the 
department of public instruction by the presence of the Director ex officio* 

and of other members of the educational service upon its councils. Its 
relation with the government is secured in various ways— the head of the 
administration is ordinarily the Chancellor; where there is Council govern- 
ment, the members of Council (or at least some of them) are included in the 
senate; and government possesses various- powers, such as the sanction of 
regulations. 

103. There are a certain number of standing committees. The oldest landing hoaids 
the educational syndicate in Burma,_ wliich'*avas incorporated by legislation and Committees 
in 1860. It conducts certain examinations, mainly the tests in theoretical (a) advisory, 
Imowlcdge 'for teachers under training. But its chief function is advisory; 

and government and the department consult it when important educational 
questions arise. Two-thirds of its^ members represent non-educational 
'interests and ne,arly half are non-official. 

Another example of advisory committees was the female educatipnal 
committee in Eastern Bengal and Assam. There is now a single committee 
of this nature for Bengal. 

A recent and important development is the establishment of a loard of 
education in the United Provinces including official and non-official members 
interested in educational problems. The functions of this board are advisory. 

Another type of standing committee, which is found in all the larger 
provinces, is the text-book committee which advises government ns to suitable 
books for use in schools. A description of the operations of these bodies will 
be., found in chapter XXII. 

' 104. A board of examiners was previously conslitiiled for the conduct of (6) examining. 
some of the departmental examinations in Eastern Bengal. This board 1ms 
been abolished. A similar board, which at the same time was created for 
Assam, has been split up into a mimher.of smaller bodies for the management 
of different kinds of examinations. In Bihar and Orissa a school examina- 
tion board on similar lines was constituted in 1913 for the control of examina- 
tions of training institutions. It is said to have standardised the examina- 
tions and to have improved the quality of ■work done in the lower class 
institutions. The boards of technical and Sanskrit examinations in Bengal 
are mentioned in paragraphs 22.5 and 307. There arc also boards for conduct- 
.ing school-leaving examinations. 

• • 105. In addition to the local bodies, presenfly to be described, attempts (c) adminiitra- 
'-liaye recently been made to create committees wliicli .wo^dd exercise some con- iive, 
trdl- over educational matters within defined areas. It is natural that com- 

■ t jn tlio Ronnres Ilinilii University tlie Piroclor is on tlio Uennto Init not ex oflicio. 
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mittees of this nature should be established in Burma where district boards do 
not exist. At the end of the quinquennium divisional school boards and a 
Rangoon school board were created in that province to facilitate the parti- 
cipation of civil officers and non-officials in the conduct of local educational 
affairs Some of the duties and responsibilities of the department of public 
instruction have been assigned to these boards, which exercise their functions 
through the inspector of schools as their secretary, Their functions are 
confined to the administration and supervision of vernacular education within 
their several areas, subject always to the general control of the department, 
the orders of the government and the provisions of the codes. 

Elsewhere functions of this nature are performed by the local bodies. In 
the United Provinces, however, an attempt has been made to constitute com- 
mittees for smallPT areas than those controlled by district boards. The scheme 
fits in with the system initiated on the recommendations of the Piggotfc 
committee of 1913 (see paragraph 266). Under this system the whole 
province is divided into circles each of which has central schools together with 
preparatory schools. It has now been ruled that there should be a local com- 
mittee for each circle consisting of a few residents of villages, whose duties 
are to supervise and encourage schools within the circle by endeavouring to 
increase the enrolment, by insisting on regularity and punctuality of teachers 
and of pupils, by providing or recommending improvements, by assisting 
boards in fixing the lee rates, by advice as to hqurs of attendance and hpvest 
holidays, bv arranging for prize distributions, etc. In the Allahabad ffistrict 
it is stated that these committees are playing_^an_ important part in the 
advancement of primary education and arousihg interest. Elsewhere they 
do not seem to have been of mudi value, and according to latest information 
they are being abolished. 

There are numberless so-called managing committees, some of which are 
really advisory. But, as these are attached to individual institutions, it will be 
more convenient to notice them in the chapters dealing with different types of 
education. 


IV.— Local hdies, 

Duties oj local 106. Local bodies form one of tlie most important agencies both of control 
Mies. and of direct management. They include rural boards' and ' ‘ 

A rural board (generally called a district board or a district council) 
jurisdiction in matters of education, sanitation, roads, ferries, ’ 

over the area of a district. There are smaller bodies, called local or lu V 
boards, which, under the general control of the district board, ^e 
delegated functions over sul^divisional areas. In Assam there are no m 
boards, their place being entirely taken by local boards. In 
no boards either district or local Municipalities are .^“-jginthe 
and towns and possess a responsibility similar to that of district boa 
matter of education. Taken together these two types of bodies 
agency of local self-government. , , 

107. The educational functions of local bodies are imposed ^ 1 
law and elaborated in by-laws. The' Acts vary considerably in the de^ 
which they lay responsibility upon these bodies and the scope of the 
thus imposed. 



|iiuvi8iuu lur me insirucnon in bojioois oi wu ^ the 

^e. But even here the responsibility is expressly limited hy the 
funds at their disposal may admit.' In Baihay^ too,, iris 
porationt^malie adequate provision for maintaining, aiding 
schools. But here again there is a conditionin| dause: which 
adequacy does not inTolye universal ayf’ication, by providiag tha > ^ 

“‘i compulsory at the instance of ^ > 

™ ‘H^^6ifaonal cost thereby incurred shall be paid bJ 8“"^ £ SJary 
in the Unitei Pminces the P'f f ^ 

““d the Act appears to interpret the X^biect at 
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funds to be applicublo to this object — ^witb tho addition, in tbe case of the last tlu'ee 
provinces, of training and scbolarsbips. Tbe Acts governing district boards are still 
loss drastic. In Bombay, it is tlie duty of tbe boards to make adequate provision for 
jtfimary schools and for training. Boards in Madras shall provide for the diffusion ot 
education by the construction and maintenance of schools, inspection and training. 

But in both these presidencies this duty is to bo porfoi'mcd only so far as funds permit. 

Tho Bengal Act is peculiar in charging boards with the maintenance and management 
of all primary schools under public management; as a matter of fact board schools in 
Bengal are few and of recent growth, tho system being almost wholly one of grants-iu- 
aid. In tho United and tho Central Provinces tho boards shall, so far as the funds at 
their disposal permit, provide for the establishment and maintenance of schools, inspec- 
tion, training, and scholarsliips. It is specified that these things are under tho control 
of boards in the Punjab, In Assam, a board may contribute towards or bo charged with 
the establishment, maintenance and management of all primary and middle vernacular 
schools under jmblio management, ' 

It is generally stated that local bodies may perform their duties wholly 
or partially through grauts-in-aid. In all cases the Acts permit government, 
in case of default, either to execute the neglected duties at the expense of the 
local body or to supersede it. 

It occasionally happens that municipalities find it convenient to transfer 
the administration of their educational institutions to the district boards, 
while continuing to pay the expenses. This is the practice among the smaller 
municipalities of tlie United Provinces, which have no machinery for control, 
and those of the Jullundur division of the Punjab. The arrangement is found 
to make for efficiency but tends to weaken local interest. 

108. The Acts do not, save in the case of Bombay city, and the boards of 
that presidency, of Bengal and of the United Provinces, limit the functions of 
local oodies to primary education. In Assam the limitation is to primary and 
middle vernacular education. But the chief concern of local bodies is with 
primary .schools. In addition to maintaining schools, some local bodies give 
aid to privately managed schools. In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, this is 
the usual manner in wiich they discharge their responsibilities. Elsewhere 
maintained and aided elemontaiw schools exist side by side. But in Bombay, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces aid to schools in board (as 
apart Irom municipal) areas is given almost exclusively by government. In 
Bihar and Orissa, where tho distribution of grants was only recently entrusted 
to municipalities, the change is said to have resulted in greater interest. In 
Burma, though there are no boards, considerable sums are spent in the lower 
districts from local cesses upon maintained and aided schools. 

109. The number of institutions and pupils in schools managed by local Number atid 

bodies and the total expenditure on education by these bodies are shown below, cost of ins- 
Dctailed figures for provinces are found in appendices V and VI. iilutions 

managed by 

Board.. Murdclpnlilic.. 

Numbei of institulious . . 88,049 2,952 

Nambor of pupils . . . 2,234,0GG 331,474 

Total expendituro . . . Bl,73, 78,535 B49,39,083 

In addition to the institutions shown are the mass of schools (especially 
great in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras) which are aided by these 
bodies. 

The general result is that local bodies manage 41,001 institutions contain- 
ing 2,565,540 pupils, or 35-G per cent, of the total number of pupils in public 
institutions and that their educational expenditure, including contributions 
from provincial funds, is 112,23,17,618, or 19-9 of the total expenditure on 
education. But a reference to paragraph 115 will show that more than half 
of this sum is in reality provided from provincial revenues. 

110. The powers of the local bodies are defined by rules. Tho amount of Educational 
independence they can exercise varies -largely. In Bombay tho actual powers o/ local 
administration of board schools rests with the department of public instruc- iodics. 

tion, the boards themselves voting money, deciding on their location^and, so 
far as rules permit, fixing the fee-rates. The appointjnent and control of 
staff, the determination and payment of salaries and the grant of Iqave are 
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of Bombay, of theTTnited Provinces (where government in 1916 gave grants 
to four of the municipal towns in order to enable them to make such appoint- 
ments) and in Nagpur. The Director in the Central Provinces says that the 
appointment in this last case is a wise step, but that similar appointments 
under district councils would be a mistake, since his experience of a double 
system of inspection is not encouraging and funds required for the develop- 
ment of schools cannot be spared for this purpose. In the Punjab some oF 
the municipalities maintain lady superintendents for inspecting purposes. 

_ 113. The amount to be spent by local bodies on education in vaiious Expenditureby 

provinces is sometimes fixed by rule; but the tendency of late has been to, leave local bodies. 
the decision in this matter to the bodies themselves. The rules in force nuring 
' the quinquennium are briefly given below. 

Boards in Bombay are required to spend not less than one-third of the 
revenue derived from the land-cess upon education. In the United Provinces 
it is laid down by law that the provision made by the municipalities for 
primary schools cannot be regarded as reasonable unless it amounts to at least 
five per cent, of the normal income after de^duction has been made of income 
from special services. The minimum expenditure prescribed for boards in 
the Punjab is a sum made up of all grants made for purposes of education, 
the fee income and 25 per cent, of the general income of the district fund 
excluding the items before mentioned. It is further laid dpwn that out of 
this sum the portion set apart for primary education should be not less than 
grants for and fees from that class of instruction and three-fifths of the por- 
tion of the annual income set aside for education generally. In the case of 
municipalities in that province the rule regarding general expenditure on 
education is similar save that 10 per cent, of the income is prescribed in place 
of 25 per cent. In Burma, where there are no boards, the maximum expen- 
diture made by municipalities should not exceed 5 per cent, of the gross annual 
income; nothing'is laid down regarding the minimum. In Bihar and Onssa 
the^minimum expenditure for a board is the amount actually expended in 
1911-12 plus an amount approximately equal to 10 per cent, of the grant from 
the Public Works cess, plus the total of the recurring grants given by Govern- 
ment since April 1st, 1912. In the Central Provinces board expenditure may 
not exceed a sum equivalent to the education cess, the fee receipts, govern- 
ment grants, private subscriptions and such portion of the boardjs income as 
with the approval of the commissioner has been allotted to edudation. The 
rule regarding municipalities is the same save that there is no education cess. 

An important piece of legislation has been carried out in Berar, whereby dis- 
trict councils may at their option double the education cess and impose a 
further cess on non-agriculturists. It is proposed similarly to legislate for 
the other divisions of the Central Provinces. In Assam the percenfege spent 
is not ordinarily to fall short of that represented by the expenditure of the 
previous year and of the year 1904-05, exclusive of grants; i.e., the expendi- 
ture of 1904-05 is taken as the basis and to this are added the enhancement up 
to the previous year and any new grants made during the year. In the North- 
West Frontier Province a board is required to spend 25 per cent, of its total 
income exclusive of school fees and grants which are to be expended on educa- 
tion in full. 

No specific rules are laid down for boards or municipalities in Madras 
and Bengal, for boards in the United Provinces or for municipalities in Bom- 
bay, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province. In 
the Madras municipalities, however, it is laid down that 15 per cent, of the 
income may be regarded as a fair proportion In Bengal the rule requiring 
a municipality to spend 3-2 per cent, of its ordinary income has been abro- 
gated, but it is understood that this is still taken as a fairly suitable standard. 

Nor is there any strict rule regarding board expenditure in this presidency. 

Ordinarily however the income from pounds and ferries and some portion 'of 
the Public Works cess are assigned to education. ' 

114. The percentage of educational expenditure on the total expenditure 
of boards throughout India is, in Madras 14-8, Bombay 43-1, Bengal 23-1, 

United Provinces 28-3, Punjab 27-6, Bihar and Orissa 19T, Central Provinces 
and Berar 30-0, Assam 33-3, North-West Frontier Province 42-9, Coorg 26-7, 

Delhi 37-1, Ajmer-Merwara 9T, and for all India 24-9. 
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provincial re- 
sources to 


Similarly the proportion so spent in municipalities is^ in Madras 9'6, 
Bombay 15-9, Bengal 8-8, United Provinces 6-7, Punjab ll-O, Buimal'4, Bihar 
and Orissa 4'6, Central Provinces and Berar 14'0, Assam 8^, North-West 
Frontier Province 114, Goorg 14-3, Delhi 3-9, Bangalore 2-2, Ajmer-Merwan 
4-7 Madras Corporation 44, Bombay Corporation 4-0, Calcutta Corporation 
O-ei Itogoon Corporation 54, and for all India 6'8. 

The large differences in the proportions are probably explicable by 
varieties in the methods of calculating income, etc* 

Assistance revr 115. Id connection with these questions of expenditure two important 
ierei from points should be noted which have enhanced the resources of local bodies. 

Previous to 1913 the boards of several provinces did not receive the whole 
of the land cess. In Bengal for instance the cess was divided into the road 
cess and the public works cess and the latter was taken by the local Govern- 
ment, which however returned a portion in the shape of grants. In the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province con- 
siderable reductions were made from the cesses for various purposes. In 1913 
the entire net proceeds of the cesses were handed over to the boards, the Govern- 
ment of India making assignments to the local Governments to cover the 
loss. By this means the income of boards in the provinces named above was 
enhanced by 82^ lakhs. 

Secondly, Government supplemented the incomes of boards in 1905 by 
contributions for general purposes amounting to 25 per cent, of Aeir then 
existing income and both in that year and subsequently imperial grants 
assisted local Governments in making special contributions to boards and 
municipalities for purposes of education and sanitation. Of the grants made 
during the viceroyalties of Lord Curzon and Lord Hardinge, a substantial 
portion was handed over to local bodies for the development of primary schools. 
The amount shorn in general table I¥, as expended from local funds upon 
education amounts to Rl, 73,78, 535 and that from municipal fun® to 
S49, 39,083. But out of the former sum R99, 96,410 and out of the latter 
R15,83,798 are contributed from provincial revenues, so that out of me grano 
total of iKJ,23, 17,618 expended by local bodies no less than 
more than half represents money handed over to them by the local 
ments. The total expenditure in each province shown separately 
and municipalities together with the government contributions me 
these sums are shown in appendix VI. The variations are strikii^. esptoia j 
the comparative paucity of contributions madeln Bengal, and are pro i 
to be explained by differences in the conditions of boards and their amniy 
discharge their functions. 

116. An interesting example of the method on which 
^n allotted to boards is contained in the Punjab report. Wh® 
imperial grants were received, it was laid down that the local 
would bear two thirds of the salaries of trained board school teaenMS 
grants earned by aided elemental schools and one-half of the ° 
trained tochers, a proviso being made that no trained teacher shouia 
less than R12 a month or R15, if a headmaster. As the system 
richer districts, special doles 'were made to the poorer boards, 
imperial grants were thus allocated and no new grants were w^commg, i 
was fomd that government had committed itself to the expenditme oi ow 
half a lakh which was not covered by the funds available ^ j iv, 
had to be reappropriated from other heads. Hence in 1915 the systo tma to 
be changed. Boards are now required to submit proposals ^-”2^ (.i-e 

tnbution is made according to their needs by the Finance C > 
grant for each new school Uired being R200-a liberal estimate of two- 
thirds of tbe annual cost in the Punjab. ,. , - 


H increased during the.tweive , 

time before the polww of imnerial granti! whether general or for eaurationai 

purpoa,^ was instituted. TlFe expen diture i n 1904-05 was just over 9 ob lakhs. 
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In 1911-12, it was El, 35, 64, 264. In 1916-17, it was E2, 23, 17, 618. Thus 
the increase during the quinquennium has been a little over 87^ lakhs and 
during the past 12 years 128 lakhs. When it is considered that government 
now contributes over 115 lakhs towards the educational expenditure of boards 
and that a considei^ble amount of this was made available during these twelve 
years it is clear that the additional amount which local bodies have found 
from their own resources for purposes of education is comparatively small. 

118. During the quinquennium the Government of India issued a resolu- Declaration of 
tion on Local Self-Government and also passed orders on the questions raised policy by the 
by the Eoyal Commission on Decentralisation. These orders, issued on the Government of 
19th September 1916, were as follows. Generally speaking the Government of India. 

India endorsed the decision of the Commission to give to local bodies a 

greater share in the control of such education as is entrusted to them. It 
accepted the principle that the activities of these bodies should in the main 
be confined to primary schools, tlmugh the charge of vernacular middle schools 
might also be undertaken in cases where their duti^ towards primary 
education were fully discharged, and that secondary institutions teaching 
English should be financed by government. £s, however, government is at 
present unable to meet the adfeional expenditure which the adoption of this 
recommendation would involve and the reduction in grants for other objects 
might lead to misconceptions, the financial support of secondary English 
schools now maintained at the cost of local bodies must continue so to be 
''maintained, though expenditure on this object should not be increased at the 
expense of the interests of primary education. As regards the powers of 
local bodies, such matters as leave, acting and travelling allowances pensions 
or provident funds and maximum salaries for establishments should be 
governed by rule^ prescribed by the local Government. But the local bodies 
should have a free hand in the creation and filling up of appointments, punish- 
ment, dismissal, etc. They should also be able to open and close schools, 
although the collector should have power to order the opening of new primary 
schools where necessary and a local body might be required to submit proposals 
for the closing of a school to the collector or the director. The practice under 
which a certain choice is allowed in the curriculum should be emphasised. 

The departments of public instruction will continue to prescribe courses, the 
adoption of which, udth or without any alteration, should be left to the local 
bodies. Text-books not approved by the department should not be prescribed 
without the sanction of the collector. But a free choice should be given from 
lists of approved works provided changes are not unnecessarily frequent. As 
regards inspection, the ordinary practice should continue as heretofore, 
namely, the retention of toe inspecting staff in thepay and under the control 
of government, though a local staff might be maintained at the expense of local 
■■ funds provided it merely took toe place of the existing staff and was sub- 
ofdinated to tlie government inspecting agenejL Finally local bodies should 
be given full power to pass their budgets, though the rule should generally be 
adopted that grants made for education are spent on that object and that the 
standard of expenditure on primary education previous to the receipt of such 
grants is not substantially reduced. 

119. It is usual to add a few remarks regarding educational work under Education in 
the Corporations in the presidency cities. The position is as follows presidency 

" cities. 
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Thd Madras and Bombay Corporations maintain 21 and 195 primary 
schools Avito 2,742 and 23,987 pupils respectively. It may be assumed that 
Dtlier schools in Madras receive aid. In Calcutta there are 337 boys primary 
stoools, mainly of toe proprietary type, with 17,229 pupils. 
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120. The contrast between Bombay and Calcutta is striking, especially in 
view of the statement made by Mr. Iiornell,_ that of the expenditure in the 
latter city only R22,782 (exclusive of remissions of rates and taxes) goes^on 
primary education,* whereas Bombay spends over 5 lakhs on this object. The 
question of education in Calcutta came to be regarded as so important during 
. ihe quinquennium that an officer was -deputed to investigate it. He reported 
that the condition of schools was far from satisfactory. “ An ill-lighted and 
ill-ventilated room in a private 'pueka house, or an equally objectionable hut 
with a tiled rcof; a number of boys huddled together, sitting, in^some cases, 
on benches and, in some, on the floor, but all alike shouting at the top of their 
voices; a guru, uneducated and untrained, but determined to eke out a living; 
for himself, dozing at the desk— this is the picture of an ordinary primaiy 
school.” This report was laid before the Corporation. The chairman 
pointed out that the Bombay municiplity receives an annual grant from 
government for liquor licenses and tooacco duty aggregating 4|- laWis a year 
It was also pointed out that the Corporation were not in a position to under- 
take the primary responsibility for the provision and maintenance of schools 
and that it was not the intention of the law that they should do so. It was, 
however, admitted that schools were unsatisfactory and the Corporation 
declared that they would be glad to co-operate with government in improving 
it, the suggestion being made that l(«,ns should be raised for the construction 
of suitable school buildings and the amounts now spent on grants might be 
devoted to interest and sinking fund, the Corporation undertaking a larger 
expenditure for some such specific purposes and government defraying the 
cost pi the staff and maintenance of the schools so constructed. Ths 
Presidency division inspector has since been instructed to prepare a scheme 
setting forth the needs of each ward in respect of school buildings. 


121. The position in Bombay is as follows. The produce of liquor licenses 
and tobacco duty had been made over to the Corporation to help defray the 
police charges. When government in 1907 undertook these charges, which 
amounted to just over 5 lakhs, it did not resume these concessions. But in 
exchange the_ Corporation undertook certain medical, educational and other 
expenses which had previously devolved on government and which also 
amounted to just over 5 lakhs (inclusive of the total government expenditure 
on primary education in the city, which, apart from building grants, then 
amounted to B86,000 a year). The Corporation further undertook to make 
Such adequate provision for primaiy education as might devolve upon them 
owing to the withdrawal of the Governmeut expenditure, safeguards l^ng, 
however, added in case of a change of policy. Accordingly the City of Bom- 
bay Mimicipal Act renders it incumbent on the Corporation to make adequate 
provision for primary education. A further section of the Act lays down 
that if at any time government makes primary education free or free and com- 
pulsory in the city, it shall then pay to the Corporation a grant amounting “ 
one third of the difference between the cost thereafter annually incurred by the 
Urporation on primary education and the' cost so incurred in 

™^ths ig also provided 


u the cost of primary education, the Corporation womu 

be entitled to benefit thereby to tlie same extent as other munictoalitiM. 

obligation laid upon it By the Act. the Bo^’^ay CoiTora- 
expenditure upon education from 1-7 

rSvpH / mentioned that in 

3^2 lakhs licenses about 144: lakh and from the tobacco octroi 


theimw? too the contribution made by the Corporation towards 

ties ^as remitted in 1888, when the suburban muuicipalu, 

abSd and the rateievied for.that purpose was 

in order tliS li K '^ouservancy tax with the same maximum u'as mpos^ 
befoj^." Tiie Corporation might not be worse off S'"®,?® 
cretion of the ^orporatton ^ primary and technical education lies at- 

of Cdcrtttn, IBlwTTstat'J'-Uw't 

“Wat yaar (page si). 
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V. — Private managing agencies. 

123. Privately managed institutions number 111^523 und their pupilsPrirafely 
4,402,883 or 61-1 per cent, of the total number of pupils in public institutions.wTaJWffed 
Expenditure on these institutions is E5.07, 80,150 made up of Rl, 58,07,359 

from public funds, Rl,98,70,419 from fees and SI, 51, 02, 372 from other 
sources. Thus, the majority of institutions fall under private management. 

124. The policy of ^trusting much of the educational activity of LheT/ie policy of 
countiy to societies and individuals dates from the despatch of 1854 and haspriwfe vian- 
since been steadily purs4ed by government. The main reason for initiatingffjremeHJ and 
the policy was the consideration that government \vith its limited lesonrcesgrant-in-aid. 
could not cope with the almost boundless exigencies of the situation. The 
Commission of 1882 declared the improvement and extension of private insti- 
tutions to be the principal care of the department. But it found among its 
witnesses differences amounting to a complete conflict of opinion on this point, 

it admitted the unsuitability of the grant-in-aid system in its existing form 
to the supply of education for the masses, it dwelt on the lack of agencies and 
co-operation, it was unable to advise the immediate or general withdrawal 
of the State from the provision of high education and it agreed “ that the 
careful supervision of the State is indispensable for higher education; and 
that whatever withdrawal there may be, whether soon or late, from its direct 
provision, there should be none whatever from its indirect but efficient 
control.”* The Resolution of 1913 restated adherence to the policy. “ It is 
dictated,” the Resolution ran, “ not by any belief in the inherent superiority 
of private over State management, but by preference for an established system 
and, above all, by the necessity of concentrating the direct energies of the 
State and the bulk of its available resources upon the improvement and 
expansion of elementary education. The policy may be summarised as the 
encouragement of privately managed schools under suitable bodies maintained 
in efficiency by government inspection, recognition and control, and by the aid 
of government funds.” 

. The amount of- recurring grant-in-aid given towards the maintenance 
of privately managed institutions has increased in the past twenty years from 
R41,34,001 to Rl,58, 07,359. During the quinquennium the increase was 
R60,13,088. The total .sum now gii'en is made up of Sl,07,75,504 given 
directly from provincial funds and B50, 31,855 from local and municipal funds. 

In -addition to this, large amounts are disbursed from public funds to 
meet the cost of buildings and other indirect expenditure connected with 
privately managed institutions. The number of institutions now in receipt 
of aid is 92,582, while that of unaided institutions is only 18,941. 

125. The aided primary school has not, on the whole, been particularly Value of pri- 
successful. Board schools are more efficient and popular. The system^ of ^oatdy managed 
private management has led to a large expansion of secondary and collegiate institutions. 
ediLChtion, and here and there has called forth local generosity. On the other 

Imnd, ‘ several of the reports point out that such schools are not always wisely 
Ideated; they can be started "Avhere and when and under whatever auspices 
chance may provide,” sometimes in competition with each other or with 
government institutions; many depend solely or almost solely upon fees; and 
this fact, combined with the light control which external authorities bring 
to bear, is not always productive of happy results. 

126. On the other hand -there are many excellent private institutions. Missio)is 
-Conspicuous among these are those managed by missions. In the larger 
•provuices they numbei- 10,461, namely, 42 colleges, 843 secondary schools, 

9,259 primary schools, 75 training institutions and 242 other schools. Their 
'‘fotal cost is 51,38,00,457. Out of this sum, R38,27,311 come from mission 
■funds, to which must be added the honorary services of many teachers. 

'Appendix VII gives further details. Church of England missions educate 
some 113,000 pupils and contribute about 7-84 lakhs j Roman. Catholic missions 
approximately 108,000 pupils and 8-8 lakhs; Baptist missions 54,000 pupils 
and 3 lakhs. Scotch, American and other missions work, on a large scale. 

-> *Ileport of the Indiaa Education Commission of 1882, pages S52, 356, 357, 436, 454, 462, 463, 464. 
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The Methodist Episcopalian and Welsh Calvinistic missions may be specially 
mentioned. 

The education of girls, of aboriginal tribes and of depressed classes is 
the field in which missions have achieved the most conspicuous success. But 
they also maintain excellent colleges and secondary schools and manage 
popular hostels. _ • v 

127. Some of the schools managed by Indian societies or endowed by 
liberal-minded land-holders and others also reach a high level of efficiency. 
Among the former class, there' are a considerable number in the Bombay 
presitoy— the institutions of the Deccan Educational Society, the Shikshami 
Prasarak Mandali, the Ahmednagar Education Society, the Seva Sadan and 
others. In this presidency some of the proprietary schools, too, are reported 
as doing really good work. Many of the proprietary schools throughout 
however, are in need of reform, as also are those managed by fainmt 
committees. Mr. Homdl, speaking of the managing committees of aided 
middle schools, says that they cannot as a rule be regarded seriously, as all 
authority is centred in the secretary or the president. This remark is of 
wide application. Further comment on the results of the policy of dependence 
on private efiort is reserved for the chapter on secondary education. 


OHAPTEET. 

THE EDUCATIONAL STAFF. 


128. The inspectorate and the staff of government institutions are com- 
. posed of government servants, who are arranged in services in the way 
described below. 

(i) The Indian Educational service, which consists mainly of 

is recruited by the Secretary of State. Its members fill the poste of ’ 
inspectors, principals, professors, headmasters, etc. The pay is 
by annual increments of S50 to B1,000. As to furthfer promotion, them a 
the posts of Director which carry special pay, sixteen* p^sonal 
rising to B250 or BbOO, and, in cases where a man fails to obtain these aw ■ 
tages, allowances of BlOO a month after 15 years’ service. PS'vivn 
service ordinarily required is 30 years and the pension amounts to ® 
a Director of approved service receiving £525. Ladies receive spMial ra 
of pay ranging generally from B300 to B500 or E600 a month. The po^ 
Director is not confined to the Indian Educational Service and, if u 
officer is to be found in that service, may be otherwise filled. -^PP? . 

are occasionally made to other posts also, from services other than the eau 
tional. 

(ii) The provincial services, which are composed mainly of Indians, are 
recruited by the local Governments. They include inspectors, assistant ana 
joint inspectors, principals, professors, headmasters of important high schools 
and of some normal schools, etc. The arrangement of the services vanes 
from province to province. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa wd Awam there is 
a regular graded service from S200 to B700 a month. _ 

vices are sometimes split up according to the kinds of duties periormea. ine 

average pay is B320, the highest mte being B418'9 in Burma 

S230'9 in the North-West Frontier Province.! i, ii * t j- 

(til) The subordinate service, which is composed alnuKtw 9 7° Indians 
and is recruited by local Governments, comprises such f 4 ... 
and sub-inspectors, lecturers in colleges, headmasters, 

Here also Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Ass-am have » 

from S50 to R250 a month. In othei- provinces 

adopted, .the service being sometimes split up according ^ 


Burm RIISS, Bilu 
ABBUrn «2494, ^orth-We6t Frontier ProriDce K30'9. 
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duties performed. The average pay is R65-1 .varying from R53-7, in 'the 
North-West frontier Province to S88, in Bengal.^ 

(w) In some provinces are found lower subordinate services. Sanction 
has recently been obtained to the breaking up in some cases of these services 
into separate cadres according to the work performed, such as a vernacular 
teachers’ service and so forth. 

(v) Outside posts are generally created for officers performing special 
duties. 


The numbers in these services, the average emoluments and the proportion 
of Europeans and Indians who occupy posts are shown in the following state- 
ment. The figures for different provinces are given in appendix VIII. 


.Semco 


Indian Educational ncrvica f 
Provincial Educational scn’ico 
Suliocdinaio Educational Gcrvice 
Unclassified posts 


Total 
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129. It has already been stated that improvements in the pay of those Improvements 
engaged in educational work formed a feature of the quinquennium. These in the pay of 
improvements, however, touched mainly the board teachers of primary schools the services. 
and the staff of aided secondary and primary schools, and affected only to a 
less degree the services here described. A few minor changes were made. 

Headmasters of high schools recruited in England now enjoy the full pay of 
the Indian educational service; in the Central Provinces the collegiate branch 
of the provincial sendee was reorganised in grades from R150 to R500; and 
in Bengal the headmasters and headmistresses of government high and middle 
English and vernacular schools were gfaiited local allowances of R50, R30 and 
R20 a month, and assistant headmasters or mistresses of high schools R20 a 
month, provided that, in the case of high school staff, the officers are members 
of the subordinate educational service. Other schemes of reform are a-foot, 
such as the transfer to the provincial service of the chief deputyjnspector in 
each district (henceforward to be known as the district inspector) and head- 
masters of high schools in the case of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. But 
organised improvement in the prospects of the Indian and provincial services 
was shelved pending the deliberations of the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services in India, wliich commenced its sittings in November 1912 and whoso 
report appeared in 1916. 

In view of this delay it was decided to give some temporary relief in the 
case of the educational services, where the necessity of improvement had so 
long been recognised. Accordingly at the beginning of 1913, eight spemal 
allowances of R150 each were bestowed on officers of the provincial services 
whose recognised claim for promotion to the Indian Educational service could 
not be conceded till a decision was reached. The cases of qthers, whose pay 
'appeareo incommensurate ^vith their merits but whose age precluded their 
chances of benefiting by any scheme of reorganisation, were treated under 
general financial powers conferred on local Governments at the beginning of 
the quinquennium. At the end of 1914, a provision with similar ends in view 

I’Tlic fiEnri's for tlio prorincon arc — Mnilrns JITS'!, UomLny R7R, UonEnl 1188. Unitod Provinros 
nrn-T. Piinjnl) HOI’S. nOinr and Oiism llSflO. Control Piovihrci H8l, Aninm 11702, Nortli-Wost 
Fronlior Provincp B3’7. Tlio fiEiiro for Iliirnin tin'; not liocn n-tiirnod. 

t'llK' follou-inc ore not indiidod in tlio Indian I'Murntionnl Roivirp fiEiirt".:— FIi-o" nlTirors of 
llomlmv, »w., tlio Diiwlor of Pnldio Iii'itriiclion and 4 olTippro on dopMlntinn ; 12 Taranrios, c in 
IlonEnl, 1 in the Pnnjali. B in Ililini and Oritsa, nnd 2 Indiana u-lio nro afTicintinE in llio Punjab in 
pinco of Europpnna on dopnlntinn It inrliidoa ono oflirpr on dopntntinn in tlio Punjab from tlio 
ModirnI Doparlnicnt. 
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was made for the Indian Educational sendee, by wliicli allowances aggregating 
R23,800 a year were distributed to certain of its members provided they ful- 
filled specified conditions of service. 

A fairly sustained effort has also been made to improve the pay of the stall 
in the lower services. Tlius, Mr. Mayhew reports that the average pay of 
teachers in government secondary' schools has been raised from E65 to B85; 
undergraduates rise in grades from 3140 to R12.o and graduate teachers on a 
time scale from RGO to R125, while there are 40 additional posts of Bl.50 to 
R250 reserved for ofllcers of special merit. 

The staff in 130. Of the total of 280,738 teachers hi colleges and schools, only 9,474 

schools are in government service. Of the remaining 271,204, there are 78,977 in 
mnagdhy board employ, 13,058 in municipal and 179,229 in private employ. - 
local Mies and Contributions to local funds and enhanced aid have served to improve the 
'private ■ pay given to these teachers. In the resolution of 1913 the Government of 

agendes. India laid down R12 as the minimum pay of trained primary teachers. In 

many cases this minimum is exceeded. But the existence of a large body of 
untrained men reduces the average of board teachers’ pay to less than this 
amount. One of the inspectors in Bihar and Orissa reports that in aided 
high schools (exclusive of mission schools) the rates of pay now range generally 
from R20 to ElOO instead of, as formerly, from R12 to EGO, and in privately 
managed middle schools from R15 to R50, instead of EC to E30. 

The pay received by board, municipal and private teachers in various 
grades of institutions throughout India is as follows. 
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t * Tv ^ shown for teachers in hoard secondary schools is due to the 

tact that these are largely middle vernacular schools. The total numter ot 
teachers here shmvn falls slightly short of the actual total. Figures for Coorg, 
Ajmer-Merwara and Bangalore are not included. 

131. Apart, however, from the actual pay received, it is important to 
of^thefr employeM^^™"^* controlling authorities for the prospects 


semnts are classed in the services already specified, receive 
eguiar grade or time-scale promotion and are eligible for pension. 

tiTOpfS "‘™cipal semnts, too, are often in regular services and some- 
S benefit of provident funds. In Bombay 

m the Central Provinces, their service is pensionable. 

tbe North-West frontier Province contri- 
° *be case of teachers on SIO or, over is generally 

auTSS Orissa and under most of the local bodies in Assam 

are. permitted to contribute. This question is 

urui6rclealtwithinparagraphh219and273-274. • 

provision^r dd^of agencies are not necessarily elimble for any 
privately raaiiaeed^in f ® .“letter of fact, hoW6ver, a considerable nmber of 
These -fuSa™ have now started thek own provident- funds, 

description of them most part-in secondary schools and a 

jieinwiMi^efouh'd*jn-paragraph2i9. ' 
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The establishment of a general provident fund for teachers in non- 
pensionable employ has long been under consideration by the Government of 
India and the local Governments and a small committee met at Delhi in 1914 
in order to consider the question. Some of the reports bear witness to the fact 
that a general fund of this nature is an urgent necessity. 

132. The inadequacy of the pay of the educational services has long been The imde- 
recognised. *• So far as the staff of government colleges is concerned,” says quaey of the 
the Bengal Director, “ those graduates of Calcutta University who, on the conditions of 
strength of their M. A. and M. Sc. degrees and possibly some small amount of educatimal 
experience are appointed early in life to a professorship in the provincial services. 
educational service have no great cause for complaint, but this service also 
contains certain professors who hold European academic qualifications secured 

in some cases at the cost of considerable struggle and hardship which have 
profited them little, if at all, in the matter of pay and prospects. These 
officers have a grievance. Then there are the men whose qualifications, had 
they been fortunate, might have procured them, to start with, appointments 
as professors in the provincial educational service. These men begin as 
lecturers on E125 in class IV of the subordinate educational service— in the 
past many began on ElOO in class V of that service. They are doing practic- 
ally the same work as professors, but, failing professorships in appropriate 
subjects becoming vacant, the only prospect that they have is to climb slowly 
and laboriously up the subordinate educational service. In this service the 
lecturer has to compete with inspecting officers, school teachers and others, =o 
that, even if he does work of real distinction in his subject, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to give him exceptional promotion.” The same report and that 
from Bihar and Orissa lay stress upon the still greater disabilities of inspect- 
ing officers and school teachers, especially those who are included in the lower 
subordinate service, where the initial pay is B15. The defects in all these 
three services are the grading, wliich consigns a disproportionately large 
number of posts to the lower classes, and the lack of correspondence between 
the rank held by an officer and the pay he receives. One hears of promising 
officers, promoted to posts of responsibility, finding themselves on lower pay 
than their own subordinates. The sj’Stem of allowances for certain officers 
in Bengal is designed partially to remedy this defect. 

But the out-look for those in private employ is still worse. A privately 
managed school may have to offer larger initial pay than a government or a 
board school. But there is not the same fixity of tenure or certainty of some 
promotion, however, slow There is no pension attached and the system of 
provident funds, thougli grouing, has as yet been introduced only verj- parti- 
ally. It is not surprising that many teachers put much of their energj'- into 
study for the legal profession and take an early opportunity of abandoning 
.a career which offers little inducement in the way of prospects. 

* Notwithstanding considerable improvements in pay, the primary teacher 
may still find himself on a pittance which would hardly satisfy a labourer. 

Large expenditure will be necessary before the conditions of the teaching 
profession are rendered such as will attract the right tj^ie of man. If there 
has been some improvement in pay, there has also, as the JIadras report says, 
been a rise in prices. Nor will enhanced pay alone serve to establish a satis- 
factory and contented body of teachers in privately managed schools. Greater 
security of tenure, clear agreements as to terms, notice of termination of 
service, etc., and some general provision for old age are equally necessary 
reforms. - 

133. The Boyal Commission oiuthe Public Services in India held its sit- The recommen- 
tings during the quinquennium. Its proposals touching the educational dab'ons o/tk 
services were aimed mainly at removing the bar which has hitherto prevented Pullic Ser- 
the entry of Indians in any but veiy small numbers into the Indian Educational vices Corn- 
Service. This involves the abandonment of the present distinction between nijssioji. 

the Indian and the provincial services and the creation of q, single service. 

The Commission proposed that this new .sen’ice should be divided into two 
classes according to the nature of the work to be performed. Class I would 
include those who perform the superior, work of supervision and control and 
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would comprise approximately 264 posts— the posts included in the 
. Indian Educational Service (about 19U at tiiat time) with an addition equi- 
valent to one-third. Recruitment for three-quarters of these posts should be 
in Europe and for the remaining quarter in India. In the case of newly 
appointed posts, the recruitment would be equally divided between Europe 
and India. Cla§s 11 would contain those oflicers who are engaged on ordinary 
teaching or inspection. It would be generally commensurate with the 
present provincial service but sliould be increased up to the requirements 
of the work to be done. Recruitment would be wholly in India, The appoint- 
- ment of twenty professorshi]is for the bigber brandies of study was recom- 
mended. 

It was also the aim of the Commission to improve the prospects of the 
sen ice. They proposed that tho pay of an oITiccr of class I, if he were recruit- 
ed in England, should commeiice on 11550 and rise to R1 ,250, if he were recruit- 
ed in India, on R350 rising to Rl,250. Two selection grades, together equal 
to 20 per cent, of the total of posts, were proposed, bringing the pay of select- 
ed officers (wlierever recruited) up to Rl,.500 and Rl,750. In class II an 
officer would begin on R250 and rise by a time-scale to R600, with the hope of 
entering a selection grade up to R700. The result would be an average pay 
in class I amounting to Rl,043 for officers recruited in England, being an 
increase of 7-5 per cent on the thcn*averagc of R970i, and an average pay 
amounting to R948 for officens recruited in India; iii class IJ the average 
would be R439, being au increase of 25-1 per cent, on the then average of 
R351.=*^ ^ ' 

The Commission made many other proposals regarding the grouping of 
officers into an administrative, a college and a special branch, methods o£ 
recruitment, length of service, pensions, the terms of lady officers, etc. 

No orders have yet been jiassed on these recommendations. But the 
Goveriment of India addressed local Governments after the close of the quin- 
quennium, inviting their views on certain points and indicating a readiness 
to consider a larger measure of Indian recruitment. 


The r^ommendations of the Commission relate only to the highest services 
-the Indian and the provincial. There remain the subordinate, the lower 

nhnrrliTiJitn .iTirl tlm i-ifliA,. i nnnfi>in th6 


— — iciiiiuij i.ne suooiuui»ic, ha.— - 

subordinate and the other services and unclassified posts, which contain tne 
great majority of officers. There are also the teachers under local bodies ana 
the enormous host of teachers in private employ. No more important problem 
confronts the educational administration than the provision of adequate con- 
ditions and prospects for the inspecting stfift’ and the 280,000 teachers, of whom 
the highest services (numbering less than 1,000) account only for a minuW 
traction. On the solution of this problem depends the solution of many oi vne 
most pressing difficulties. Something has been done, but much more remains 
to be done. 


* In Burma Uio 
nf I1450\. Tlio pay, 
present reporti). 


piopowd ftveryfto was oOOV, liehiR mi incrensp of 11 
as caiouiatod hy iho Cuinniission, was poiipmUjc 
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OHiuPTEE VI. 

DIVERSITIES. 


7. — Organisation. 

134. Until the close of the quinquennium there were fne universities in Kinds of uni- 
India , — those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab and Allahaba'l. versiiies. 
These were founded between the years 1857 and 1887 and are mainly of the 
affiliating type. During the quinquennium plans were laid for the creation 

of new universities, some of which, at the time of writing, have already come 
into being. The present chapter therefore falls into two parts — a description 
of the progress made in the universities actually in existence during the period 
and an account of the formation of neiv institutions. 

135. The older universities possess similar constitutions save for slight Consiilxilioii. 
variations in the size and composition of the senates. The main features are 

a Chancellor, who is the head of the local administration; a Vice-Chancellor 
nominated by government; a senate consisting partly of ex officio fellows, 
partly of ordinary fellows to the number of 100 in the three senior, 75 in the 
two junior universities, nominated by the Chancellor save that at the senior 
universities 20 are elected, half by the faculties, half by the registered 
graduates, at Lahore 15 by the registered graduates, at Allahabad 15 by the 
senate or the registered graduates or both; faculties and boards of studies; 
and finally a syndicate of not more than 17 members (at Allahabad 18), of 
whom ordinarily two are ex officio and the remainder elected by the senate, 
the faculties or both. The Viceroy is the Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta, and the Government of India stands towards that university in the 
position which, in the case of each of the other universities, is occupied by the 
local Government at whose headquarters it is situated. The senate is the 
governing body, legislates (subject to government approval) for the university 
and considers all questions of importance. It also possesses the ultimate 
power in the conferment of degrees and forms the faculties from among its 
ouTi members. The syndicate is of the nature of an executive committee, 
preparing questions for discussion in the senate and also possessing separate 
powers of its own, though its actions in exercise of these powers are subject 
to control and revision by the senate. Again certain powers are retained by 
government — the act of affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, the sanction 
of new or modified regulations, etc. 

136. The characteristics of this arrangement are as follows The main 
powers (subject in some important respects to government but independently 
wielded as regards academic matters) are concentrated in the hands of a 
senate, which is largely a lay body, since the law does not reijuire that more 
than two-fifths of its ordinary members be engaged in the profession of lej'cli- 
ing. There is no independent academic body; for the authorities to which 
certain of the administrative and academic functions are delegated are 
created by the senate, mainly composed of members of the senate and liable to 
see their decisions revised by the senate. The faculties for instance are com- 
posed of members of the senate, each of whom is assigned to one or more of 
these bodies, though specialists not connected with the university may be co- 
opted, Often Uiey are large bodies; at Calcutta, the faculty of arts consists 
of 66 members, that of science of 27, that of law of 23, that of medicine of 16 
and that of engineering of 9. Half the members of the syndicate, again, may 
bp laymen. At the same time the Chancellor and government exercise powers 
through nomination and the retention of certain sanctions. One of the cha- 
racteristics of the new university at Benares is the distinction between ad- 
ministrative and academic functions, for the latter of which a separate body 
has been created with independent powers and capable of framing its own 
regulations. It was the intention to make a rather similar arrangement at 
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Fatna, though one and the same body would deal with administrative affairs 
subiect to we senate and with academic affairs indepmdently. But, owing 
to the demand for popular control over the various activities of the universitj-, 
academic and administrative functions will there be exercised by a syndicate 
containing a strong lay minority and will be liable to revision on appeal to 
the senate as described in paragraph 161. 

137. The most important changes in constitution which have taken place 
during the quinquennium, apart from the ideas embodied in the Acts incor- 
porating the new universities, have been the substitution of Members of the 
Executive Council of Bengal for members of the Government of India (the 
Education Member in the latter government being retained) as ea officio 
fellows of the Calcutta senate and an alteration in the composition of the 
Madras syndicate whereby the elected members, previously numbering ten and 
chosen by the senate, have been raised to twelve of whom five are elected by Ihe 
faculties and seven by the senate, Certain alterations in the method of form- 
ing the syndicate at Bombay have been proposed by that university and await 
consideration by the local Government. The Government of India have had 
the whole question of the composition and functions of the senates under 
consideration. . - 


138. The universities recognise schools for purposes of presenting pupils 
at the matriculation, save in Madras, where this power is exercised in Britidi 
territory by the Director and in Native States by the Durbars. Schools withui 
the territorial jurisdiction of the University of Allahabad apply in the first 
instance through the department, which also makes the initial, though not 
necessarily subsequent, enquiries. Elsewhere school managers apply direct 
to the university, which, though it ordinarily accepts the report of the 
ment inspector, may utilise some investigating agency of its oivn. _ The 
Bombay report states that the university sometimes grants recognition to 
schools rvhich the department had declined to recognise. 

As regards the conditions laid down for recognition, a resolution of the 
syndicate of the University of Calcutta in 1908 detailed those which ore 
prescribed by that university. ' Among other things it is laid down -that t ie 
staff should contain not less than tivo graduates and two teacheft' who ha 
passed the intermediate. The minimum scale of salaries for , j.a 
was fixed at R50 a montii for the headmaster, BIO for the second mas cr 
625 for each of the other four masters. A slightly higher rate was ^ 
for headmasters and second masters in schools in Calcutta._ Thea^ nmade 
tion required is 8 square feet for each pupil, provision on this scale being 
for 80 per cent, of the boys on the roll, which is taken to'represent the B 
attendance. It is laid down that in the case of new buildings 10 squ 
should be insisted upon. 

The universities also conduct their 'own matriculation 
though they also accept the school leaving certificate (save in Bomo y; 
other equivalent examinations as a passport to their courses. 

Tile affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges is ultimately fh® ^ 
ment. Government, hoivever, is mainly guided by the opinion of the sw . ■, • 
and the senate through whom such application must first 
whatever the views expressed by those bodies, the application 
and the ultimate authority is not bound bv Uiose views. 0^®®® “ “ 
arc very rare. 

In the University of Calcutta-it has been laid down that 
the B. A. pass standard in any subject is conditional on ^ the 

college of two quahfied lecturers in that subject. For ^WL^jer is 
honours standard the appointment of a third eminently Sanded-' 

■IS a rule demanded.. For phy'sics and chemistry three lecturers, 
m each subject, one of whom in each set should possess 

buch a staff would justify the inclusion of the honours.courses. 

however, appear^" 
to professors..' 
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. Universities are required to inspect their affiliated colleges— Calcutta 
and the Punjab once a year, Bombay once in three, Allahabad once in five years 
and Madras at no specified interval. Calcutta maintains a whole-time 
inspector. Elsewhere this work is done by committees. 

The chief work of the universities consists in the prescription of courses 
and the conduct of examinations. Save that changes in regulations require 
government sanction, the universities exercise full power in these respects and 
can themselves settle details of courses, standards to be attained, etc., through 
their faculties, boards of studies and examiners. 

' Since 1904, the universities have possessed the power of appointing 
teachers and imparting instruction. Indeed, the Act makes the latter func- 
tion incumbent on them. Paragraphs 150—155 show how far they have car- 
ried out this duty. 


11. — Institutions and Students. 

139. The number of colleges affiliated to the five universities is different Colleges and 
from that shown in the general tables, because on the one hand their jurisdic- sttdenls. 
tion includes Native States and on the other some of the colleges entered in 
the tables are not affiliated to any university. A list of the colleges is given 
in supplemental table 33. The numbers are as follows. 


V 

Colleges in 
British teni- 
toiy. 

Colleges in 
Natire States. 

Total. 

Calcutta 

67 

1 

63 

Bombay 

13 

4 

17 

Sladraa ‘ . I 

41 

12 

63 

Punjab 

18 

6 

23 


27 

0 

33 

i 

, ■ Total . ’ 

1 

163 

■i 

184 


The number of students is 28,418 in colleges affiliated to Calcutta, 8,001 
under Bombay, 8,522 under Madras, 6,583 under the Punjab, and 7,807 under 
Allahabad. 


. 140. The output of graduates during the quinquennium was as follows. Output of 

. degree-holders. 


' * * \ 

Atti. 

..Scleuco, 1 

i 

law. 1 

Medicine. 

Agilculturo 

1 

Engineer' 

Ing. 

Teaching. 

Coinmerea. 

total. 

ralcutia , , ‘ 


1,408^ 

i 

1,061 

960 

i 

1 

02 

i 

260 , 

1 *• 


Bombay .... 

2.0ft7 

154 

701 

246 

105 

181 


20 

4,112 

lladrai . 

3.644 

<• 

1,274 

70 

•• 

41 

•• 

•• 

6,035 

Punjab . . *• 

1,667 

160 

260 

102 

•• 

•• 

260 

•• 

2,064 

Allahabad ... 
t. 

2,100 

380 

1,320 

92 



•• 


3,034 

Tout 

17,802 

^ 2,104 

5,052 

818 

105 

^4 

' 630 

1 , 

20 

27,420 


' In addition to these degrees, licentiates are granted in certain subjects.. 
Calcutta,. Madras and Allahabad give licentiates in teaching; Bombay 
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produced 250 licentiates in medicine and surgery, 'Madras 200 and the 
Punjab 7; Bombay also produced 20 licentiates in civil engineering. 

The degrees in law and teaching are what' are sometimes called post- 
graduate degrees, ie., it is necessary to take a degree in arts or science before 
entering upon the course. The licentiate in teaching too of the universities 
of Madras and Allahabad is open only to graduates. 

The output of Masters in various subjects during the quinquennium was 
as follows. 


' . 

Arts. 

Sotom 

Iav. 

Medicioo. 

Ima, 

Calcutta 

1,4S2 

• 328 

E 

1 

1,3111 

Boatia; ....... 

3fi3 

E 

10 

2 

370 

Madras ... ... 

its 

>• 

22 

.. , 

283 

Pcnjab ....... 

210 

'eo 

.. 

1 

270 

Allahabad 

233 

1i 

1 

• « 

353 

Towi . 

2,003 

4fi7 

33 

i 

3,11!! 


The university reports include figures showing the creed and race of those 
WHO nave passed the various examinations. The proportions can he judged 
from the table in paragraph 175, which gives this iWmation for British 
provinces. ° 


141. 


of Calcutta 
The 


harass 

number of pupils in these recognised schools is 227,225. This is the largest 

university. There are 212 scbods lecog- 
S aIiS of Bombay, 153 by that of the Punjab and 234 by that 

TwSf ^ f ^P?y candidates at the matriculation of the 

P"Pi^ “ that presidency and the neighbouring 
JNative States take the school leaving certificate 


III-. 


ure. 


n ® of India had made grants to the univei 

the ^“^“ts-the former to enable thoi bodies to carry oj 

Sist SaS ® ’^P®" them by the Act of 1904, the latter t 

**.000, *. 5 ? 


1910 . the Minto Chair of Economics at CM 

Economics to B 13 . 000 ; 
«tilised;andSi2onn?®\®°”^W. 1915-16, Wui™ ^ 

Allahabad, in 1 914.15 ® 
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The general result is that the Government of India have continued or 
made the following grants during the quinquennium : — 


UniTenUy. 

RcCVBRIKa QUANTS. 

Kon-ieoui- 
ing giants, 
1912.1917. 

H 

Grants of 
1012. 

Special 

giants. 

Total. 


n 

» 

It 

n 

n 

Calcutta 

60,000 

66,000 

13,000 

1,28,000 

22,00,000 

Bombay . . - 

10,000 

46,000 

12,000 

67,000 

6,00,000 

Madias 

25,000 

65,000 

.. 

00,000 

7,00,000 

Punjab 

10,000 . 

- [35,000 

.. 

46,000 

4,00,000 

AUababad . , ' 

40,000 

«,000 

12,000 

07,000 

6,00,000 

Total 

1,35,000 

2,66,000 

, 37,000 

4,27,000 

43,00,000 


The special grant of 812,000 to the University of Bombay is not shown 
in the^, statement sent in by that body, as it has not yet been made over to it. 

The special grant of Rs. 12,000 to the University of Allahabad has now ceased. 

The Government of Madras gave the univeraity 820,000 on four occasions 
during the quinquennium for inspection and travelling expenses. The 
Government of the Punjab gives 821,500 a year to the local university. 

In addition to these grants, large sums were allocated for the new 
universities regarding which proposals are pending. These have not yet been 
fully utilised. The Government of India also gives one lakh a year to the new 
Benares Hindu' University, 

143. In 1911-12, the income of the five universities was 820,49,301, their Income and 
expenditure 814,16,734 and the balance 88,32,567. In 1916-17 the figures expenditure 
were as follows. in 1916-17. 


> 

^ Calcutta. 

Bombaya 

bladras. 

Punjab 

Allahabad. 

Tot.\l. 

Jneame 

B 

R 

B 

11 

B 

B 

GoTeenmment giants . . 

3,88,386 

65,000 

1,03,000 

87,860 

00,400 

7,33,635 

Endowments .... 

1,76,118 

61,174 

10,626 

3,230 

6,081 

2,46,220 '' 

Fees . . . . 

10,27,631 

2,26,654 

2,87,930 

2,72,008 

1,84,616 

16,98,638 

Other sources .... 

2,96,399 

64,377 

1,10,716 

30,701 

27,618 

5,30,170 

Toial 

18,87,433 

1 

3,96,205 

6,12,271 

3,94,749 

3,17,014 

36,07,672 

Expmdilure. 

Administration and inspection. . 

2,63,239 

71,286 

1,30,483 

96,055 

76,879 

6,27,942 

Examinations . . 

2,77,607 

1,36,379 

1,90,793 

1,40,830 

1,47,176 

8,02,796 

Teaching '. 

4,45,440 

14,800 

66,642 

92,891 

62,810 

6,72,483 

Soholarships and prizes 

20,338 

33,437 

7,200 

23,695 

6,676 

90,246 

Other objects . 

•• 

10,000 

•• 

24,407 

16,072 

49,479 

Toial 

9,96,624 

2,66,002 

3,96,023 

3,77,884 

2,97,513 

23,32,946 


In general table IV the expenditure is shown as 825,51,925. The 
difference is doubtless due to the methods used in making up the accounts. 

i2 
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144. The income and expenditure during the quinquennium were as 
follows. 


— ' 

Ineomo. 

EspondHm, 


It 

S 

' 

82,61,340 

63,27,1)6 





23,32,120 

13,90,166 





28,70,093 

16,66,663 





20,01,677 , 

16,30,613 





20,02,674 

13,39,616 




I’oi'.in . 

1,76,10,801 

1,20,93,831 


chraderof 

miwsity 


Courses and 


To these incomes government grants contributed in the case "f Caloutte 
B25.32.161, in that of Bombay B7,75,000, in that of Madias B13.02.50B. m 
that of the Punjab R8, 47, 530, and in that of Allahabad B9,31,000. 

145. The provisions of the Act of 1904 which laid new resrous- 

ibilities upon universities as regards both their control of affiliated colleges 
and their own teaching functions, the allotment of imperial grants m 
( in the case of Calcutta) the receipt of two endowments of was™™® 
value have combined to transform the character of university Manta 
Previously the universities had mainly subsisted upon the fees cnar^ 
for examination, and this income was spent chiefly upon the conduc 
of these examinations, the amount saved going to swell the balancB. ww 
sources of income are now available; administration, inspection and teac g 
claim a more lavish scale of outlay; expenditure has largely ’ 

while the figures still display large savings, there may at any moaent oe ig 
calls for new expenditure. 

IV. —General ‘progress. 

146. At Bombay the number of -faculties remains the 

faculty of science has beenjcreated which absorbs the old faculty m ? 
ing. There was no change at Madras, but, before the end of tne L 
nium, the senate had resolved to establish a faculty of science. * 
there was no change. 

The faculties now stand as follows. 

Calcutta.— Alts, science, law, medicine and engineering. , 
Bombay. — Arts (including commerce), science (including engineering 
agriculture), law and medicine. . . g. 

Madras.— Arts and science (one faculty), law, medicine and engmee 
Punjab.— Arts, science, law, medicine hnd oriental studies. 

Allahabad.— Acts, science, law, medicine and commerce. . 

Patna.— Acts, science, law and education. « 

Benares.— Oriental learning, Theology, ai’ts, science and 

and law. Other faculties (such as technology, commerce, me 
surgery and agriculture) may subsequently be added. ' ^ Bombay 

Under the faculty of arts provision is made in all At the 

for the training of teachers and for diplomas or d^rees of teacn g- 
Patna University there is a separate faculty of education.^ 

147. The principal changes which have taken place in the cour ^ 
examinations are as follows. • ;.> 

At Calcutta certain changes irere made in matriculatipu gi^alew and 

ence of hill tribes of Assam; and Garo'and-Ln^ai (as welUs ^ be 

lanarese) were included as lanpages from which translation from 

offered at that examinatcn. Matnedates who take Persian, were J 

showing the elementary knowledge of AwbiB which was. previously reg 
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und wliicli is still requhed at higlier examinations. Syriac lias been added as a subject 
in tile Alts examinations. Changes were made in the rules regarding the appearance 
of candidates at the medical examinations and in the regulations governing engineeiiug 
courses. 

At Bombay the number of examinations leading to the degree of agriculture has 
been reduced from three to two. A degree of hlaster of Agi'iculture has been instituted. 

Other changes haVe been made. The prolongation of the period of study in engineering 
to four years so as to render the course more practical has been proposed but not canned 
out, and the previous examination has been abolished, each college now holding a First 
•Year Arts Examination, success in which entitles the candidate to proceed to higher 
arts studies or to professional courses. The right of appearing at the Preliminary 
Science Examination (medical) has been accorded to students of other colleges as well 
as the Grant Medical College. 

New regulations have been introduced at Madras. The study of languages other 
than English is now optional msteud of compulsory. The coarse in law was extended 
to three years; but after twelve montlis the two-year course was re-instituted. The 
course for the L.M.S. degree was extended from three to four years and is now identi- 
cal with the M.B. and B.S. course; the same papers are used for examination but with 
different percentages of marks. The engineering course was entirely revised and ex- 
tended from three to four years, so as to comprise practical work. But the most strik- 
ing change was in the arrangements for the honours degree and M.A. in the faculty of 
arts (including science). The honours degee course is now of three years and com- 
prises English with one of nine alternative subjects. Successful candidates proceed 
wi^out examination to the M.A. honours degree after the expiry of two years. But 
it is proposed to institute a M.A. pass degree open to those who do not take honours at 
the B.A. 

The principal alteration in the Punjab University is the transfer of mathematics 
from a compulsory to an optional subject at the intermediate in arts. Candidates for 
the B.Sc. no longer read English poetry. The institution of a separate honours course 
for the B.A. is contemplated. 

At Allahabad the B.A. and B.Sc. courses have been chonged. A student in the 
foimer has now to take English and any two out of a list of optionals. A B.Sc. candi- 
date takes a test in general English and one of two groups of three subjects each, both 
of which include chemistry. 

The organisation of courses is shown in tabular form in appendix X. 

148. In the last review it was observed that there was a tendency towards Comfartmental 
compartraental examinations. It takes two forms— the passing of sjd. examinations. 
examination in instalments and the re-examination of candidates who have 

failed in those subjects only in which they did not secure the minimum marks. 

Durii^ the quinquennium the intermediate at Madras was divided into two 
parts and a candidate who in the same year passes in one but fails in the other 
need not reappear in the part in^hich he was successful. In the B. A. 
honours too at Madras the examination in English is taken a year after the 
intermediate, while the final examination in one of the alternative courses is 
taken three years after the intermediate. The college test which has replaced 
the previous examination at Bombay represents a similar arrangement. In 
all universities examination by instalments is common in vocational courses. 

The Punjab University already had re-examination in a single subject for 
those who fail in the degree test and has now introduced the same rule for 
the bachelorship of teaching. Madras has introduced it for medical examina- 
tions. 

149. There has also been a movement towards dispensing with attend- Golkge atteiidr 
ance at college on the part of those who have failed. This condition is no ance. 
longer required at Madras; and in the Punjab University the conditions haye 

been relaxed under which ex-students are admitted as private candidates. * 

150. Origina,lly the Indian universities were not teaching bodies. The UnimsUu 
Act of 1904 specified the provision of instruction as one of their duties and teaching. 
gave them the power of appointing professors and lecturers, of managiTig 
endowments and of maintaining institutions. While therefore the great bulk 

of the teaching is still' conducted in affiliated colleges, a certain amount of 
higher instruction is now concentrated under university iTiauagAmAnf The 
activities of universities in this respect, assisted by the imperial grants, have 
mainly taken the form of the maintenance of colleges for ordinaiy instruction, 
the partial substitution' of university for college teaching in the mastership 
courses, lectures of general interest and research. 
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Ihiarsitti 151. The University of Calcutta maintams a large law college, on wHci 
rJleaes 530,000 of the imperial grant is annually expended. Its College of Science, 

^ ■ founded out of the gifts of fourteen and ten lakhs made i-espectively by Sir 

Tarab Nath Palit and Sir Hash Bihari Ghosh, is intended for post-graduate 
and research work. A department of experimental psj’chology has been 
opened. The University of the Punjab has a law college and an Oriental 
College. The latter has oriental tides classes and also provides M. A. and 
B, A. honours teadiing. The University of Allahabad maintains its ora laur 
college. 

(6) M.'A. and 152. While elsewhere the universities supplement and assist the teaching 
III.Sc. teaching, of the mastership courses which are conducted in colleges, the University of 
Calcutta has instituted its own elaborate system of instruction for this grade. 
“The position at the beginning of the academic session 1916-17,” says 
Mr. Hornell, “was that there were 326 M. A. and M. Sc. students in the 
Presidency College, 23 in the Scottish Churches College and 1,258 in the 
university classes The university classes were under no system of real organ- 
isation or control, while as regards the staffs of the afBliated collies, only 
those teachers who were employed in the colleges in the actual teaching of 
M. A. or M. Sc. classes had any share whatever in or influence over post- 
graduate work.” In 1916 a committee was appointed by the Government of 
India to examine the question. The results of its deliberations have since 
been formulated in regulations. The chief features of the new scheme are the 
creation of two boards to supervise the teaching of mastership courses in arts 
and in science, the abolition of the arrangements for conducting these course 
in affiliated colleges in Calcutta (though not in the niofnsil, where college' 
are affiliated to this standard) and the raising of the fees for appearance at 
the matriculation, intermediate and B. A. examinations with a view to meelk 
the cost of the university teaching of the mastership courses. The number o! 
university students taking the^ courses has risen from 375 to 1,172 during 
the quinquennium and the staff employed in teaching tta from 59 to 120. 

The University of Bombay offers M. A. lectures in history, eanoiuics, 
Sanskrit, Persian and philosophy. At Lahore a university class hits been 
romed for biology, the principal and one of the professors of 
College being designated university professor and lecturer, 
reports success where inter-eollegiate M. A. lectures have been stanoa. 

(c) lectures of 153. Scholars employed for the teaching of the higinr ° 

garni inter- research have delivered general lectures also, sometimes 
esl. sometimes to teachers of the subjects treated. Por this iS- 

appomtments have been made and professors brought out by , 

have been utilised by others. Thus Professors A. S®*** ® fild by 
tay Muir, of the UniversitiK of Leeds and 

the Umversity of the Punjab to give lectures to senior stnde igent. ' 

audiences and also to confer with teachers of the ^.-mbav at which 
Their serviMs were similarly utilised by the University of y’ 
centre Professor P. Geddes) F.R.S., also gave lectures. 
of Manchester also held a course of lectures on Aryf ^ ^ j lecturer 
and courses were arranged there and at Madras by Mf. W jp. feiidw of., 
IP nhonetics at, n„ii t-j„ Mr £, H. “ .c Aii 


TrS“?iT College. London, Mr. f '.ini fellow of All 

3m, 1 *^^ and Jlr. L. P. Rushbrook W ^ number of 

Professor at Allahabad. At ^Slecturcs-Dr.s. 

readers were appointed for the deliveiY of special shirras and 

T\?‘-n ?• OWenberg, Messrs. S. Yamaka® > jg^pjann Jacobi, 

Afr Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, « gad Sylvain Levi. 

S' Bbandarkar and Professors Paul Vi.nograJ“ Association 
ijangements were made for lectures by members of the b |y professor 

■ & but owing to 4 outbreak of ^ ^ Extension 
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fellowships, such as the Ramtanu Research fellowship in the history of the 
Bengali language and literature, assist in the work' of researQli.’ Professors 
of economics exist at Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad and a similar post is 
contemplated at Bombay. A considerable amount of researeh is reported from 
the universities of Bombay, the Punjab and Allahabad by professors and by 
studenfs in receipt of research scholarships. The work oi Sir J. C. Bose and 
Dr. P. C. Ray, both formerly professors at the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
is well known. The University of Madras awarded a' scholarship at 
Cambridge to Mr. S. Ramanujam who has proved himself a remarkable mathe- 
inatician and has been made a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


155. Such are the chief objects on which grants have been expended and Creation of 
for which professors have been appointed. But this description is by no chairs 
means exhaustive and the duties of a single professor may comprise the teach- and employ- 
ing of the. higher degree courses, general lectures and research. A better idea ment of pro- 
of the activities of universities in this direction can be gathered from a list lessors, etc. 
of the professors employed. At Calcutta there are three chairs maintained 
by the Government of India— the Minto professorship of economics ®13,000 
a year) held by Messrs. Manohar Lai and C. J. Hamilton, the George V profes- 
sorship of mental and moral science (R12,000 a year) held by Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Sil and the Hardinge professorship of higher mathematics held by Dr. 

W. H. Young, F.R.S., and Dr. C. E. Cullis. The university maintains from its 
general funds a Carmichael professorship of ancient Indian history and 
culture (R12,000 a j'ear) lield by the late Dr. G. Thibaut and Mr, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, a professorship of comparative philology held by Drs. Otto 
Strauss and I. J. S. Taraporewala and two university professorships of 
English held bj' Dr. H. Stephen and Mr. R. Knox. Chairs endowed by 
private munificience are the Tagore law professorship, to whieh an incumbent 
IS annually elected by the senate; the Palit professorships of chemistry and 
physics (under the benefaction of Sir T. N. Palit), to which Dr. P. C. Ray and 
Mr. C. V. Raman have been appointed: and the Ghosh professorships of 
applied mathematics, pliysics, chemistry and botany (under the benefaction of 
Sir R. B. Ghosh), to which Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Mr. D. M. Bose, Mr. P. C. 

Milter and Mr. S. P. Agharkar have been appointed, Messrs. Bose and 
Agharkar had been sent to Germany for training and are detained there. It 
is required under the deeds that incumbents of the Palit and Ghosh chairs be 
Indians. There are numerous fellowships and scholarships founded under 
these two endowments and under others such as tlie long-established Prem- 
chand Roychand research studentships and the Guru Prasanna Ghosh scholar- 
ship. The university also maintains a number of assistant professors, 
readers, lecturers and assistant lecturers. At Madras Dr, Mark Collins was 
appointed to the chair of Sanskrit and comparative philology; M, R. Ry. Rao 
Saheb S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Avl., to the chair of Indian history and 
archaeology; and Dr. Gilbert Slater, Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, to 
tlie chair of Indian economics. A chair of Dravidian philology also was 
established, but, as none was found competent to fill it, five readers were ap- 
lioinled. It has been decided not to reappoint them after their first three 
y&ir.s, work. At Bombay a large numlier of local scholars have been appoint- 
. pd.as iMturers from time to time. The University of the Punjab has pursued 
A 11 out European scholars for short periods. Professor 

A. Smithells, F.R.S., of Shelfield, for chemistry. Professor Ramsay Muir of 
Liverpool for history. Mr. Fournier d’Albe of Birmingham for physics, Pro- 
lessor J. A. Todd of Eottingham for economics, Professor D. S. Margoliouth of 
O.xford for oriental history and Mr. J. U. Gracey, F.R.S.. of Cambridge, for 
mathematics. Lecturers have .also been appointed. At A Uahnhad three chairs 
have been omated, the holders of which devote themselves to the traininsiof 
advanced students in methods of research work. The chair of post-Vedic 
studies was supported by a grant of R12.000 for three years from the Gov- 

f A. Venis. \Vith the cessation of the 

grant, the chair will lie abolislied. Mr. H. Stanley Jevons and Mr T 17 
Rushbrook Willies, fellow of All Souls, hold th?chaTrrof eclmks a^^^ 
modern Indian Jiistory, Readers and researeh assistants have been appoint 
ed in connection with these professorships. appoint- 
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156. The imperial grants hare also enabled the universities to cam 

Ka««U<MM v\*v\/»tiAyinTv\a0 * 


The University of GalmUa has purchased a valuable site knoiin as tte 
fish-raarket adjoining the university, buildings. For this they obtained a 
grant of 8 lakhs from the Government of India, out of wMch it was found 
possible to save a portion. The Hardinge hostel for the accommodation oi 
174 students of the University Law College was erected partly with the assist- 
ance of a grant of 3 lakhs from the Government of India. The Government 
of India also gave 10 lakhs to the university for the erection of hostels for 
undergraduates studying in ailiated colleges in Calcutta, and six hostels have 
already been built. Following the suggestions of Sir Alfred Hopkinson, 
a schpe has been prepared for the enlargement of the Bomky University 
buildings by the addition of post-graduate class rooms and offices at a cost of 
over a lakhs. An elaborate scheme has been framed for equipping the 
University of Madras mth offiras, lecture rooms and a building for its own 
library and for the oriental manuscripts library which has been committed 
w its charge. For this purpose 5 lakhs have been appropriated fmm the 
mpenalgrants and the local Government have contributed a further sum of 
ffil,24,uu0_as well as land. But owing to the war the scheme is in abeyance. 
M imperial grant of 4 lakhs has enabled the University, of the Pmm to 
'ir A T ™ adjoining the university haU for the accommols- 
Zluli The fine university library and the 

nkw a b^n completed. The University of AlldUM has com- 
flf « mcf Semte House, Law College, university libraiy and law hostels 
over 14 lakhs, to which government' contributed over 8} lais, 
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with the affiliating university. But it is necessary to restrict the area over 
which the affiliating universities have control by securing in the first instance 
a separate university for each of the leading provinces in India and secondly 
to create new local teaching and residential universities within each of the 
provinces in harmony with the best modern opinion as to the right road to 
educational efficiency.” 

169 Partly in pursuance of this definite policy, partly in order to. meet New Univer- 
the developments of the situation, the following universities came into being sUies, 
during or immediately after the quinquennium. The Benares Hindu 
University and the Patna University, incorporated by legislation in 1915 and 
1917, commenced operations in October 1917. The university of Mysore, 
incorporated by the legislature of that State, opened on the 1st July 1917. 

The Indian University for Women, a private institution, was founded in 1917. 

Other schemes Which have progressed but not yet matured are the Dacca, 

Rangoon and Nagpur Universities. 

160. The Bill for establishing the Benares Hindu University was passed {a) TheBemm 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in September 1915. The notification Hindu JJni- 
declaring the Central Hindu College to be a college of the university took effect versiiy. 
on 1st October 1917, so that the university actually got to work after the quin- 
quennium. 

' The main features in this new departure are as follows. First, tlie 
university is denominational. Though persons of all classes, castes and creeds 
may be admitted, religious instruction will be imparted in the Hindu religion 
only and may by statute be made compulsory upon Hindu students; and 
membership of the Court is restricted to Hindus (the word ‘ Hindu ’ being 
taken throughout to include Jain and Sikli). Second, the university is founded 
to meet a popular demand, backed by large private contributions, and is, in 
some importmit respects, more independent than its predecessors. The Act 
requires that a portion (50 lakhs) of these contributions (in no small measure 
due to the generosity of Ruling Princes) be invested ns a permanent endowment 
to meet recurring charges. Government has also undertaken to allot one 
lakh per annum. Appointment to the posts of Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor will not, as in the older universities, be limited to the head of the 
imperial or local administration, or made by nomination of government, but 
will be decided through election by the Court. The State will have no power 
of nomination to the governing bodies save that the Lieutenant-Governor will 
nominate five members a senate which-may consist of 50 members. The 
council will appoint principals of colleges, university professors, etc. At the 
same lime, control by government is provided. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces is the Visitor, with powers of inspection, of -annulment, 
after due enquiry, of proceedings which are not in conformity with law, of the 
admission of colleges and of final sanction to the Vice-Chancellor’s appoint- 
ment and (save where this power is reserved to the Governor-General in 
Council) to new or modified statutes and regulations. The Viceroy is styled 
Lord Rector and the Government of India retain an emergency power to issue 
(again after due enquiry) instructions incumbent on the court in case of mis- 
management, etc. Third, the university is not an affiliating body with colleges 
scattered over a vast area, but a unitary university in the sense that its juris- 
diction is limited to Benares and that, though ihe admission of colleges is 
permissible, the entire organisation of study will be in the hands of the 
senate. Fourth, an important change is made in the constitution and func- 
tions of the governing bodies. The five existing universities possess senates 
composed both of teaching and of lay elements, which are further organised 
in faculties, and syndicates which are really executive committees of the 
'.senates, being mainly elected by them and by the faculties. These s'^mdicates 
indiscriminately perform administrative and academic functions. At 
Benares, administration is vested in a court, which is the supreme body, 
nrainly composed of donors and their representatives and persons elected by 
various bodies (including the senate), and in a smaller council, mainly elected 
by and from the court (the senate sending five of its members as representa- 
tives) which is the executive of' the court.. On the other hand, academic 
control— the courses of study, instruction, 'cicaminatioh, genepl discipline, the 
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conferment of degrees, the organisation of faculties, the award of fellowships, 
prizes, etc.— is vested in a senate, which though it contains representatives 
of the court and of the graduates, who need not necessarily be teachers, 
includes the principals of -the colleges and university professors as well as 
teachers elected by the senate ; and in a syndicate, two-thirds of whose ordinary 
members will be principals or professors. The statutes and the regulations, 
too, are separated, the former dealing with administration and being framed 
by the court, the latter dealing with academic matters and being framed fay 
the senate.* 


(6) The Palm 
tJnimsiiy. 


The Central Hindu College, handed oyer to and maintained by the 
university, forms the nucleus of the institution. An extensive site outside 
but adjoining the city has been acquired. The foundation stone was laid 
by Lord Hardinge, and the^ work of erection is now proceeding. For the 
present, instruction is carried on in the college upon its old site. Meantime 
the machinery of the univeraity has been brought into being. Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Mysore and Gwalior have been declared Chancellor and Pro- 
Chancellor;' statutes and regulations have been framed, etc. The university 
sustained a severe loss in 1918, through the death of the Hon’ble Sir Sundar 
Lai, who, as one of the principal promoters and the first Vice-Chancellor of 
this university and previously as Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Allahabad, had done great service in the cause of education. 


161. The object of the Patna University Act was to provide the new 
province of Bihar and Orissa with a university primarily of the residential 
and teaching type. But, “ in view of the existence of colleges in other parts, 
of the province and the local feeling in favour of their retention, it was 
decided that the university should comprise colleges situated at centres other 
than Patna.” The scheme was first considered by a committee of seventeen 
members containing nine non-officials. This committee proposed a central 
university where six colleges (including the existing Patna, Bihar National 
and Training Colleges, a new government college, a new mission college and 
a Sanskrit college) should be erected on a site near the capital of the province, 
boys resident in the city being provided for by a non-collegiate department. 
External colleges were for the present to be limited to four existing institu- 
tions (to the exclusion of a small college at Monghyr). Honours, mastership 
and nearly all the science teaching above the intermediate was to be imparted 
at Patna only and by the university itself. The constitution was to comprise 
a large convocation to deal witll general questions and legislation and a 
council composed of the Vice-Chancellor (a- whole-time officer), two ex officio 
members, the principals of all colleges, whetlier internal or external, the dean 
of the non-collegiate students, six members of the staS nominated by the 
Chancellor and ser’en persons elected by convocation. The council was to be 
the executive authority, with power over the staff, arrangements for teaching 
and^ examination, conferment of degrees, etc. Its decision would not be 
subject to revision by convocation. The capital cost of the whole project was 
estimated at 92i lakhs, the recurring cost at nearly 11^ lakhs or, allowing for 
present expenditure, fees, etc., over 6 lakhs net. These sums included not 
only the erection and maintenance of institutions on the central site but also 
the thorough improvement and in some cases the rebuilding of the outlying 
colleges. ^ ' 


The report was published and circulated for criticism. The bill, as 
nnany introduced by government into tlie Imperial Legislative Council, did 
not limit the external colleges to four (indeed the committee had contemplated 
u number in the future), but to institutions founded at the centres where 

those foitt colkges were situated. The constitution was modified to resemble 
that 01 the older universities — ^a senate of ex officio and 60 ordinary members, 
01 whom 12 would be elected, and the remainder nominated by the Chancellor, 
TUo ojS^cio, four nominated and nine' elected members, 

ine Whole-time Vice-Chancellor and the independent authority of the syndi- 
cate were retained. .. •' 


officers ot tlie unmrBity must, be interpreted ns 
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Certain I'eaLures ol the measure met with opposition. This opposition 
mainly ceiitred round the proposal that the syndicate (largely, though not 
wholly, professional) should exercise independent powers, the checks to be 
exercised by government and the limitation of collegiate centres. Fears were 
expressed that popular control would bo minimised, that government control 
would be rendered over-powerful and that an arrangement, intended to group 
colleges at centres where academic surroundings were possible and thus to 
prevent the growth of weak and isolated institutions, would stem the develop- 
ment of higher education. hTor did other proposals escape criticism. The 
Act emerged from Council (shortly after the close of the quinquennium) in a 
modified form. The idea of a central university site just outside Patna is 
retained; but in place of the non-collegiate department, one of the existing 
colleges is to be kept up in the city as a non-residential institution. The 
second grade college at Monghyr is retained as a recognised institution; and, 
tliough the number of approved centres remains five (including the university 
area at Patna), second grade colleges may be opened without restriction as 
to their location and, with the sanction of the Government of India, first grade 
colleges too may bo established at other places. An important deviation from 
llic provisions of the Act of 1004 is that whereby government is deprived of 
its independent judgment regarding affiliation and disalfiliation of colleges 
and its power of final decision is limited to those cases which have been 
forwarded with tlic approval of the S 3 'ndicate and the senate. The powers of 
government arc curtailed in other ways also and popular control is increased. 
It is not expressly stated that the Vice-Chancellor shall be a whole-time officer 
of the university (though the first Vice-Chancellor does fulfil this condition). 
The nominated clement in the senate is cut down to a maximum of 25 members 
and the elected clement raised to a maximum of 50. In addition to the 
registered graduates, new electorates have been introduecd’^the teaching staff 
ofjiollogcs, graduate teachers of schools, associations and public bodies. The 
'syndicate contains four ex officio members and 14 elected by the senate, of 
wliom at least seven must be on the staff of the university or the colleges. 
Hence, while it will be preponderatingly professorial (the ex officio members 
being the Vice-Ulianccllor, the Director and the principals of the two chief 
colleges), the nominated element is eliminated from the syndicate. Moreover, 
the independent powers of the syndicate have been narrowed and acts done 
in connection with these powers may be reidsed by the senate pn a joint 
reference made by not less than six membei’s of the syndicate.' 

The financial position has demanded curtailment of the scope of the 
scheme. The full number of colleges contemplated on the university site and 
the improvcineiits proposed in external colleges are at present impossible of 
realisation. Still loss can professional colleges bo aoded— the failure to 
provide wliich had formed anotlier line of criticism. Nevertheless the 
university has coinmoncod operations with the facilities.immediately to band, 
the site has been acquired, and it is hoped, when the financial situation permits, 
(o remove the Patna college and otlicr institutions to their new location. As 
regards the ultimate shape of this university, the ideal lias been foreshadowed 
that Patna will eventually emerge as a truly centralised university through 
tlie separation from it of the other four centres wlicn tlieir collegiate institu- 
tions arc sufficiently strong to exist as independent entities. 

162. Two other universities have commenced operations during the quin- 
quennium. In the Native State of Mj'sore a university was incorporated and 
commenced operations on the 1st July 1910. It comprises two colleges at 
Mysore city and one at Bangalore. The other is Professor Karve's Indian 
University for Women. The aim of tliis institution appears to be to aflilintc 
various institutions for the education of women, with Poona as the centre, in 
the endeavour to impart higher instruction through the vernaculars. The 
university is private and has not sought incorporation by law. 

163. Other ponding schemes are those for universities at Dacca, Rangoon 
and Nagpur. Tliey have received careful consideration during the quin- 

•/ThU description o( tlio princip,t1 bodies of tho vmiwtidty mnsl bo inlovpnslcd ns ipfoitmc to 
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quennium. Unsatisfacto:^ financial conditions and the desire of the Govei'n- 
ment of India that new universities should be able to jirofit by the recommenda- 
tions of the Calcutta University Commission now sitting, have necessitated 
delay. The Dacca and Nagpiur proposals were framed by committees an d have 
been widely circulated for criticism. The former aims at the centralised type 
of university of which Benares furnishes an example. The latter would 
follow rather the model of Patna, comprising a group of institutions at 
Nagpur and outlying collegiate centres at Jubbulpore and Amraoti. 

164. The Bombay Director says that a demand is being made in some 
quarters for the establishment of a local university at Poona and that 
Ahmedabad will sooner or later claim consideration when the redistribution 
of university facilities has been brought within the bounds of practical politics. 

165. The Mission College at Serampore near Calcutta enjoj^ degree- 
giving rights under a treaty with the King of Denmark. Negotiations have 
been in progress during the quinquennium with a view to legalising certain 
changes desired by the Mission. 


VI.— Future develofmonts. 

166. Thus two lines of development are running side by side." The old 
universities continue mainly, as they were in the past, affiliating institutions, 
though their teaching functions, especially in the case of Calcutta, are being 
expanded. Meantime, new universities are springing into life— some replicas 
of the old, but with smaller areas and with an endeavour at partial concentra- 
tion round the tuiiversity site; others completely centralised and primarily v 
teaching institutions. It is recognised that university problems in India are 
of a far-reaching nature and that the best professional advice is requisite at 
the present juncture. The history of the Calcutta University Commission will 
belong to another quinquennium and to a future review. But it is impossible 
to close this chapter without some allusion to its creation. Its terms of 
reference are confined to the University of Calcutta, in whicli the character- 
istics of the affiliating system are exemplified in an extreme form. But the 
recommendations of Dr. Sadler and his colleagues will be aisTiitcdivith interest 
by those concerned not merely with that institution but also with the others 
of similar type and with the new schemes 'which have already, ripened or are 
nearing maturity. His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, in addressing the 
recipients of degrees at the Convocation of Januaiy 6tli, 1917, said, "Each 
pneration has its particular call and for you in these days, I believe the call 
has come to do something for the education of jmur country and the improve- 
mpt of its material welfare. I am fully aware of the difliculties. Only the 
° I f asked a law student why he -was taking lip law with all its risks 
and disappointments. He answered. What else is there for me to take up 1 I 
am not going to discuss his answer, though it gives cause to think, but this I 
will say, it is my Sincere hope and it is the policy of' my government to 
endeavour by all means in our power to open up other avenues of employment, 
bo long as studeps think that the only avenues of employment are in the legal 
and clerical professions, so long shall we get congestion and over-crowding in 
Mose proiessions with consequent discouragement, disappointment and 
policy then is first to secure that there shall be as many 
ppOTtunities of a livelihood as possible opened to the educated classes and 
^ divpl the students into channels other than those of law 

course of the same speech he . 

constmpMvp as a necessary preliminary to a 

the consideration^of°p*di^r^t^^^®i™^”‘^*?°^ composition should ensure 
e£" ^ educational-problems with a single eye to educational 
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L— General. 

lC7. Colleges are divided according lo {a) the subjects which are taught Kinds oj 
in them and (i>) the standard to which the subjects are taught. colleges. 

Arts colleges are those which give a general education and do not spe- 
ciallj'^ prejmre candidates for any jjrofession. Professional colleges are those 
of la,w (though law classes are sometimes held in combination with arts classes), 
iiiedicino, engineering, teaching, agriculture, etc. These latter arc treated in 
chapters XI and XII. Arts colleges are sub-divided into Engiisli arts 
colleges in which are studied the subjects of the faculties of arts and science, 
and oriental colleges, which sometimes teach the arts courses i^rescribed by 
the universities, with special attention to oriental languages, and sometimes 
oiler instruction solely in the oriental classics according to their own curricula. 

Oriental colleges are described in chapter X. The present chapter is 
mainly concerned with English arts colleges. 

The second line of division is into first and second grade colleges. The 
latter is an incomplete institution, teaching only lo the intermediate standard. 

A first grade college teaches the full graduate course and sometimes carries 
instruction further to the SI. A- or M.Sc, degree. The life history of the college 
IS generally one of groirth from tlie high school into the second grade and thence 
into the first grade college, at first with affiliation in a few subjects, but gradu- 
ally blossoming out into more numerous courses of instruction and finally 
perhaps adding honours courses or even, though this is more rare, the master- 
ship course in one or two subjects. 

1G8. The organisation of the college system docs not vary pereojitibly in Organisation 
point of form from province lo province. But, when the number of colleges 
in each provincci their location and their efficiency as judged by staff and cost 
. are investigated, considerable differences emerge in the manners in which the 
organisation has actually developed. Madras, Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces represent what may be called the extensive development of the system, 
colleges having sprung up at many and often comparatively small places. 

Madras, again, has numerous Mission colleges, a large number of second grade 
^colleges and a smaller average enrolment than is found in Bengal, while in 
’'the United Provinces there is a tendency to concentration in large cities like 
Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra, which would seem to favour the growth of 
separate universities. Bombay and the Punjab represent the intensive 
development. Bombay has eight colleges, six of which arc situated in Bombay 
city and Poona, while the other two arc in the important centres of 
Karachi and Ahmcdabad. Only since the close of the quiiiqueiiniiim lias 
another college centre been opened at Dharwav. All the eleven colleges of the 
Punjab, save tlircc, are situated at Lnliorc. The other ])rovinces arc less fully 
developed in the matter of collegiate education. The Central Provinces and 
Assam have each two centres, though in the former province a third is now 
contemplated for Berar. Burma, the North-West Frontier Province and Delhi 
possess two colleges each, situated in all cases at tile capital of the province. 

ICO. Of the total of 13‘1 arts colleges in British India, 31 arc managed by Management. 
government, 5 by municipalities, and 38 by private bodies. Of these last, 70 
- arc aided and 22 unaided. 

It is usual for government to maintain a well-stalled and well-equipped 
college in each large capital town, such as the I’rcsidency Colleges at Maaras 
and Calcutta, the Elphinstone, Muir Central and Government Colleges at 
Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore. Three privately managed colleges,- the 
Gujarat College, Ahmcdabad, the Greer Bhumihar Brahman College, 
Mu'zaffarpur, and the Morris College, Nagpur, were transferred lo govern- 
inont management during the quinquennium. 
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By the Act of 1904, a college, in order to gain affiliation from a university, 
must be administered by a governing body. This rule applies alilie to gov- 
ernment colleges and to those managed by single individuals. It has already 
been stated (paragraph 92) that the experiment has been tried in Bengal of 
vesting substantial powers of appointment in these bodies. Mr. HorneU writes 
as follows, “ Certain powers were, during the quinquennium, delegated to the 
governing bodies of government colleges. It is hoped that with a certain mea- 
sure of control these bodies will prove themselves useful. There are, however, 
difficulties. Theoretically the greater the local interest and control the better. 
Actually and in particular as regards all matters connected Avith appoint- 
ments the central office is bound, seeing that_ all the colleges are st^ed 
by members of the graded educational .service, to scrutinise each pro- 
posal in the light of the interests of the services as a Avhole- _ Then again it is 
very undesirable to derogate from the position of the principal in the matter 
of coll?!ie discipline, as would be done if all serious punishments were not 
placed iQ his hands but in the hands of tlie governing body. The principals 
of government colleges have pointed out that they should have the power of 
suspending and expelling any student ■without previous reference to the 
governing bodies.” There is some discrepancy of rules in Bengal regarding 
these last powers, which by order of the local Government, are placed in the 
hands of the governing body, but are reserved under the university regula- 
tions to the principal. This matter is being considerQd. In spite of these 
difficulties Mr. HorneU says that there arc great possibilities for good in the - 
system of governing bodies for government colleges. 

170. Thus the internal administration of a college is under the agency 
which manages it, whether that be government or a private association. But 
the managing agency delegates pow'ers to the governing body (unless the two 
bodies happen to be identical) and to the principal. As regards the prescrip- 
tion of courses and examinations, colleges are subject to the universities. 
gui.Ied by the university regulations and inspected by persons a.ppointed for 
that purpose by the universities. Nor does the control of the universities end 
with these matters. The advisory power of these bodies in the matter of 
affiliation enables them to dictate to the colleges in certain domestic matters 
also; and, in the University of Calcutta, there are a Transfer Committee, 
to which students can appeal or demand a reference in^case a transfer ‘certin- 
cate Is leiused, .and a Students’ Residence Committee, which, though it rannot 
interfere with internal management, can report to the syndicate if the 
arrangement of hostels and messes contravenes the regulations; moreover, on 
application from a student expelled or rusticated by a principal, the Synm* • 
cate can issue orders, though before permitting him to continue his studies in 
another coUege they are required to make a reference to the principal who 
inflicted the punishment. 

II. — Figures of institutions and students. 

171. Arts colleges in British India number 134, nnd their s'tudmite 47,135, 

the corresponding figures in 1912 having been 140 and 29,648. All these arts 
colleges are for men, save 12. Women are admitted to men s colleges but 
seldom seek admission. English Arts colleges of the first grade number 84, 
and those of the second grade 41. ' ■ j. • m 

172. The following table shows the distribution of colleges in British . 

India by provinces. ■ .’ [ 


— ^ , 

Xumbor of 
inafcHntlons. 

Climber of 
sbudonts. 

Percontago of 
incroiue or 
dccreaso of 

students during 
the quinquon- 
nium. 

Madroa ,.•••* 

41 

7,010 

■foor 

Bombay .... 

8 

' 4,888- 

-1-31.4 


33 

18,478 

-tas-3 

United Provinces . . . ' 

ID 

5,182 

-l-U-3 
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— 

Number of 
institutions. 

Number of 
students* 

Percentage of 
increase or 
decrease of 
students during 
the quinquon- 
ninm. 

* ^ 

Punjab 

11 

4,230 

+ 09-3 

Bunnn ' 

2 


+ 104-G 

Bihar and Orissa 

7 

2,070 

+ 80-1 

Contrnl Provinces and Bornr , 

4 


+ 79-0 

Assam 

2 

088 

+ 133-0 

Nartli-WcstPronlicrPiovinro 

2 

177 

+ 300-8 

Otlier Provinces ......... 

G 

1,244 

.. 


134 

47,130 

■f 08-9 


Of the total number of students 842 are women. These are found mainly 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the minor administrations. But the number 
in tliese last is swollen by the inclu§ion of some students wlio, though in 
colleges, are really in high school classes attached to colleges. 

173. Twenty j’^ears ago the number of students was less than 14,000. The 
increase was slow during the next ien years. But in the quinquennium 1907- 
1912 there was a sudden rise to over 29,000. The quinquennium just closed 
has witnessed a further increase to 47,13.5 students. In the past ten years tlie 
number lias risen from 18.918 to 47,135 and in the past five there has been an 
increase of 17,487 or 58-9 per cent, on the figure of 1912. Such an increase 
i.<i without parallel in India. The growing number of pupils in secondary 
schools mainly accounts for it; it is also stated that the admission tests have 
been made easier. A few new colleges have been opened (the apparent dimi- 
nution in the number of institutions is due to reclassification of oriental insti- 
tutions) but not sufficient to relieve congestion. Hence complaints arise of 
inadequate accommodation and refusals to admit. As regards the latter 
complaints, though no doubt difficulties exist, it lias to be realised that 
students frequently apply for admission but, when admitted, do not put in 
an appearance, to the detriment of others who might otherwise have been 
enrolled. Thus, at the Patna College in 1916, no less than 81 accepted 
students failed to join, with the result that the college is not working up to 
its full numbers. Students rejected at one college, too, often obtain entry at 
another. There is much confusion at the opening of the academic year, 
students applying to several colleges at once to ascertain the rate of fees, 
whether the college offera the particular combination of subjects they wish lo 
study, whether there are vacancies, etc. 

174. The average attendance is 89-.5 per cent, of the enrolment. Attend 
ance is best in Bombay (94-7 per cent.) and lowest in the Central Provinces 
(84-1 per cent.), Punjab (84-7 per cent.) and in the United Provinces (85-2 per 
cent.). 

_ 17-5. As regards caste and ‘creed, the classification js as follows. 


Knropcani'nndJAnglo-Indiiiin 

Indian Cliriitlana . 

Ilindiia— 

Eralimam ] . 

’Kon-ITralintnm 

Mnhammadnna 

Buddhhifl 

Parah .... 
Otlicni . . . ■ 


Number in arh 
^ colIrRps, 

I’crcenlagc to 
inalo popuiatioii 
of lliecninmiinity. 

800 

0-00 

1,391 

0-10 

10,017 

0-30 

‘2I,40fi 

003 

4,021 

010 

002 

001 

073 

1-30 

880 

0 02 

47,130 

0-04 


Reasons jor 
increase and 
difficulty of 
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Total expendi- 
ture. 


Sources from 
wMc^i expen- 
diture is met. 


Imperial 

grants. 

Fees. 


The figure for Europeans is misleading, since some of those at college are 
not in the collegiate stage. Among the larger communities the Brahman 
easily leads, though it is to be recollected that Qie class entitled non-Brahmans 
includes many castes which frequent higher institutions in veiy varying 
degrees. 

■ The proportion in which different communities avail themselves of the 
opportunities of college education may also be seen from the followng analysis 
of tlie examination results. 


■ — 

Eoropcans 

anaAnglo- 

liultans. 

lodlao 
Christiana. | 

mrovE. 

lUiiham* ! 
madfliiB. 

Buddhists 

Funis. 

others. 

Total. 

Srahmam. 

Non- 

DrahnmnB. 

Inlermcdintc pistes . 

67 

102 

2,230 

2,060 

737 

82_ 

GO 

181 

6,444 

Degree pnssci . 

31 

88 

1,620 

1,807 

408 

36 

70 

102 

4,169 

Po9t*gmiluit0 pa^es . 

5 

18 

841 

* 804 

62 

■■ 

7 

11 

, 808 

TOTAL . 

f)0 

1 203 

4,200 

1 6,151 

1 1,202 

118 

1 Its 

204 

13,421 


These figures bring out even more strikingly the success of the Brahman 
community in collegiate education. 

1 1 1. —Expen di ture. 

176. The total expenditure on arts colleges has risen from E47,98,574 to 
1471,03,748. The highest expenditure is incurred in Bengal, where it amounts 
to R18,84,99G. The percentage of colle^ expenditure to the total expendi- 
ture on education is highest in the United Provinces (7‘9) and lowest in Burma 
(3-2). 

Figures of expenditure by provinces, periods and kinds of management, 
etc., are given in supplemental tables 41 to 43. 

177. The sources from which the expenditure is derived are the -follow- . 
ing:— 




— 

AsiomiTS ooNTniBFTnn in 

PEBOmAOE TO TOTAL EXPEN- 

dihibe on coiLEai edota- 
WON IN 




1011-12. 

1016-17. 

1911-12. 

1016-17. 

Fiovinciol Borenuos 



R 

17,49,018 

R 

27,18,764 

30-5 

38-3 

Local Funds .... 



24,850 

27,916 

0-6 

0-4 

Municipal Funds . ... 

■ 


33,783 

43,010 

0-7 

0-6 

Foes . ... 

■ • 


18,43,001 

32,60,969 . 

38-4 

45-9 

Eadowmonts « . « v. 



) ' f 

2,06,742 

) c 

4-2 

Subscriptions and olhci sooiccs 

• 


[ 11,47,302) 

7,66,748 

( 23-0 ) 

10-6 

• 

Total 

• 

47,08,674 

71,03,748 

100-6 

100-0 


The largest increase has been under the head of fees. But this has not 
been the case in all provinces. The Bombay report states that provincial 
expenditure has increased cent, per cent, and fees by 67*7 per cent. 

178. The recurring imperial grant made for colleges during the period was 

R 2 , 84 , 000 , and some of the non-recurring grants also were applied to. this 
object. ■ _ . ’ 

179. The annual average fee is'E69-4 against R65-2 in 1911-12. The 
amounts and the inmdence for diilerent provinces and periods are shown in 
supplemental tables ™ ^®d 47. The highest annual incidence per student is in 
Burma, where it is S87-fi and in Madras where it is E87. In provinces 
where college education is not much developed the rate is pitched low, e.g., in 
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the Ceiitral Provinces the incidence is E65-8. In the large provinces, the 
lowest incidence is found in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
where it is E58-1, R75-6 and R75'8. The incidence in a government college 
is R78-8, in an aided college B73-5 and in an unaided college R53-3. These 
figures are slightly lower than the rates charged, because they are based on the 
fee-collections, and some students are excused, while otliers excuse themselves, 
from pa 3 ung fees. The actual rates varj’’ generally from R4: to R12 a month, 
flovemment colleges ordinarily charge a comparatively high fee, while 
privately managed colleges tend to charge lower fees. In some provinces a 
college of the latter type can charge pretty much what fees it likes; and the 
low rate sometimes pays by attracting large numbers. In other provinces 
government regulates the rate by causing aided colleges to charge a fee at a 
proportion of that charged in government colleges. Thus, in the Central 
Provinces an aided college charges a rupee less than a government college; the 
government rate was raised from R6^ to R7^ a month during the quinquen- 
nium, and the aided college rate therewith rose from R6J to R6i. Sometimes 
however an aided college spontaneously charges higher fees than a govern- 
ment college. Thus, while the Elpliihstone College, the chief government 
college in Bombay, charges R120 a year, and the two other government colleges 
in that presidency charge R80 and R60, the aided colleges charge respectively 
R102, R96 and E90. Often the fee charged in the third and fourth years is 
higher than that in the first and second, and the fee for the M. A. or M.Sc. 
classes higher still. An extra fee of a rupee or eight annas a month is fre- 
quently levied from science students. 

180. The average annual cost of educating a college student xavies Aoerage ml 
greatly. The averages for the provinces, arranged in order from the highest of a student. 


to the lowest are ; — 

It 

IfortU-West Frontier Province ...... 433'G 

Burma 31M 

United Provinces 236'4 

Assam 231‘9 

Central Provinces and Berar 191'1 

Madras UO’4 

Bombay 165‘2 

Punjab 158'3 

Bihar and Orissa 152' 6 

Minor Provinces 150’6 

Bengal 102' 1 

India 161'8 


<9 

The average-for India is B161-8 and tlie average cost to public funds is 
R69'6. In a government college the average cost is R256-2 and the cost to 
public funds R173-6; in an aided college R143-6 and R35-6; in an unaided 
college R70-5 and nU. The cheapest college is the unaided college in Bengal, 
where the average cost is R55'6, while a case of a college in that presidency 
is cited where it is only R25.. 


} V. — General ienelo'gments, 

181. The most noticeable point in the preceding section is that the institu- Grant-in-aid 
tions which impart the bulk of university education in India are conducted and scale of 
at an average cost of about £10 per student, and in many cases much less, expenditure. 
Iri'government colleges the cost is about £17. In aided institutions, in which 
the majority of students read, the cost is about £9^-.“'^ In unaided colleges it 
is less than £5. 

^ In Enclnnd and Wales the cost of a student is as follovs at the University of BirminKham, 

.£(1, at Liverpool £63, at Leeds £66, at Manchester £50, at the University of Wales £47, at Bristol 
£42, at Sheffield £21. * In some of these ease.s iho calcnlation excludes important items of expenditure ; 
e-ij; the cost of the Sfandiester Munidpal School of Technology. In some other English universities, 
the cost is less, owing to the presence of a considerahle nnmher of evening or p.srt time students. But 
at Oxfoid'the cost is £lCt. In Scotland iho cost is £78'7 at St. Andrews, £40 at Edinbuigli. £3< 
at Glasgow (where, hoiscvcr,-thc figures of expenditure are incomplete), and £33 at Aberdeen. Tliesp ' 

hgnics are tahen from the Report of the Commissioner of Education, Washington, for the year ondeif 
Juno SOth, IBIC, pages 680-C31, and refer to the year 1913-14. Tlio comparison with India is compli- 
cated hy the presence in English Universities of students who are not undergoing full collegiate courses 
and further hy the dilforcnco in the values of money. 
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Limitation of 
classes. 


Proportion of 
staff to stu- 
dents. 


TJic privately innnagccl college is ordinarily aided l>y means of a fixed 
ffi’ant calculated upon the difference bcLwccn the rcsoiir^s of the institution 
in the way of fees, interest or endowments and aiibscriptions, and the income 
which will maintain it in reasonable cHicieiicy. During tbe (fuinqucnnlum 
the amount thus disbursed as aid from jirnvincial rcvcmies fins risen from 
R4 82,110 to B7,97,34f). But Ibis increase lias nol, even served to twer. so 
far as average expenditure is concerned, Ibe great cnbanccmont of numbers. 
The cost of a slndent in an aided I'ollegc 1ms aetnally declined by nearly BIO, 
while that in colleges of all kinds has declined by nearly JIK The result is 
that colleges are under-staffed, thiit this feature has become more marked 
during the past few years and that rca.«onable ollicicricy is regarded ,as con- 
formity with an inferior .standard. This has a marked effect upon instruc- 
tion, which is aggravated by the fact timt many of the students during their 
earlier years have not emerged from tlic .stage of attainment proper to a .school 
and find difficulty in grappling with univcr.sily coni'sc.s and methods, 

182. TJic staff in government college.^ ordinarily con-si.sts of memhers of 
the Indian, provincial and suliordinate service.s. As an example of the pro- 
portion, it may he stated that, out of 191 professore and lecturers in such 
colleges in Bengal, 26 belonged to the first. tIO to the recond and 08 to the third 
of these services, while 7 held outside jiosts. In privately managed colleges 
it is usual to employ M.A’s and M..^o’s of Indian iinivcr.sitics, if possible with 
a higli class in honours; B.A’s with experience arc also npjiointcd ; occasionally 
men without degrees are found— there are 62 such among the college teachers 
of Bengal, probably all of them teachers of oriental clas.cical languages. Some 
of these colleges* appoint European principals and occasionally a few 
European professors. Sometimes, as at (he iJnyarain .Tdlimnl Sind College 
at Karachi and the Khalsa College at ,'\mritsar, government makes an 
arrangement to lend memhers of the Indian Educational Service and contri- 
butes to their pay. Mission colleges are slaffeil by Europeans and Indians, 
tlie former being often honorary or fiiiasi-lmnorary workers. In the colleges 
managed by Roman Catholic Orders such workers arc numerous. St. Jo.copii's’ 
College at Trichinopoly lias 2.") European prie.sts on its staff. 

183. A problem which has arisen during tbe quinqucimium is that of the 
fierformancc of the growing administrative work in colleges. This ovdinaruy 
falls upon the princifial. 'The question was first raised in reference to the 
Presidency College at Madras and entailed a reference to other local Govern- 
ments and to the Secretary of Stale. It was generally felt that tbe priucipal 
should not be regarded solely as an administrator, lait Hint liis duties should 
include some teaching, as tins brings liiin into close loncb with students. At 
the same time it was realised that lie is often ovenvorked and various ways 
have been suggested of ligbtcnibg bis duties. At the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, two of the professors have been invested with tlio functions of bursar 
and dean in addition to their ordinary duties. They receive alloAvaiiccs in 
consideration of this work, which is intended to relievo the principal of 
routine and free him for general supervision and Icacliiiig. 

184. The question of the staffing of colleges engaged the attention of a 
sub-committee of tbe Conference of Directors in January J 91 7 and has formed 
the subject of a reference to the University of Calcutta.* 

The Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad prescribe a limit to the 
number in a class or a section of a class to which one professor may lecture— 
150 in the one case and 00 in the other. At Allahabad this appears to be a 
matter of rule or practice, not of regulation. Tlic other iiniversi ties lay down 
no limit, though it is understood that in the Puniab an intermediate class is 
divided if it exceeds- 100. This matter is furtlicr discussed in paragraph 
186. 

185. A more important question is the proportion of students to professors’ 
which will admit of the proper discharge of the work of a college — ^that is, not ■ 
the mere delivery of lectures, but tutorial work, the correction of essays and 
exercises, the guidance of studies, seminar and laboratory work and the 
general' supervision of the various activities wliich should make up college 
life. In England and Wales the nroportion is 10 student's to each professor 

^ or instructor (this'inclndes a number of part-time students), in Scotland 16, 
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iu Ireland 8, in France 21, in German}' 15, in Austria 10, in Japan 12, 
in Australia 13, in Argentine 10.- In India the figure is 22 students per 
instructor'. TJris figure is fiu-ther' analj'sed beJon'. 


— 

Kosinnit or students ran iNsrnucion in 

Goremment 

Colleges. 

Municipal 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 

Colleges. 

All 

Colleges. 

Madras 

14 

D 

ID 

10 

16 

Bomliay 

20 

• • 

31 

24 

27 

Bengal 

19 

10 

20 

40 

30 

United Provinces 

20 


10 

19 

17 

Fiinjah • . 

00 


21 

42 

27 

Burma 

21 


10 

** 

18 

Bihar and Orissa ..... 

14 


27 

9 

18 

Central Frovinces and Borar 

10 


31 


20 

Assam 

18 

•• 

.. 

.. 

18 

North-West Prontior Province . 

-• 


8 

.. 

18 

Minor AdminUtiation; .... 

« , 


17 


10 

Torsi 

18 

11 

21 

34 

22 


Personal investigation of the staffs of a number of colleges shows that, 
within these averages, there is considerable variation. Under the same 
university a government college is found with a proportion of 15 students and 
a privately managed college with a proportion of 50. 

Various opinions have been expressed regarding the proportion which 
should be observed. In 1906 the Dniversity of Calcutta appointed a small 
commission to inspect mofmsil colleges. It considered that a proportion of 
one to 15 between stafl and students should be regarded as the lowest which 
is compatible with efficiency The Dacca University Committee proposed a 

n ortion of one to 13i ; the Patna University Committee proposed one to 12 
le university and constituent colleges (exclusive of special departments, 
the training college and external colleges); the Central Provinces and Berar 
University Committee proposed one to about 10 in Nagpur itself and one to 14 
in external colleges. 

18C. Meantime there is no denying the fact that Indian colleges on the Methods. 
wliole are understaffed. This affects the life ancf instructional work. 

It is "difficult for the staff to know the students personally. Too often 
the professor delivers his lecture to a class of anything up to 150 or 200, with* 
out knowledge of their names, far less of their abilities, and then sees no more 
of them till the next day. The Government of Madras passed orders just 
after tlie close of the quinquennium that each student should be assigned to 
a member of the staff, who' would see him periodically and discuss his general 
welfare and studies. 

Many hold (and perhaps justifiably hold) that the only limits for a class 
fo which a formal lecture is being delivered miould be fixea by the size of the 
rqohi and the carrying power of the professor’s voice. But this is a very 
different matter from tutorial work, which is regarded as the proper comple* 
n’lent rf Ir ctures. Any tutorial system of studies is impossible with inade* 
quale staffs. This is recognised in several of tlio reports and tlie introduc- 
tion of such a system is regarded as a counsel of perfection. Personal 
enquiries have elicited the opinion from one principal that owing to increase 
rif numbers there is no room for tutorial classeS, from another that the poverty 

llciiort of tlio Commis'iiiiiK'r of Eclncntinii, Wnshiniclon, for tlie vonr piidert Juno SOtli, WIR, 
noRo 083. Tlio ligiiroi nro fioncrnlly, lint not nlwnys, for 1013-14. Other sources of information 
liaio horn coti'inltecl. Jn sumo c.no^-tho enleilhlion it uimja (lilRcitU by tlio presonco of port-tnuo 
students and of innt-time lectuiers. 
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of the students pi-events the institution of any adequate system. As a result, 
the method ordinarily pursued is one of lecturing, which frequently includes 
tile dictation of notes. This is unsuitable .for intermediate students, who are 
at a stage where teaching, not lecturing, is required, and who, one is often 
assured, cannot properly understand the lectures. It also renders diflicult 
the application of university methods to more advanced students, who require 
guidance rather than direct instruction. 

187. Attempts are indeed made to introduce tutorial systems. Often they - 
prove valueless— the hours devoted to the work are too few, the batches (from 
30 to 80) are too large; sometimes the lesson resolves itself into the writing of 
a composition; sometimes low paid and ill qualified teachers are employed as 
so-called tutors. 

In science teaching tutorial work is largely supplied by laborator)’ instruc- 
tion; and here and there, where circumstances permit, a more thorough method 
of training in arts subjects has been introduced.. Some examples are given. 

In the Elphinstone College, Bombay, the work of the first j’ear, which is essentially 
a continuation of school work, is conducted so far as possible in small classes ; pupils are 
expected to prepare lessons beforehand, frequent questions are put to the class and 
written work is constantly supervised by the teacher. The whole class receives four 
general lectures in English a week and is also divided into three groups of forty students, 
each of which receives four hours a week of tutorial instruction, which is carried on 
largely by question and answer and aims at testing knowledge, eliciting opinion, correct- 
ing misunderstandings and generally training the intelligence. The same class is again 
divided for essay work into ten groups each of twelve students. The whole class writes 
a weekly essay and the tutor in charge of each of these groups occupies two hours a week 
in interviewing the students who compose it. Einally,, monthly test papers are set to 
each group by the tutors, and the professors prescribe occasional home work or exercises 
which are corrected and returned in class. In the second year class the method is rather 
similar but less detailed. Tutorial work is ‘regarded as inapplicable to the pass B. A. 
class. But a form of seminar has been established for the honours class. The professor 
has collected a library of reference books in his room, of which the students have com- 
piled a catalogue and act in turn as librarians. "With the help of this library, the 
students collect material for essays on subjects which will encourage original judgment 
and elementary research. But oven here it is impossible simiJnry' to treat the other 
subjects of the curriculum. 

There is a seminar system at the Muir Central College, Allahabad. A cte is 
divided into groups of five or six students. As often os possible the teacher of the subiect 
concerned takes each group in some topic connected with the course. Sometimes tne 
title of an essay is given and suggestions called for as regards_treatment and beaus. 
These suggestions are discussed and finally a scheme is drown up. In tms . 
students are encouraged to think the matter out for themselves and then shown in i 
dually where their methods fail. 

The tutorial method is fimly established in the Punjab colleges. Group 
arc held for discussions, recitations, etc., and the tutor acts as general mentor 
supervisor. 

The Patna College is in the happy position of possessing a staff which allows one 
professor to about every 12 students of the average enrolment. An elaborate system 
tutorial work has been aiTanged. Each student in the intermediate arts classes Jia , 
in addition to lectures, two tutorial periods in English and one Jn each of liis otne 
subjects a week. Even when the classes are at their maximum limit the groups will uo 
exceed 12 in the first and 15 in the second year. In the B. A. classes the groups am 
stilly smaller. Science students are similarly treated. In economics each student 
receives half an hour’s . individual instruction weekly. .The principal has expressed 
himself as alive to the danger that these periods, of tuition may degenerate into a mono- 
tonous system of exercises or mere lectui-es resembling those delivered to a full class, 
but he trusts that the system will develop into one of directed and supervised study, 
teaching the student how to work and remedying the habit of memorising books. As the 
result of experience, he considers that the' knowledge of English has improved, thap 
students can follow lectures more intelligently and express tliemselves more correctly 
and that the staff are better able to judge the industry 'and ability of individuals. 

Some of the classes of the Robertson College, Jubbulpore, Have a good system, but 
the Director ^ays that the proportion of students to teachers must be reduced before 
further progress can be made. 

The Director in Bengal mentions a point which is significant as regards 
the methods ordinarily employed. In very few cases are students found to 
possess more than the minimum of required text-books. The existence of 
libraries and the poverty of students are pleaded as the reasons- Bnt the 
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a long list ot iirms is given which have responded to the requests of the India 
Office in this respect. As regards the third complaint, that Indian qualifica- 
tions are insufficiently recognised, the question has been referred to the 
Indian universities. There remain certain other matters such as the exclu- 
sion of Indians from the Officers Training Corps. But there can he no doubt 
that during the quinquennium scrupulous care has been paid to complaints 
which were not always based upon a sound foundation and as regards, pre- 
judice Sir Charles MaUett instances such reasons as unpaid debts, hasty 
marriages, etc., and says that apart from difficulties of this nature Indian 
studente as a whole have no reason to fear their welcome in Great Britain. 

A-local advisory committee is now established in each province in India, 
Bengal has tivo such committees. Of the smaller administrations, Ajmer- 
MeTwara alone maintains a committee. A meeting of the secretaries of these 
committees was held in Simla in July 1917, from which useful results are 
expected to flow. 

71. — General result. 

. 193. The feature of the quinquennium has been the great expansion in 
numbers. Improvements have been effected ; but these arc too often nullified 
by the necessity of making hurried arrangements for the accommodation of 
additional students. The number of students per instructor is decreasing. 
The poor attainments of students coming from the secondaiT schools hamper 
the work of professors. Science teaching, conducted, to a considerable extent 
in laboratories, has improved in quality. In other subjects the lecture holds 
the field and systematic tuition and guidance are often lacking. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


I. — General. 

194, Secondary education is that which follows the primarv’ course. It Organisation. 
is either vernacular or Anglo-vernacular. The scheme of school classes repro- 
duced irith this chapter shows the systems adopted in various provinces tor, 
both vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools and incidentally for primary 
schools. 

The secondary stage is ordinarily divided into two standards— -the middle, 
where a boy is generally prepared for the high stage; and the high, where 
a boy is generally prepared for the matriculatmn or other form of school 
leaving examination. Thus a second classification arises between incomplete 
and complete secondary schools. Ever)’^ secondan' school, however, must 
contain either the middle or the high stage, even if it does not contain both. 

Generally a high school contains the middle classes. Frequently, too, a 
secondary school contains the primary classes. In Bombay and the Central 
Provinces primary classes are not found in secondan' schools, and in some 
parts of Bombay the high school contains only the high classes.^ Elsewhere, 
too, the primarj’ section is sometimes relegated to the ordinary elementary 
school or (as in the United Provinces) to a special kind of preparatory 
school. Other variations between provinces are the length of the entire course 
and of the secondary course and the division of the latter, which may contain 
four middle classes and two high, or two middle and four high, or three of each 
and so forth. 

These remarks are not fully applicable to vernacular secondary schools. 

They do not lead up to a university career or to the other openings provided . 
by an education in English. Nor are their classes'organised beyond the middle 
stage, save in Burma, where a small number of vernacular high schools are 
found. The object of these schools is rather to afford an opportunity of further 

* In Rcnoral taWo T pupils of socondory kcIiooIs of Uomliay shown in, the primory BtaRO licloiif, )o 
Europp.in or English teaching Brlioals. lu the Central Provinces, only middle vcmaculiii schools have 
pnmnry classes. 
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Study to boys who are not content with a merely elementally, education but who 
do not desire, or for some reason aiis unable, to learn English. The completion 
of their highest standard and the examination wdiich someiiines succeeds it 
mark the completion of such a pupil’s general education or admit him to such 
• vocational institutions as do not require a knowledge of English— c.jr., normal 
’ and some technical schools. Hence they are classed as jirimary in Madras and 
Bombay; and, though elsewhere they figure in the tables among secondary 
schools and will receive some mention in this chapter, their description is, as 
usual, included in the chapter on primary education. 

Transfer from 195. Middle vernacular schools are for the most part found in the rural 
Vernacular io tracts (one Director indeed terms them ‘ rural secondary schools ’), where 
Anglo-Vmia- English education is less accessible than in the towns. A difficult problem is 
oular dosses, presented by the case of the country boy who has studied in_a vernacular school 
and, finding himself possessed of the necessary funds or brains, desires transfer 
to an English school. Where the commencement of English is postponed to a 
late stage of the secondary course and the course in the lower classes is the same 
as in the primary school, this difficulty d^ not arise, since a boy will ordinarily 
seek transfer at the stage when English is commenced. But this is not 'always 
the case; in the Punjab English commences in the fourth class of a secondary 
school, in Burma in the first. Moreover, if a hoy waits till he has completed 
the upper primary or the whole or part of the middle vernacular course, he will 
find himself handic^ped in respect of English vvhen he goes to the Anglo- 
vernacular school. Various remedies have been tried. 

lu Madras, as related in para. 172 of the last review, a sharp distinction had been 
di.twn between secondaiy and elementary education, nnd steps were taken to jirevent 
transfers from the latter to the former. It 1ms been found in practice impossible to 
maintain this clear demorontion or the rules which prevented such transfer. The aboli- 
tion of the large additional fee levied on impils seeking direct admission to high or 
middle classes is under consideration. The Director fore.secs that means will base to ho 
fcought for protecting secondary schools from n largo influx of ill-prepared boys from 
elementary schools and that it may oven be necessary to prescribe some exoniio.itiwi iw 
admission, though he does not at present propose it. In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa ^ 
a hoy can transfer himself without loss of time at the end of the lower pj-im,iiy stage, 
after which English is commenced in Anglo-vernacnlar scTioois. Thereafter ho mast 
transfer himself to the lowest upj»er primary class, with the effect that, if he has passed 
the middle vernacular standard, he loses four years. But transfer to a higher class may 
he sauctiened by the inspector, if the pupil has studied English privately and at a few 
schools in Bihar and Orissa an jirrangcmenl has been made whereby such a pupil can 
receive special tuition and lo.se only one year. In the United Provinces a pupil who has 
passed the vernacular final examination joins a special class VI and in the next year a 
special class VII. He Ihereafier proceeds to ordinary class VIII, thereby losing two 
years. In the Punjah a boy who has gone through the five verancular classes and then 
seeks transfer finds himself in point of English two classes behind those who have gone 
through a similar number of classes in the Anglo-vernacular school,- and is requirM to 
spend a year studying English in a class known as the junior special before he i-an^ pro- 
ceed to the lowest of the five secondary classes. If however he has completed the i.iiddle 
vernaeulnr course he is five years behindhand and has to make up his knowledge of 
English by two years’ study in the special classes before he can proceed to the two 
higher standards. Notwithstsinding the app.nrent reasonableness of this concessio.a, the 
Director considers that it operates very harshly in the case of pupils who do not live 
in the neighbourhood of Anglo-vernacular schools. In Burma the difficulty is peculiarly 
- great owing to the fact that English is commenced in the lowest class of an Anglo- 
vernacular school. The means of transition are not fully developed, hut a child who 
passes through the fourth or any higher standard in a vernacular school may be placed 
in -the third Anglo-vernacular standard — that namely in which the study of written 
English is begun. In dssnin, it was decided in 1913 that boys in veroacular classes III 
and IV should enter in Anglo-vernacular class ITT, boys in classes V and VI in class 
IV, and boys in class VII in class V. Pupils in the North-West Frontier Provinoe. 
who have passed, through a middle vernacular school of eight classes can tinnsEer lliem-y 
selves to the seventh Anglo-vernacular class, thus* losing two yeaw in place of the four ' 
years of English study which they* have missed. ■ - 

In other ‘provinces there appear to be no special arrangements and, as 
is begun generally in the sixth standard frorii the bottom of the school, 
probably none is required. In all provinces, wherfever' transfer is sought at a 
stage before English has been begun, it can be obtained into the equivalent 
class. ' ' ■ . 
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196. It is the policy of government to leave the extension of secondary Managmetii. 
education mainly to private agency but to maintain a government high school 

in each district. The, latter part of this policy is not literally carried out. 

There are 267 districts in British India, whereas high schools for boys main- 
tained by government number only 237 (with another 20 for girls). Madras 
with 24 districts has only 5 government high schools- Assam, on the. other 
hand, where the policy has been initiated of having government high sdiools 
at sub-divisional headquarters, has 18 government high schools for 12 districts. 

The total number of government secondary schools, for boys and girls whether 
high or middle, English or vernacular, is 479, of' those managed by boards 
and municipalities 1,430 and of privately managed schools 6,784, of which 
4,350 are aided and 1,434 are unaided. 

In some provinces there are committees of management for both govern- 
ment and aided schools. This is especially the case in the eastern provinces 
where the University of Calcutta has insisted upon the establishment of such 
committees. In Bengal, government high schools have committees -con- 
sisting of the district magistrate as president, the headmaster, repre- 
sentatives of the staff and the parents of pupils and an official who is other 
' than an educational officer. The Director says that definite functions are 
exercised by the committees and that the arrangement offers ample scope for 
initiative and real control. It is stated that in Burma this arrangement does 
not always benefit the schools, since it introduces confusion of control. The 
Government of Bengal are considering revised rules for committees of aided 
schools. In Assam these consist of a minimum of six and a maximum of seven 
members, various classes being represented. As a matter of fact it is not diffi- 
cult for a school to remain of the proprietary type with a nominal committee. 

197. The general control exercised over high schools is twofold. TheControf. 
university ordinarily recognises a high school for the purpose of presenting 
pupils at the matriculation. It also lays down the courses of the highest 
classes. The local Government on the other hand gives grants-in-aid, recog- 
nises schools for the privilege of presenting pupils at the scholarship examina- 
tions and for receiving government scholars and lays down inter-school rules, 

etc. Madras differs from other provinces in that the recognition of schools for 
matriculation is the act of the local Government and the school leaving certi- 
ficate, which is conducted by a board under government, has now practically 
ousted the matriculation. In other provinces the university ordinarily though 
not always accepts the reports of the government inspectors. The Director in 
Bombay considers thiit recognition by government for participation in 
inter-school rules, scholarship privileges, etc., gives to the department effective 
means of requiring new schools to conform to its regulations.' But in provinces 
where the inspecting staff is numerically weak and where differences are likely 
to occur between the department and the university, the control exercised by 
government over privately managed high schools is necessarily weak. 

Various statements are included in the Bengal report to the effect that the 
recommendations of the inspectors are sometimes overlooked by the university, 
that although the regulations of the university prescribe the submission of a 
report on each recognised school once a year no reports have been called for for 
several years ; that permanent recognition was too readily given in the past and 
Some schools have shown no improvement since it was granted; that the depart- 
ment is therefore unwilling to recommend permanent recognition since the 
university is unwilling to withdraw it even when it is no longer deserved; and 
that the minimum demand made by tlie university is too low. Mr. Hornell 
considers that the recommendations of the inspectors are invariably treated 
with consideration but that tlie situation is full of possibilities of friction and 
misunderstanding; hence he does not altogether endorse the remarks which he 
has quoted but he considers the present system to be cumbersome and ineffective. 

He writes as follows The Syndicate would’ be overworked, even if its 
responsibilities were confined to colleges and university matters- It is aston- 
ishing that any one should seriously maintain that it can in addition to these 
duties be an effective arbiter of the destinies of 698 high schools in Bengal, to 
say nothing of all the high schools in Assam and Burma. Moreover the syndi- 
cate is and must be a body local to Calcutta; by its constitution it need not 
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contain a single member, with the possible exception of the Bengal Director, 
who is frequently absent from Calcutta, who is in touch with school work at all. 
The opposition to any change is based on a feeling that the fate of a scliool 
should not depend upon a single oflicial. T mn not aware that it was ever 
suggested that it should. Many difilcult questions are involved. It might fw 
example be asked with some reason whether it is really desirable that all 
secondaiy school education should be directed towards the matriculation 
examination as its one and only goal and object. That all s^ndary eauca- 
tion is so directed is the only possible justification for the existing system; and 
after aU of every 1 00 boys who start on the high school course, 10 only begin the 
university course.” 

The recognition of middle schools and the framing of the curricula of these 
schools and of middle classes of high scliools are the work of the local Govern- 
ments. 
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— pigures of institutions and pupils. 

198. The total number of institutions in India, for boys and 

risen from 6,370 to 7,693; that of pupils in (hem from 924, 8r() to 1,186,333 or 
by 28-3 per cent. High and middle English schools, with which this chapter 
is specially concerned, have increased from 4,011 to 4,883 and their pupils irom 
702,566 to 924,770 or by 31-6 per cent. 

199. The distribution of secondary schools of all kinds among the pro- 
vinces and the area served in each by a single school are as follows 
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Punjab .... ... 
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Burma ' 

1.400 
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The decrease in Bombay is apparent only, 

Native States (paragraph 39) and partly to a increasJ^^i?' 

ing term and holding examinations. ' The . oVclusion ^ 

United Provinces is explained in paragraph 287, somf 

for the Native States Bas depressed the percentage of mweag^iu some othei 
provinces — notably Bihar; and Orissa and the Central ^ 
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200. Jiiijt, since ii single scliool often contains different standards, it is Pwpih, Iv 
liecossnry to sliow the distribution of pupils bj' stages sUiqes. 
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I’niunryalago 

613,825 

1 

600,181 

16« 

Tutal 

I 

021,370 j 

I,1B7,0I)J* 

28.3 


These figures show, even more clearly than those which relate to tlie totals 
of pupils, the remarkable advance which has taken place in secondary educa- 
tion during the quinquennium. 

201. This advance is one of the main features of the quinquennium. ItPeasniis for 
has been most rapid in Assam, Burma, and the North-West frontier Province, large increase. 
But even in the United Provinces, where the figure of increase is low, the 

demand for more facilities is insistent. The popularity of secondary educa- 
tion is greatest in Bengal, which contains 35-8 per cent, of all the secondary 
scliools and 35 per cent, of all the secondary pupils in India, vyliich has a 
secondary school for every 28-5 square miles and among whose divisions Dacca 
shows the remarkable average of 154 English schools per district. Mr. 

Ilornell analyses this popularity, basing his remarks upon a report made by a 
Bengali civilian regarding the demand for secondary education. 

The first four reasons assigned arc of a local character. They arc the 
agitation produced by the partition of Bengal which gave new impetus to 
education, the policy pursued by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
of fostering education in the newly formed province and especially aiiiong the 
Muhammadans, the hiali price of jute which puls money into the pockets of the 
people and the belief that since the introduction of the new regulations of the 
university the matriculation has been ca.sy. The other reasons which he puts 
forward, though they no doubt operate with particular forcc'in Bengal, arc 
more or less common to India as a whole. The prcs.su re of tlic increasing popu- 
lation on the soil forces the cultivating class to seek other mean.s of employ iiiciil 
for a certain number of their children. The middle classes have always 
educated their children and this practice is becoming even commoner since the 
means of livelihood arc growing more didicult. Other classes which previously 
did not send their children to secondary schools arc now doing so in order that 
their sons may rank ns rc.spcclablc and because some encouragement is given to 
these classes to enter government services which were jircviously considered 
the monopoly of the middle classes. 

Briefly it may be said that the reasons for the great increase in higher 
education is twofold. Eir.'it, a strong sentiment is growing in favour of pro- 
fessions which are deemed respectable and which jirovido a more or less 
sedentary life. Second, great economic changes have been at work. Easier 
communications, etc., have rendered profitable the production of marketable 
crops other than cereals. Wealth has increased, especially among the cultivat- 
ing and lower clas-scs; consequently tlieco.sl of living has risen. Meantime the 
wages of the great bulk of the jirofcssional classes have not iiicroascd. The 
movement therefore which has enriched the cultivators and made it possible 
for them to aspire loan education and a career for their children of whicli they 
would previously not have dreamed has forced a larger number of the middle 
classes to seek their livelihood through education and the cmplo 3 ’ment which 
it brings. 

202. The average percentage of attendance is Bl) 2, being 87*5 for Govern- AUcndancc. 
ment, 82'9 for local Ixmrd and nuinicijinl, 87*5 for aided and 85*1 for unaided 

schools. Attendance is best in Burma (97-5 percent.), Madras (89-‘l per cent.) 
and the Eunjal) (88-0 per cent.). 

* roHtnoto to liililn 111 (.xpliiiiih thi. .'iiinll ili.ii;rpii(inc;r. 
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Figures for 
all-India. 


DistrihiHon 
hj 'promces. 


contain a single member, with the possible exception of the Bengal Director, 
who is frequently absent from Calcntln, wlio is in touch with school work at aU. 
The opposition to any cliange is based on a feeling that the fate of a school 
should not depend upon a single official. I am not aware that it was ever 
suggested that it should. Many difficult questions are involved. It might for 
example be asked with some reason whether it is really desirable that all 
secondary school education should be directed towards the matriculation 
examination as its one and only goal and object. That all secondary educa- 
tion is so directed is the only possible justification for the existing system; and 
after all of every 100 boys who start on the high school course, 1 G only begin the 
university course.” 

The recognition of middle schools and the framing of the curricula of these 
schools and of middle classes of liigh schools are the work of the local Govern- 
ments. 

II.— Figures o/ ivstUutions and pvpils. 

198. The total number of institutions in India, for boys and girls, has 
risen from G,370 to 7,693; that of pupils in them from 924,3t0 to 1,186,335 or 
by 28 3 per cent. High and middle English schools, with which this chapter 
is specially concerned, have increased from 4,011 to 4,883 and their pupils from 
702,566 to 924,770 or by 31 -0 per cent. 

199. The distribution of sccondaiy schools of all kinds among the pro- 
vinces and the area served in each by a single school are as follows 


Pfovineo 

Number ol 
secondary 
schools. 

Number of 
pnplli. 

I’ercenlago of 
increase in 
pupils darin,; 
(jnimjuen- 
nium. 

Number at 
squire miles 
(erred by o 
secnndiiy 
Bcheol. 

Madras 

d4D 

140,802 

+35-0 

3100 

Bombay .... ... 

4DS 

70,050 


2U'0 

Bongal 

S,7B0 

4)0,405 

+32-0 

2S'0 

United Froaineos , , ... 

7Cl 

100,104 

+ 3-2 

ISO'S 

Punjab .... ... 

407 

122,011 

+23'3 

1!I3'7 

Burma 

1,400 

128,943 

+51-2 

lOt'O 

Bihar nnd Oruaa * , , 

4B5 

72,801 

+31-1 

1723 

Contra! Frovincos and Borar * , , , 

457 

08,083 

+ 0-7 

218-4 

Assam .... 

280 

30,010 

-h70-7 

, ISfl'l 

Korth'WestProntior Province * , , 

04 

13|400 

+43'0 

244-3 

^linoj AdminiatFAtionB , 

85 

14,030 


1 

095-4 

Ihdia 

7,00J 

1,180,330 

28-3 

134-0 


.The decrease in Bombay is apparent only, being due to the exclusion of 
Native States (paragraph 89) and partly to a change in the time of commenc- 
mg term and holding examinations. ' The apparently small increase in the 
f Provinces is e;cplained in paragraph 287, The exclusion of figures 
lor the Native States Bas depressed the percentage of increase in some other 
provinces notably Bihar; and Orissa and the Central Provinces, 
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200. But, since a single school often contains diilerent standards, it is Pwpili Itj 
liecessary to show the distribution of puiiils by stages : — stages. 


V 

i 

1 

lOll-l:!. 

1010.17. 

Fercentago of 
jncroaso. 

High BiJigo 

Ill, CPC 

210,110 

62-6 

MidSlostago . 

1>G8,85U 

371,002 

30'3 

rrinury alttgo 

613,825 1 

1 

I 000,161 

1 

IGD 

Towl 

021,370 

1,187,002* 

28<3 


These figures show, even more clearly than those whieh relate to the totals 
of pupils, the remarkable advance which has taken place in secondary educa- 
tion during the quinquennium. 

201. This advance is one of the main features of the quinquennium. It Reasons for 
has been most rapid in Assam, Burma, and the North-West frontier Province, large increase. 
But even in the United Provinces, where the figure of increase is low, the 

demand for more facilities is insistent. The popularity of secondary educa- 
tion is greatest in Bengal, which contains 35-8 per cent, of all the secondary 
schools and 35 per cent, of all the sccondaiy pupils in India, whicli has a 
secondary school for every 28'5 square miles and among whose divisions Dacca 
shows the remarkable average of 154 English schools per district. Mr. 

Horncll analyses this popularity, basing his remarks upon a report made by a 
Bengali civilian regarding the demand for secondary education. 

The first four reasons assigned are of a local character. They are the 
agitation produced by the partition of Bengal which gave new impetus to 
education, the policy pursued by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
of fostering education in the newly formed province and especially among the 
Muhammadans, the hish price of jute which puls money into the pockets of the 
people and the belief that since the introduction of the new regulations of the 
university the matriculation has been easy. The other reasons which he puts 
forward, though they no doubt operate with particular forcc'in Bengal, are 
more or less common to India as a whole. The pressure of the increasing popu- 
lation on the soil forces the cultivating class to seek other mcnn.s of employ mciit 
for a certain number of their children. The middle classes have nlwn}'s 
educated their children and this practice is becoming even commoner since the 
means of livelihood arc growing more difficult. Other classes which previously 
did not send their children to sccondar}' schools arc now doing so in order that 
their sons may rank as respectable and because some encouragement is given to 
these classes to enter government services which were previously considered 
the monopoly of the middle classes. 

Briefly it may be said that the reasons for the great increase in higher 
education is twofold. I'irst, a strong sentiment is growing in favour of pro- 
fessions which are deemed respectable and which provide a more or less 
sedentary life. Second, great economic changes have been at work- Easier 
communications, etc., have rendered profitable the production of marketable 
crops other than cereals. Weallli has increased, c.spccinlly among the cultivat- 
ing and lower classes; consequently the cost of living has risen. iMcanlime the 
wages of the great bulk of the professional clnssc.s have not increased. The 
movement therefore which has enriched the cultivators and made it possible 
for them to aspire to an education and a career for their children of which they 
would previously not have dreamed has forced a larger number of the middle 
classes to seek tlieir livelihood through education and tlic employment which 
it brings. 

202. The average percentage of at tendance is 80-2, being 87-5 for Govern- AllcnHancc. 
ment, 82-0 for local board and municipal, S7’ri for aided and 85'1 for unaided 

schools. Attendance is best in Burma (07’5 per cent.), Madra.s (80‘4 per cent.) 
and the Punjab (88*0 per cent.), 

♦Foolnolfl tti tiililo III cxiilniiiH llw pihMI iliscrcp«nty. 
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'wpils hj 203. The proportion of boys of dinerent communities found in secondary 
mmunilies. English scliools is sliown below. ■' 


Conimnnity, 

Total nninbcrol 
bo.n in eccond- 
nty Kn;1irh 
lohooli. 

I’orecnlage (o 
total main po- 
pulation of 
tlio com- 
mnnily. 

Per emit, ol 
increiiaintho 
last nvo years. 

Eurortaiu and Angla-Indiona ....... 

17, K3 

lO'I 

17-7 

Imlian Cktiatinua 

27,000 

2'5 

10-1 

rilratinufli . 

102,057 

3<1 

27?2 

Uindng .< 




(Nnu-liraliigiint . 

421,8SS 

O'C 

35-8 

Jlnluminidaiis 

171,105 

D-O 

28-0 

BuddliisU 

21,000 

0-1 

33-2 

Pnrsij 

0,040 

12-0 

-3.2 

CUicn 

15,051) 

03 

37.7 

Toi.lL 

871,000 

0-7 

31-2 


Among tlie larger communities'TJralimans retain riii easy lead in tlicir pro- 
portionate rcprcscntiition in socohdary institution.'?, though quite out-dis- 
tanced by sonic of the smaller communities. 


III.— Expenditure. 


Totolapeiidi- 204. The total expenditure on secondary schools of all kinds has risen 
ture. from R2, 07, 88, 725 to i{3,19,29,182. Tlio highest c.vjicnditui'o is incurred in 

Bengal where it amounts to R86,39,772, and constitutes 35'5 per cent, of the 
total expenditure on education. In other province.^ ljurma shoivs the highest 
percentage (45 per cent.) and Bihar and Orissa the lowest (21 per cent.), while 
Madras shows 21 -B per cent. The high percentage in Burma is due to the 
number of miMe vernacular schools and to the fact that the greater number 
of primary pupils are enrolled in the lower classes of secondary institutions. 

The highest proportional increase has been in the North-West Frontier 
Province, where expenditure has grown by 111 per cent., next in the Punjab 
(66-2 per cent.), and next in the Central Provinces and in Madras (51'6 and 
54-4 per cent.). 

Sources from ^ 205. The sources from which the e.\penditurc is derived are thb following. 


ture is md. 



Amount contriboted in 

rcrccntngo to total pxi>ondj- 
tnro ( n secondaT}* education in 


101 MS. 

IDlGal?; 

1011-12. 

1016-17. 

Tiovinml lunda •#.,<# 

Ks, 

42,81,105 

Us. 

71,71,709 

200 

22.6 

Local lands . 

11,38,205 

18,38,368 


Cs? 

Jturaolpallunda 

7p43,010 

10,70,071 

so 

3-4 

Foes 

1,05,26,878 

1,07,40,022 

SD'C 

62.6 

Fadomnonts 

1 40,00,631 

r 14,20,002 



Bubsoriptiona • ,.• . . , • 

( 30,81,340 

[ ' 10-7 

i 11>5 

Toial 

2,07,88,725 

-3,10,20,182 

roo-o 

lOO'O 


, - Thus slightly less than one-third of the expenditure is^cofttributed from 
public sources aad the extent to whiA secondary education is smf-supportijjg 
is an additional proof of its popularity. • ’■ “ 
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200. The increase includes the expenditure of imperial grants, out of Imperial 
which about 25 J lakhs recurring were given for secondary schools for Indians, grants. 
Considerable sums out of the non-recurring grants have been devoted to this 
class of education. 

207. The average annual fee for a pupil in a secondary English school for jPccs. 

Indian boys is shown by provinces in supplemental table 68. 1 he average lee 

has nsen from R14'l to B17-G. It is 1124-5 in a government school, and 
R14-7, E(17-3 and RlC-4 in a board or municipal, an aided and an unaided 
school respectively. The average fee is highest in Burma (R30-8) and lowest 
in the North-West Frontier Province (R104). t 

Government can prescribe the fee-rates in the schools which it maintains 
and in aided schools. Tn the latter the rate is generally two-thirds of that for 
the former. But privately managed schools sometimes charge a higher fee 
than do government schools; the Director in the Central Provinces notes this 
as being largely the case in Berar. 

Tliere had been a general raising of fees at the end of the previous quin- 
quennium, and fears had been entertained tlmt this might deter pupils from 
entering the schools. On the contrary, there has been a remarkable increase in 
the number of pupils. 

The tendency was noticed in the last review to equalise the rates in the 
classes of each department of the school. This practice, already in force in 
Madras and Bombayi has now been adopted in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. It simplifies accounts and emphasises the unity of the school. 

208. The average annual cost of a secondary school (inclusive of all types) Average cost of 
is R4,150 and of a pupil R27-G. The corresponding ligurcs for secondary a school and of 
English schools for boys arc given in supplemental tables C6 and G7. Tho a pupil. 
average annual cost of an Indian in an English school is now R28-9 as against 

R24-9 in 1911-12. In a government English school an Indian boy costs R49, 
in a board or municipal school R24, in an aided school R28, and in an unaided 
school R21. The provincial variations are considerable, c.fj., R19 !) in Bengal, 

R31-7 in tho Nortli-Wcst Frontier Province, R42-1 in Bombay and ROM in 
Burma. 

IV. — General developments. 

209. The changes which have taken jdaco during the quinquennium have Tendencies 
generally been dictated by the largely increasing demand for secondary educa- in the quin- 
lion, the rccogni tion of the responsibility of government for providing facilities ji/cmiiw;?!. 
at the larger centres of population, tho desire to relieve local bodies from 
burdens connected with secondary education and free their funds for use upon 
elementary instruction'' , and the urgency of effecting improvement in the lot of 
teachers. Other schemes of reform have been connected with the liberalisation 

of grant-in-aid sy.stcms, the development of school-leaving examinations and 
the improvement of courses. 

210. In October lOOG the Government of India had addressed local govern - , Schemes. 
nicnts inviting proposals for Ihc development of secondary education and 
indiciiting certain lin&s of advance. The schemes framed in response were 
described in the last review. . 

The proposal to conveit into governinenl schools a certain number of insti- 
tutions in Madras met with opposition and was dropped. Tho proposals made 
in 1912 for the improvement of tho pay of teachers in Burma could not be 
carried out owing to lack of funds, but it was hoped to introduco the new scale 
at the close of the quinquennium. An imporUuit change has been the transfer- 
ence in that jirovincc of all expenditure upon Anglo-vernacular and European 
schools to provincial funds. Rapid prograss ha.s been made with tho scheme 
formulated in 1911 for the Central Provinces. Each district hendmiartcrs 
save one lias been ])rovided with a govorniiicnt high school or an aided school 
acccjilcd as its equivalent. The pay of government lcaclicr.s has been improved 
liy their inclusion in the subordinate service. A large incrca.sc in the ainoiinl.s 
devoted to grant-in-aid ha.s assisted the expansion of municipal and aided 

poliry in Oio r^’nlrnl IVo^incP^! to f.omn o^trnl nn rxn'plinn. Wlnlo it rHievn din* 
tiict oounciU (if clmrRt'M fttr r*iif»lish <‘(lti(’ntinn, it llio nminl<'nanr<i nnd oit*n tlio oxpRn- 

*;|on of niiinicipnl Bccondnry rcIiooIo provided tlmt this is without d(»trirnonl to tlio cinmm of primnry 
education, 
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sciiools. Tlic number of solioliirsltips was increased, II rciuuins to 
uistnuD council schools into [50vernin'cnt institutions. Tins will coiiipJetc tJic 
essentials ot an arraugciiieni wliicli was iniciitied to mark the limiUi of direct 
responsibility on the part of govorninent, and, while expanding government 
activity up to those limits, to give greater facility for local and private effort 
to unaertakc lurlhcr expansion. In the North-West frontier Province 
municipal schools were taken over by government and funds were thereby set 
free for the devclopmeiit of elementary education by the inuhieipalitics. 


In Bomba}/, the bnited Prociiices and the Pun jab schemes aiming for the 
most part at the improvement of the pixispects of teachers were largely carried 
out uuring the previous (luiiiqucimiuin, J-urlher developments have been 
along the lines tuen laid down. ^ . 

211. rherc are left Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, In hcngal the 
uuiiiDcr 01 secondary schools and pupils is very groat. In those provinces 
(especially in Jioiigal and Assam) secondary education is run at a remarkably 
cueap rale, finally, they were affected by the territorial redistribution of 19lz 
These causes have combined to delay action. Jn lOUd a committee had met in 
Oalcutta und had formulated extensive schemes for the schools situated in these 
areas. Tlie main features of the scheme were, as regards govemmeut schools, 
the provision of posts in the provincial service for headmasters of high schools 
(sale at divisional headquarters, where there would be headmasters in tiie 
Indian educational service), the inclusion of luachei's of English and classical 
languages in the subordinate .service and the formation of a vernacular 
teachers’ service; and, as regards privately managed schools, the increase of 
grants so us to bring a larger number of insiitutions upon the aided list and to 
raise the maiulciiancc of a standard aided high scliool (i.c-, one with single- 
section classes) to ItSiO a mouth and ol an aided middle English school to XUS 
a inontli, one-fourth of the additional cost in the former case and onc-llutd in 
the latter being met from private som-ccs. The schemes were calculated to«st 
1 , recurring for Bengal (which then included Bihar and Orissa) and lOi 
lauus lor Eastern Bengal ana Assam, ns well as large capital sums. _ m 
bovernment of India criticised tlie cost involved and the large part which it 
was intmded to assign to govcniment in the finaiiciuK of privately managed 
institutions ; and they held out no hope of assistance from imperial funds, the 
ocal uovernmeiils accordingly made minor cluinges in the sclicincs; and, as no 
J?® available, the matter rested tiiere. The policy pf imperial grante 
Morded hope that something at least might be accomplished; and in 1912 the 

0 al liovernments were invited to i-csubmit llicir proposals as modified m tne 
ugnt of the administrative cliaiigcs. The government of Bihar 'and Orissa 
was toe nret to respond, with a scheme calculated to impose on government ,an 

o\^ronal imual outlay of JI3.8(5,OUO. This wits sanctioned by the Secretary 
on btate and a beginning has been made, principally in the increase of grants 
1.0 privately managed schools. The government of Bengal submitted their 
scnenie m August 1910, • It provides lor an increase of provincial expenditure 
amounting to Rll, 80,020 a year. It had not yet been sanctioned when the 
quinquemium closed. Both these sclieines were amalgamations and adaptations 

01 toe schemes proposed in 1908, with only slight modifications. The Adrninis- 
tration ol Assam went further. First, it was decided to transfom high schools 
at sub-divisional headquarters into government institutions, to enlarge govern- 
ment high schools by the opening of additional sections, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of middle English schools in order to relieve the pressure on the lower 
classes of high schools, to increase grants-in-aids, etc. In pursuance of this 
scheme, eight sub-divisional schools were provincialised and a ninth (already 
a government institution) was raised to the high standard; the double-section 
system was introduced wnerever required in government high schools, and the 
list of aided high spools was enlarged. ’At the same time some improvement 
of stafi vvas ettected along' the general lines laid down in 1908. Second, an 
exhaustive scheme was submitted in 1916 to the Government or India. Among 
Its principal features are the reorganisation of tlie subordmate service and the 
regularfsation of posts already created for new gover^mt high schools, the 
opening of additional high schools, the financing of middle English schools by 
government, a more liberal provision for scholarships and toe experimental 
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intToduction of English as an optional subject in sonic middle vernacular 
schools. This last proposal was sanctioned. ' As the administration is unable ^ 
to provide funds for the others, they arc at present in abeyance. 

212. Thus tlicre has been considerable activity in the framing and realisa- Complaints of 
tioii of schemes. Nevertheless, as ii result of the unprecedented demand (ovina^uate 
secondary education, there have been complaints in the press and elsewhere facilities. 
regarding insuflident accommodation, and various remedies, such as the 

removal of restrictions on the size of classes, have been suggested. In the 
United Provinces the complaints were held to warrant the appointment of a 
committee, whose enquiries showed that the inadequacy of accommodation had 
been greatly exaggerated and that in the majority of schools accommodation is 
actually in access of the demand. As this conclusion has not been accepted by 
some, it has been decided to keep lists of rejected boys for investigation. The 
Central Provinces report states that, though candidates for admission are 
turned away, statistics have not licen procured and it is improbable that many 
who are really fit for secondary education fail to get it. Nevertheless there is 
considerable overcrowding in places and the problem of further expansion has 
to be faced. It is probable that in some places there is a defect and in others 
a surplus of facilities. Distribution is defective and jiroceeds on no reasoned 
plan. The location of new schools is not always decided or goorl grounds. A 
report on Calcutta schools statc.s that individual motives come into play in the 
establishment of institutions and that there is sometimes no realisation of the 
fact that a particular area is already overcrowded with high schools. The 
Punjab report mentions the influence of sectarian rivalry and points out that 
little is gained by a community which maintain.^ two ill-staffed schools when 
its needs could be met by one olficient institnton. 

213. In il/fff/r«.'!nnd Bombay government has prescribed 40 and 35 pupils iJcsfnc/ions on 
respectively as the maximum limit of a high school class or section of a class; sj:c of classes. 
in Bombay’thc rule applies to middle scliools also. In Bcnetal. Bihar and Orissa, 

Burma and Assaai the limits arc laid down by the University of Calcutta— 50 
pupils in the top two classes of a high school, ^0 in the next four and 30 in the 
lower classes. In the United Prorinccs the limit is 30, with an additional 10 
per cent, for occasional absences. The Pun jab Government has laid down_40 
ns the maximum of a section in any .standard. In the Central Provinces high 
classes arc limited to 30 and 35 in government and aided schools respectively 
and middle classes to 35 and 40. The Sfadras report speaks of the difficulty 
produced by the admission of a few additional boys whose number would not 
warrant the opening of a new .section and the number of rcla.xntions which 
have to be allowed. 

The number of pupils per teacher is a different matter from the number of 
pupils in a class. For the whole of India, it is 20. The lowest figure is 18 
in the United Provinces. 

No limit is ordinarily placed on the size of a .school. The average for 
India is 154, and in the case of high schools alone it is 327. The Jfadras report 
spe.iks of schools with upwards of 1,000 pupils and in Bengal this figure is 
probably exceeded. In the Central Provinces COO has been laid down as the 
maximum. In Assam it is considered that a doublc-.«ection school containing 
640 pupils represents the maximum dcsirohle. 

214. The qualifications and conditions of service of the staff of secondary Qualifications 
schools differ according as those schools arc managed by government, by local of teachers. 
bodies or by private agencies. Among the teachers of English and of the 

classical langungc,s in schools for Indians the qualifications arc as follow.^. 
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Pay of 
teachers. 

(a) in govern' 
rrmt service. 


(b) in private 
semce. 


Tlie peiceatage of tiained teachers to the total numher of teachers was 
244 in 1914-15, and in 1916-17 it was 25-0.. The percentages vary from 1-3 in 
Bengal to 58-8 in the Punjab, 63-6 in Madras and 86-2 in Burma. 

215. Among points of special improvement to be noted are the following. 
In Madras the staffing of the lower forms and of incomplete secondary schools 
has improved, but the qualifications are still unsatisfactory. It is rare to find a 
gradu^e teacher in a form below the fourth. .In Bombay none but graduates 
are now appointed as teachers in government secondary schools. In the 
Punjab the percentage of trained teachers has risen from 54 to. 65, and the rale 
of pay which they can command shows that their presence is now considered 
necessary on the staffs of privately as w-ell as publicly managed schools. In 
the Central Provinces graduates are employed wdth very few exceptions in the 
high departments and matriculates or holders of the school leaving certificate , 
in the middle; the percentage of trained teachers has risen from 11 to 24. 

The training of teachers of oriental languages is admittedly defective and 
their ignorance of English is sometimes a handicap. Their pay is often veiy 
low and their methods stereotyped and old-fashioned. 

The teachers of vernacular in secondary schools are generally men who have 
gone through the usual vernacular training institutions. _ It is remarked in 
Assam that matriculates and others with interior qualifications had been occu- 
pying these posts and that the substitution for these of trained vernacular 
teachers is an improvement. 

216. The staff in government schools has Iicneliled from the improvements 
effected in the various services (see paragraph 129). In the resolution of 
1913 the Government of India laid it down as the general policy that ^£7^™ 
service for teachers of English was desirable, with a minimum salarv of 
and a maximum of E400. Among some of the improvements efiectedm 
different proyinoes are the following. 

The minimum pay of assisfaut (exclusive of special) masters in Sembay, raised 
from 530 to 540 in 1912, lias been further raised to 560. The grant of local euov’.'inccs 
of 550, 530 and 520 to headmasters and assistant headmasters and mwtresses in 
Bengal has already been mentioned in paragraph 129. In the Punjab c Bachelor or 
Teaching^ ordinarily commences on BT5 to 590 in the subordinate service, the possessor 
of a senior Anglo-vernacular certificate on 555 to 570, and the possessor of a junior 
oertifiOTte on 535 to 560. In Burma the old scale existing in schools tahen over iroin - 
municipalities Las been found insufficient; an improved scale has been framed but want 
of funds has prevented its introduction. In the Central Provinces the average pay nas 
been 'raised from 565 to 585. Undergraduate teachers begin on 540 and ^aduates 
on 560, both rising (the former by grades and the latter by a ttme-so.alc) to 5125, 

40 posts of 5150 to 5250 are reserved for special merit. Tlic Madras report states tha 
classical and vernacular teachers are tlio worst paid members of the staff though tlie 
grant of subsidies has now enabled the publicly managed schools to increase their pay 
to 520 rising to 540, 


217. The pay of secondary teachers in prh'ate employ is apparently lowest 
in the United Provinces and Burma (R25-5). But the average is-lowered lu 
those provinces by the large number of middle vernacular schools, where 
teachers are naturally paid less than in Anglo-vernacular schools. It is 
highest in Delhi (R57'2). In Bombay, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan it is between S48 and R49; in the Central Provinces and Madras 
between R40-5 and R424; in the Punjab pd A]j^r-Menvara between E37-7 
and R38-1. In the eastern provinces it is low— R31-3 in Bihar and Orissa, 
R29 in Bengal and R28-6 in Assam. 


Improvement has undoubtedly taken place, largdy as the resiUt of the imperial 
grants; but it is often improvement 

the United Provinces that, thanks to more ^ “ aided schools now 

approximates more nearly to a living ^oldcr^of’tbe ^ oon 

obtain from 5100 to 5160 in an aided school, ® 
certificate from 580 to 5100; and a ^der "o ^ 

In the aided schools oi Burma pay 11140 for middle selmnl , ROVem- 

ment gives half salary grSntsAnamcly .flO to »140 

5140 to 5300 for high school teachers, with c la, average' scale in' middl^ w 

masters of middle and high schools fespeotively. Th® a^ tfBe4toh 

has risen ^ ^ms strangely inadequate. ®6 to 

5100 ; the lowest rate (an exceptional one) still s J,Jie average 
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jiiiy ip ftidod scliools in llio Central Provinces has risen from R60 to B63 and would he 
liir higher but for Iho fact that in Berar the average is only R34, 

These improvements are satisfactoiy so far as they go- But much still 
remains to be done. This is especially the case in Bengal. The University o I! 

Calcutta laid do™ the scale of staff required for recognition as R50 for a head- 
master, R40 for the second master and R25 for the rest of the staff. The 
average salary of a headmaster in Bengal is actually R90 to RlOO. A trained 
B. A. requires at least R75, and, if he is possessed of disciplinary power, 
decent physique, etc., he will command RlOO. An untrained B. A. can be got 
for R25, but then he will have some other cmplojunent and will probably be a 
law student. A whole-time B.A., says Mr. Hornell, can be got for R40, but 
such a man is bound to be ' the weakest of his kind, a disappointed man, with- 
out energy or pli 3 'sique:' Partly perhaps as a result of the low market value 
attadied to tlfe teacher and partly on aceount of the meagre facilities for 
training in this presidency, out of 12,298 teachers of English and classical 
languages in schools for Indians 160 are trained and 2,468 possess degrees. 

This means that 1 -3 per cent, of the teachers of English and classical languages 
in schools for Indians are trained in Bengal, against an average of 25 per cent, 
for India. The cost of maintenance of" secondary schools is extraordinarily 
low. It is an open secret, saj's the Director, that the salaries which are entered 
against the teachers’ names and for which they sign receipts arc not always 
paid. The teacher must have recourse to other means of livelihood; if the 
great majority did not earn money bv private coaching, they could not subsist 
and the whole faliric of secondary schools would collapse: and if all the money 
spent on private tuition (Mr. Hdrncll considers that sucIj tuition by a man at 
least nominally qualified costs double the school fee and generally a great deal 
more) were available for the schools, the problem of secondary education would 
be considerably simplified. 

218. The staff is sometimes particularly bad in proprietary schools--in Staff in fro- 
themselves not necessarily an evil, but iinsuilable to India where public opinion frietary schools 
is no check and the small fees collected from the pupils do not siifllce both to of Bengal. 
give a return to the proprietor who has risked .something .and also to support a 
rea.sonable staff. Tlie Bengal report tells of such a school in Calcutta which is 

run by a proprietor, a graduate headmaster on R60 and a rector, who is a matri- 
culate on R75. This s 3 Tidicatc cmplo 3 'S a staff of p’hom at least six are onlv 
matriculates, while five are drawing le.«s than R13 a month. The school is 
recognised by the university. 

219. Thus the actual pay earned by the bccondary Icaclier is frequently i'easmas, 
unsatisfactory. Kor arc the other conditions of service sufficiently attractive provident 
to create a jiermanent and contented profession. In government and in funds, etc. 

.some board and municipal schools service is pensionable: but even here \ 

the pay is often inadequate. The case of the great mass of teachers 
in private emplo 3 ' is very different, and, in order to induce a good class 
of men to make leaching their life >vork and put a stop to the present 
tendency to desert leaching for practice at the bar or any other opening, 
greater security of tenure and some provision for old age arc necessary. 

Allusion has already been 'made in paragraph 131 to the subject of 
provident funds and to the general scheme which is under consideration by 
government. In the meantime it is satisfactory to find that some private 
agencies have already instituted provident funds. Such arrangements are 
common in European schools, especially tho.se managed by railway companies, 
and in institutions maintained by large societies sucli ns the Deccan Education 
.Societt'! In Madras they arc fairlv common and in the Punjab the quinquen- 
nium has seen a rapid increase, witli the result that in the Lahore division only 
seventeen out of a total of 107 secondary schools have failed to establish funds 
. for their staff. In the Norlli-Wcst Eronticr Province, loo, every institution has 
its own rules which are approved by the department, 190 teachers contribute, 
government a.ssists and the institution of the fund.s is .said to Imve aided 
.snbhtantinlly towards securing a better type of teacher. In Delhi the two 
arts colleges and nearly all the high schools have e.stnl)lished funds and 102 
teachers contribute. In. other provinces less progress has been made. In 
Bombay the practice appears to lie rare. In Burma it has not 3 'ct been possible 
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Courses. 


System of 
prant4n-aid. 
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to introduce a provident fund scheme but in district cess schools, muni- 
cipal schools and aided vernacular schools some of the teachers’ posts are pen- 
sionable. In Bihar and Orissa apart from the teachers employed by large 
zamindaries (who render pensionable service) and those in railway schools only 
68 private employees are reported to subscribe to funds. In the Central Pro- 
vinces only 45 out of 427 secondary teachers so subscribe, in Assam'' only 25 
teachers of unaided schools and none from aided schools. 

220. The importance of the subject of courses demands a separate section. 
The following features may be noticed. An attempt has been made to render 
curricula more realistic and practical. Thus, in Bombay, science has been 
added to the course as a regular subject and its teaching improved by the pro- 
vision of special teachers and laboratories, drawing is compulsoiy in certain ' 
classes, sloyd has been introduced in certain schools and history and geography 
courses have been brought uj:) to date. The development of school leaving certi- 
ficates has favoured elasticity of courses. Science is compulsory in all the 
high schools in Madras and in the Madras matriculation, and optional in the 
matriculations of the Punjab and Allahabad. It is also a compulsory subject 
of study, though not of examination, in schools preparing for the Bombay 
matriculation. It is an optional subject under the various school leaving 
certificate schemes. Only in the provinces whose schools prepare for the 
Calcutta matriculation is science excluded from the curriculum, the nearest 
approach being elementary mechanics, which is an optional subject. 

221. A summarj"^ of the grant-in-aid systems was given in appendix XIJ 
of the last review. The systems fall under several general classes, of whicli 
the following are the chief. 


(t) The amount may be assessed on the income from private sources. In Madras, 
it equals the income from endowments and subscriptions, exclusive of timt from fees; 
and is diminished by any sum spent on scholarships or on meeting the difference between 
the standard and the actual rate of fees. In Bengal the grant may be equal to half, or 
in some districts two-thirds, of the income from private sources, inclusive of fees. A 
set of revised rules for the western and the eastern districts is -under conteraplatioji. 

(tt) The grant may be a fraction of the total expenditure. In Bomhay it is a thin! ; 
the necessity of raising it to four-ninths has been admitted : but the war lias prevented 
the change. (The gi'ant may also be assessed at one half of the income from local 
sources.) 

{Hi) The grant may be a definite sum, differing for different classes of schools, or a 
capitation grant, or a mixture of the two. In the United Provinces it comprises a fixed 
grant of S750 a y'ear for the high section of a boys’ school, E400 for the upper middle, 
B2S0 for the lower middle and E150 for the upper primary; and a capitation grant 
of R3 per head a year. But it may not exceed the private income inclusive of fees, or 
one-half of the expenditure, or the difference between exjienditure and private income. 


(id) The grant may bo partially determined by the condition of the school — i.c., 
the difference between private income and a reasonable cxpenditui e, or the qualifications 
and pay of teachers. The new system in Biltor and Orissa permits the grant to equal llie 
difference between private income and B535 a month in the cfise of a high school or 
E160 in that of a middle school. Similarly in Assam, according to new rules made 
during the quinquennium, a fixed scale is prescribed for the number, qualifications and 
pay of teachers, provision for free studentships, sports, contingencies, etc. ; and the 
difference between this and. the fee income at government rates determines the amount 
of grant. Subscriptions are not regarded in ibis calculation, but are^ placed to tho 
credit of the school balance. One of the systems pursued in Burma is the ordinary 
grant — i.e,, the difference between income and expenditure, tlie income being taken to 
include fees at government rates, grants for technical subjects, salary grants, etc. The 
salary grant in Burma is given for certificated teachers. It may ammnt to one-half 
the salary paid subject to a maximum of R150 per teacher. As a matter of fact such 
grants in Burma ordinarily equal three-eighths of the salary. The system introduced 
into North-West Frontier Provinoe makes the grant contingent on the difference 
between the fee income calculated at standard rates and a standard scale ot maintenance. 
In the Pnnjal staff grants are given; they were.raised during the quinquennium from 
a fifth to n third of the salary. 

(d) Sometimes a fixed grant is given, based on the ^aiit earned under various sys- 
tems for the past three years. This sy.stein is coming to he largely employed in Anglo- 
vernacular schools in Burma. 

Several provinces permit of special concessions for schools recently started. 
Generally, too, the grant is liable to some increase or decimse according as tlie 
school is found to be good or poor in point of instniction, disoipnne, etc. 
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It will have been observed from this brief description that a mixture of 
systems is followed in some provinces and that in Burma there is choice between 
the ordinary and the fixed system. The former was substituted for the results 
grant system, which was abandoned with some regret in Burma, as it was held ‘ 
to supply a necessary stimulus. It is now being replaced by the fixed grant. 

. The general tendency during the quinquennium has been to render grant- 
in-aid rules more generous and to assist schools in the maintenance of a reason- 
able standard of stafi' in place of giving them just so much as they can earn 
through various means or as government can afford. 

222. Many high schools have been erected or enlarged in the United Pro- Buildings and 
vinces, among which may be mentioned the Meston High school at Ramnagar, iype-flans. 
built by IJ is Highness the Maharaja of Benares at a cost of B>90i000. Ten new 
government secondary schools have been ei’ected in the Punjab, seven hostels 

attached to government high schools and five attached to aided schools. In 
Burma 21 new government secondaiy schools have been built. Ten high schools 
in Bihar and Orissa have acquired new buildings, 14 have been extended, and 
14 provided with play grounds. In the Central Provinces ten school 
houses, ten laboratories and eight hostels for government secondary schools 
have been completed or begun, while nihe schools and four hostels have been 
extended. Reports from other provinces, too, record a number of new 
buildings. 

The general subject of buildings has been treated in paragraph 60. A 
type-plan for mojussil schools has been made in Bengal estimated to accom- 
modate 400 pupils and to cost E45,000. The plan for govemment high schools 
in Bihar and Orissa provides 26 rooms of 19' by 26' 3" and a hall of 65' x 35'. 

The building is two-storeyed with the class-rooms in a single line and lighted 
from the north, on which side there is no verandah. The northern windows 
take up nearly the whole wall from a height of about 41' from the floor. The 
hall is built out to the south; it is considered to be larger than is necessary. 

The lighting of the class-rooms is good. Specimens of this building together 
with a plan of that at Patna, are shown among the illustrations. Type-plans 
have also been made in the same province for aided high and middle schools. 

In the latter there are three rooms of IG' by 20' in a single row, lighted from 
the north, and two of 16' x 15' projecting to the south. 

Another model of buildings worthy of description is that adopted in 
Burma. It is suitable for a hot climate where the maximum of ventilation is 
required and for places where it is convenient to build largely of wood. A 
typical building is two storeyed, containing a single row of class-rooms below 
and a dormitory for 50 boys with a living room for the superintendent above. 

It faces north and south. Above the masonry plinth Venetians run along the 
whole length of the building to a height of about U feet. The wall of the 
ground floor, supported on beams above the Venetians, consists of brick- 
nogging, 8 feet high. There are four large doors to each class-room, two facing 
north and two facing south. The wall is completely cut away above the brick- 
nogging, an open clereslorey window 2J feet high running all round the build- 
ing broken only by the suppoits for the first floor. This window, or open strip, 
is unglazed and filled with wire-netting. Above this again comes the first 
floor, constructed entirely of wood. One such building costs RG0,000. 

V. — Courses and Examinations. 

223. The courses in tlie middle section are fixed by the local governments. Different kinds 

In the high section they are dictated by the examination for which a school oj courses. 
pi-eparcs, / 

These examinations are of three kind.**— (?) university matriculation 
examinations, (ii) school final examinations whicii may or may not admit to a 
university, and (Hi) other examinations. 

The scheme of matriculation courses ordinarily includes four, five or six (?) Matricula- 
subjccts, history and geography I)eing generally classed together, save at <?on eazmiina- 
Calcutta. The Punjab University offers three different matriculations for /ions, 
the faculties of arts, science and oriental studies. Calcutta and Allahabad 
permit a wide clioice of optionals. Madras limits tlie choice in optionals to 
. - . - n2 
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languages. Bombay ' prescribes a rigid course of six subjects with no 
optionals. 

Eu"lish and nmllicnialics arc coinpulBory in all inatriculations. The 
studv of a classical and of a vernacular language is cwnpulsory at Calcutta and 
Bombay. History and geography form a compulsory subject everywhere save 
•It Calcutta where they figure as two optionals. Elementary science is com- 
pulsory at Bombay and Madras and optional elsewhere, save at Caleutta, where 
.science is not prescribed. Drawing is admitted as an optional in the Punjab 
and' Allahabad univcr.Mlics, agriculture at llie Punjab and elementary 
mechanics at Calcutta. 

Matriculation examinations arc conducted by means of written papers. 
During the quinquennium the Bombay univer.sity dispensed with the examina- 
lion in certain subjects, but the plan has not been successful (sec paragraph ' 
228). 


(ii) School final 
examinations. 


224. The growtli of school final examinations was described in the last 
review. Tests'^ of this nature have existed iu India in one shape or another 
since 1888, They are intended to encourage variety of courses and to supple- 
ment the external examiiialiou by school records and oral and practical tests. 


Iu Madras tho 6ubjccts of the couisc Icatliug up to 'ho sehool leaving certiliiale are 
gi-oupcd as follows: — ' A. ’ subjects (Eaglish, vcruuculur niitl elementary matlcmatiftil 
lu which alt are examined; ‘B’ .•.uhjeet-. (Iii.'.lory, geugnipliy, {.cicncc, etc.), whieli 
all suhools aio supposed to teach hut iu which no u.Mimiuaiiuu is licld; and ' 11* sut- 
jeets forming a long hat of apevialiacd optiuiiuls iu which examimitieu is held, 'J'he 
uxaminatiun m couduulcd hy a board, which eoulaius ten mcmlicrs, of whom five arc ofii- 
eiuls and live arc non-oUicials; four of tlieac meuibcra are nominated by the univenity— 
a now arrangement iutioduccd duiiug tbu quinquennium; the Director is president. 
Tho school record forms nu important item. All pupils, whether they paas iu the es- 
uminalion or not, receive eerlincatea, the value of which can bo judged from the record 
and the marks. This cxnminaliou admitit to tlie university and has practically ousted 
tlio matriculation. As all candidates receive a cerliCeatc, tho discretionflij’ power of 
admitting them to colleges rests with the pirincipnls. Owing to the abuse of thrs poityi'i 
tho university now issues lists of those deemed eligible for numisioou based on a specified 
minimum pcrcentugo of oxamiualrou marks iu ccrUiiu subjects. Tbo rouiso for the 
Uombaii bmooI final exaiuinatiou is similar to tbo Bombay rantriculaliou, save toot 
sciouco and a classical language aro not compulsory. It admits to government service 
but not to university courses. Tho course for tbo United provinces school leaving cem- 
licato examination consists of English, mathematics, the history of India, gcograpuj'i “ 
vernacular and one optional. The board consists of the Director, the registrar ot «- 



and practical test (held at each school by selected cxumjuers) combine in delcrniining 
the result. A pass qualifies for govonimcnt service and for admission to univcrsi j 
courses. The examination is popular and iu 1017 tho number of candidates oxcccUe 
those at the matriculation. Tho Auglo-Ycrnnculnr high school final examination in 
Burma is conducted by tlio department. Bitbertu icnuiunl marks have not been ca - 
eulaied. But a two-years’ record is now to bo mado and scut to tbo Director. Ac 
numerical marks aro given at (be examination ; the candidate simpl}- passes^ or fails. i 
puss qualifies for government service suid also, if (uken iu nil compulsory subjects and two 



A majority of candidates lako both cxainiuiitious. In 1913 u committeo framed a scheme 
lor Bdiar and Orissa, but it has been postponed pending the establishment of the Patna 
University. A school ^al system was intraduced in the jVort/i-U'est Frontier Province 
during the qumqnenninm; it ia recognised for admission to tho Punjab Dniversity. 

f ior Ajincr-Mcriaaro in^BJld and was recognised by tho Univei- 

hMbe\ifpst^^o’*^i^'*^' ndoqnalo inspecting staff, its introduction 


of Moident of the period has been the consideration of a form 

ioiSbS should bo conducted by a 

university and other interits. 
Vinces Sff JS systems in Madras and lie United Pro- 

would supersede the pfS di?l"™sSm ^ In'Bombay it 
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) 225. Under other examinations may be mentioned first those of a genera] (m) Ot)m 
kiiid, such as the high school examination for European schools and the Cam- cxamimtm 
bridge local examinations. These latter are taken by European schools in 
some provinces and also by the English-teaching schools of Bombay. A few 
schools for Indians now present pupils at them; e.g., a centre for Indians was 
established in 1916 in Bombay, si.xty-eight candidates appeared and five 
passed. These examinations are ordinarily accepted by universities as 
admitting to their courses. 

There are also examinations which close special or vocational courses of 
school study. Madras has a system of government examinations. In Bengal 
‘B’ and ^C’ courses were established in 1901, to provide for intending 
engineers or those who would pursue a business career or become clerks. The 
latter course failed at an early stage, as it appeared to oiler no special advant- 
ages. The ‘ B ’ classes were kept alive, but are now pronounced by Mr. Hornell 
to have been a failure ; and of classes attached to ten high schools in Bengal five 
closed during the quinquennium, and two have closed in Bihar and Orissa, 
though the class at Bhagalpur has increased and is reported to be doing 
excellent work. Such examinations do not admit to university courses. 

226. The numbers in the different provinces who appeared for the matri- Figures of 
culation and the school final in 1916-17 were as follows. examhaiums. 





lUTiacnuTiOK. 

SonooL mai. examihatiok 




Candida tos 

Passes. 

Candidates. 

Passes 

Matlni4 • • • « 

1 

. 

‘ • 

13 

1 

6,4'>7 

6,434 

llQUiliay . . 


‘ • 

3,011 

1,370 

I.IOS 

620 

Boogal .... 



11,610 

8,114 

.. 

• > 

UnltcdPrOTlncaa . . . 



2,461 

C80 

2,065 

1,288 

Punjab 

« 


6,209 

3,600 



Burma • « « • 

t « 

• 

646 

282 

610 

278 

Bilmr and Orusa . . . 


■ 

3,070 

1,894 

.. 


Cfintral riovincca and Boiar . 


• 

1,082 

426 

1,000 

631 

Aoaam 

. 


711 

616 

.. 

• • 

Kortli-Wost l^ronlicr I’lovinco 



108 

126 

169 

109 

Olliorl’ravinccs. 

• 

• 

450 

224 

102 

33 

- 

l'or.\L 

’ 

29,818 

J7,I9J 

11,090 

1,8,202 


This table does not include examinations in European schools.^ With the 
addition of candidates at these and at other examinations which close the high 
school course, the total of those who appeared was 42,04:7 and of those who 
jiassed 26,271. The figure of passes at the Madras school leaving certificate 
merely means that so many certificates were issued; tliere is no distinction ol 
puss and fail. 

227. Some of the reports, notably those from Bengal, the Punjab and Merits and 
A.ssam, point out the defects of the matriculation examination and conitiin a defects of 
cliorus of disapproval from inspecting ofli<«rs both European and Indian, different Jemds 
wliilc several of the resolutions of local Governments speak of its cramping o/cxnwiMifr- 
influence. The Director in Bengal points out the absurdity of high school tiuns. 
students spending their time on preparation for a course of study upon which 
the majority of them will not enter. It is a fact that tlie matriculation course, 
which is specially adapted for the needs of the student who will proceed to a 
university, is pursued by most of the 216,160 pupils who read in the two, three 
01 ’ four high classes; and yet only 29,a48 appear for the examination and 
11,090 at the school leaving certificate examination. In 1915-16, 21,405 
pupils passed the matriculation or tlie .school final. In 1910-17, there wore 
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13,946 students enrolled in the 1st year of arts colleges. Nor is the influence 
of the examination confined to pupils of the high classes. Mr. Sudmcrsen 
savs that the evil of early specialising aflects the lower classes of ,tlic school. 
Thus despite a- certain choice of optionals, the examination has a narrow- 
-ine ekect on tlie curricula of schools. Little or no attention is paid to 
subiects, however important, unless they figure in the matriculation course. 
The effect of this is particularly marked where, as at Calcutta, liistoiy and 
' treoo'raphy are not compulsory and science not even an optional. Still more 
serious is the effect upon the general life of a school, the methods pursued, the 
discipline and the lone. For none of these things count in a purely external 
examination. One of the I^injah inspcclor.s says, “The pa.ss-pei-centage 
fkish and tlie iinivei'sity examiners’ demand for brief answers in set forms 
continue to hold their sway over the teacher and the taught,” . Ifcnce cram and 
the use of keys are encouraged. Prescrilied text-books are bejpiii too soon. 
Mr, Hornell, speaking of books issuing from the Calcutta University press, 
says that teachers have attempted to introduce these books in the high schools 
at too early a stage, and that unfortunately the texts hitherto issued have been 
seriously defective. One of the Bengal jiispectors says that “ it is notorious 
that the matriculation, ns it is held now, is lowering the standard of education 
in high schools.” Another writes, “It is felt throughout that the matricula- 
tion certificate is not a proper test of the intelligence and capacity of the candi- 
dates and that still less is it a tost of the quality of the teaching given," 
Mr. Siidnior.sen speaks as follows. 


“ Tlic niiitriciiliition pxniiiiuiition ulVoril.*! no tp.'il of the jiower of (lie Kindicl.ite to 
un<lev.stau{l spoken English, mid its tc.st of the power of writing Engli.sli is verj- unialis- 
factory. The low percentage of pass marks i-cqnircd enables n hoy to get turoiigli in 
English in spite of had spelling and composition, iinil this i.s the case too in mufhemalir.s, 
where a knowledge of the four elementary rules witli ii memory letenlioii of a few pio- 
pobitious in Euclid will bccurc a pass. The inemorl.sing of a few jiassagcs of (ranslolina 
and of a few stock answers iu grammar will wmhlo him to satisfy the exaniiiicrs in' 
.Sanskrit.’’ -• 


The result produced by the fact that recognition for matr/culation remains 
the chief aim was observed in a previous report from Bengal. So long as tin’s 
is the case, advice on teaching nicthods or suggestions of improveiiicnl are not 
likely to receive due attention. 

Such are some of the iiiuiii coimncnls made in the reports. Yet anoOiev 
comment is tlie large scale on which these e.\-amiiiatons have now to be con- 
ducted in respect of numbers both of candidates and centres. The number of 
Calcutta matriculation candidates in 1916-17 was 16,088, and tlm number of 
centres 52. The valuing of so large a number of papers presents grave diffi- 
culty. The danger of leakage grows with the scale on wliich the test is con- 
ducted. Just about the close of llie (juinqucnniuiu, duriu/j the sumnier of 
1917, twice in succession the Calcutta matriculation papers leaked out' and the 
examination had to be held a tliird time under the conduct of an officer lent at 
the university’s request. 


_ 228. Criticisms of the school final certificate have for the most part been 
aimed at two peculiarities of the system in Madras— the granting of a certi- 
ficate to every candidate and the list of important ‘ B ’ subiects on which no 
examination is held. Neither of these characteristics is essential to the pre- 
servation of the principles which underlie such systems The acceptance of 
certificates, without examination of their contents, as evidence that the holders 
are fit to pursue a university course, will be remedied by the minima of examin- 
ihp *i">^ersity and the inclusioh of its nominees upon 

l Lrv ,ml 1 } ”0 examination is held in such subjects as science. 
?W?T,ni lias led to their n^lect. Mr. Stone, however, is against 

Sen and hopes that other means which are being 

nitim Bireatcned withdrawal of recog- 

when SmSS n? or fail to take them into account 
decided fee] iiiET m rnri' ™ade. At the same time there is no doubt a 

tirimuorti^chS^^^^ Thus, 

vernaculars sciencp i a 1913 in the Bombay matriculation, whereby 

^elnaculars, science and geography were omitted from the list of examination 
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subjects, has given rise to Jissatisfaction and will probably be modified. '•The 
inclusion of non-examination subjects is an ideal but probably incapable of 
realisation save where the arrangements for inspection are complete. 

The real difficulties involved in school final certificates are the following. 

Pirst, the inspecting or examining staff is sometimes too small to conduct 
the oral and practical tests and generally keep the schools up to fhe mark. 

Second, there is danger of a teaching staff, unaccustomed to such respons- 
ibility, submitting records which exaggerate the virtues and attainments of 
pupils. This no doubt ha ppens in some cases : an d in the beginning some risks 
must be taken, checked so far as possible by the results of inspection and oral 
tests. But the report from the North-West Frontier Province says that the 
marks given by teachers agree to a remarkable extent with those assigned by 
the inspectors and that any deviation from the standard is in the direction 
rather of severity than of undue leniency. A third stumbling-block in the 
path of reform is the idea, entertained or professed in some quarters, that 
government desires to limit higher education and is using the school leaving 
certificate as a means to this end. Any intelligent study of facts and figures 
would show that, were such the intention, a more unsuitable instrument could 
hardly have,been chosen, since its effect is to improve teaching and thus fit a 
larger number for higher studies. 

229. For there can be no doubt of its beneficial results. One- of the Ma dras 
inspectors summarises these as consistency of work throughout the year instead 
of spasmodic efforts made as the examination season approaches, greater atten- 
tion paid to practical work and physical training, better control on tlie part of 
the staff and freedom in the choice of subjects. One of the inspectors in the 
United Provinces points out that the best boys join the school leaving certi- 
ficate classes, while the matriculation classes attract those whose chances of 
success are slender. He states that the assumption that the qualification -for 
government service conferred by success at the examination is the sole or main 
cause of its popularity casts a slur upon the ideals and aspirations of Indian 
parents which is wholly unmerited. 

“ From a personal familiarity (lie prooecds) willi llie views of many Indian pnienls 
I have no doubt ill my mind that they are being daily impressed with the supeiioritv of 
the school letiviiig certifieate examination in so far ns it insists upon a training whiL-h 
is not assured in the matriculaiioii examination. The two features of the school leaving 
certificate examination which make a powerful appeal to the symp.ithy of the Indian 
parent are (1) the comparatively praeiical nature of the training imparted, the result of 
which is tested by tlie viva voce examination in sitv, which must in the nature of tilings 
•be more satisfactory than a mere wiitlen examination test and (2) the iiiflueiiec wliich 
recoids of the work done in school exercise upon the final verdict of success or failure 
of a student. Tlie latter characieristic is particularly appreciated ns it relaxes the 
rigidity of a public examination and imparts to it an elasticity which renders it possible 
to let through a boy who has worked well at school but through some mishap has not 
succeeded in attaining the required standard at the final examination.” 

Other inspectors observe that the school final constitutes a more perfect 
test than the matriculation, gives headmasters a chance of making recommenda- 
tions which are based on the general conduct and tuitional work of the candi- 
dates and ensures the possession of a larger stock of general information. 

Mr. de la Fosse says that the experience of the last five years is all in favour of 
the examination. The Burma Director points out that the high school final is 
not merely an external test, since the examiners know the schools,- under- 
stand the conditions under which they work, and consult the records of 
candidates. He also shows by the percentage of passes that tbe standard is 
much less variable than is the case with the matriculation. The Director in the 
North-West Frontier Province notes, among other advantages, that the school 
final scheme has induced habits of neatne'is and accuracy and has raised the 
standard of teaching in colloquial English in response to the oral test. He 
says that the experience of the last two years has fully justified its introduc- 
tion. 

230. Middle school examinations were abolished at the beginning of tlie Middk School 
century, though a middle vernacular examination i.s permissible as ma iking the examinations. 
end of the school course for a bov.who will not attempt English, and a test .at 

this stage may also be used for scholarship purposes. Two provinces however , 
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have, retained the middle English examination. The Government of Burma 
considered that a test which qualified for certain grades of government service 
sliould continue to be a public examination and that it was necessary to keep a 
uniform check on admissions to higher stages. The examination has survived 
in Ajmer-Merwara also. The abolition of the middle English examination is 
condemned by some jiractical educationists who date from it a steady deterior- 
ation in the quality of high school work. 


F7 . — Methods 


Science. 


Mailietnalics. 

\ 


. History and 
geogra'phj. 


231. Perhaps the most important change in method has been the improve- 
ment of science teaching. This subject is compulsory for the Bombay matric- 
ulation, though not as an examination subject, and for the few who take 
the Madras matriculation; and it is taught in schools which take the 
Madras school leaving certificate course. Bombay has now an inspector of 
science teaching; and effective instruction in this subject dates from the last 
four or five years. A curriculum, text-books and teachers’ manuals had first 
to be prepared. The subjects thus treated were studies of matter and life tor 
the lowest classes, then phjmiology and nature study, then physiology and 
hygiene, then physics and hygiene, then physics and mechanics and finally 
chemistry and first aid in the highest class. The next thing was to plan and 
build laboratorib and design furniture. The supply of suitable apparatus' 
made (as the inspector considers essential in the interests pf economy) in India, 
is still under consideration. As to the object of the instruction given, the 
inspector says that the amount of knowledge of physics and chemistrj' acquired 
by the Indian school boy cannot be very valuable in after-life; so these subjects 
are regarded as purely educational. A knowledge of hygiene, on the other 
hand, is regarded as ah end in itself, while physiology explains its facte. 
Nature study is intended to increase the power of observation, stimulate 
interest and increase knowledge. As to method , in d ivi dual practical work has 
been made the basis of the scheme- A list of simple, inexpensive definite 
little experiments was drawn up, for performance by each boy. Then c^e 
the final step necessary for the starting of the scheme— ^the training 'of teachers 
for instruction in science, which was carried out at four centresnnd is 

to have been very successful. The whole scheme has hitherto cost over *85,000 
capital and nearly B4,000 recurring for laboratory expenses. 

Action has been taken elsewhere to render science more practical. Practv 
cal tests were made compulsory for the Madras school leaving certificate m 
1914 and for the United Provinces certificate in 1909. The teaching of science 
in the Punjab high schools is based on experiments. Altogether the popition 
of science in schools has entirely changed since the Universities Commission 
of 1902 made their unflattering report upon it. ^ 

232. Tlie direct method of teadiing English has been introduced on a 
large scale, especially in Madras, Bombay and the Punjab. In the firstof these 
provinces it is complained that the method is not well employed by teachers of 
the lower classes, that grammar is neglected and that questions are couched in 
bad English. In the United Provinces, the direct method may be used only by 
competent trained teachers. 


233. Mathematics, dike English, is often poorly taught in the lower classes. 
The Madras report speaks of carelessness, Jack of method and'-untidiness; so 
long as the answer is correct, the teacher does not mind how it is obtained. 

234. The teaching of history and geography suffers from the teacher’s 
habit of lecturing and the pupil’s of taking a mass of notes. History lessons, 
too, are often treated as though they were merely English lessons. An inspector 
in the United Provinces considers that ■vnaer reading is required on the part of 
the teacher to enable him to make the subjects more vivid; and that correlation 
between them is unknown. 



he says, " to the use of rough -ROte-liooKS, m wiucn boys seribble all day lone 
and I have tried to suppress them. In schools, on the contrary 

writing is particularly good luidthe work in these schools " is usually a S 
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tion to an Indian visitor.” A Bengal inspector attributes the small amount 
and badness of -written work to absence of high benches, absence of ink, dirty 
unruled exercise books, and failure to insist on correction, etc. 

236. A general difficulty regarding method is created by the organisation Organisation 
of work among the staff. The better qualified master considers it undignified of class work 
to teach the lower classes. Again, it is reported that schools cling to the subject 

teacher even in the lower standards, “ with the result that small boys go to one 
teacher for copy-writing, to another for mathematics,* to a third for history, 
geography and vernacular, and to a fourth for English, to say nothing of the 
drawing and science teacher. In the lower classes the practice is not due to 
attachment to the subject teacher but to the employment of cheap teachers with 
slender qualifications who can be trusted -with only a limited number of 
subjects.” 

Mr. Hornell complains that class teaching is sacrificed to individual coach- 
ing, that a teacher ^^o has never seen any decent class teaching cannot be 
^pected to instruct fifty boys at once and that the folio-wing is typical of what 
is happening in at least ninety-five per cent, of the recognised high schools of 
Bengal. 

" The class is usually arranged in the form of a square and the teacher sits in the 
middle. The cleverest boys sit nearer the teacher. The teacher sits and gives one long 
continuous lecture to the class, of which the boys, as a rule, take no notes, nor indeed 
do many of them listen. If he goes to the black-ljoard he stands with his back to the 
class, and explains things to the black-board. If ho is questioning the boys or hearing 
work he walks round the inside of the square. He stands opposite one boy for an-ything 
up to ten minutes, he will hear that one boy read- and address all the questions to that 
one boy with his back to the rest of the class. Wlien that one boy is finished with, he 
gees on to the boy next to him. There is no idea of class teaching. It is a system of 
individual tuition applied successively to forty or fifty boys. It follows that, even if 
the teacher distributed his favours evenly, each boy would do only one minute's work in 
a period. As a fact the teacher confines his attention almost entirely to some five or 
ton boys, and gives very occasional recognition to some ten others. The rest never get 
taught at all. *•••**• 

The real truth is that such work as is done is not done in school. HenrlT every bov 
in the school has a private tutor. Those who have not, are hopeless ‘ back benchers ’ 
who simply do not count. Early in the morning and in the evening after school these 
tutors go through the bovs’ lessons in English and mathematics, -possibly also Sanskrit. 

They -give individual tuition in just the same -way as they give it in the school. The 
English teachers of the school have private pupils. Many English knowing employes 
of local businesses and offices haye private pupils. Elder brothers sometimes act ns 
tutors. All the real work in the 'real subieots is done at home. At school the boy 
merely strolls through the day. The ' real subjects ’ mean English and mathematics. 

These two subjects are set apart in the annual tests. If a boy passes in these all is 
considered well, for failures seldom occur in any other subjects in the matriculation. 

There is an extremely drastic system of ‘ moderation,' and it appears to be recognised 
that if a boy does well in English and mathematics, he -will not, except for extionic 
badness, be plucked in any other subject. TVhether this idea is wholly justified or not, 

I am unable to say. It is certainly fairly generally believed." 

237. The question of the use of English as the medium of instruction has T/ie medium 
come to the fore during the quinquennium. A resolution was moved on the of mslniction. 
.subject in the Imperial Legislative Council, when it was stated that local Gov- 
ernments would he consulted after the war. After the close of the quinquen- 
nium a conference on the subject was held in Simla. The present position is 

shown in the diagram which faces page 81, Tn Madras, where English is 
permitted as the medium only in the three highest classes, an attempt to 
substitute the vernacular in those. classes is reported to have encountered 
difficulties; it was seriously made only in one institution and was then aban- 
doned. There is a fairly general desire to use English in the lower classes, 
but it is opposed by the department. In Bombay, where the use of English 
as the medium is permitted in the four highest classes, the utilisation of the 
vernacular in all subjects other than English has now been recommended in 
all standards, and questions in history, geography and the classical lanpnaues 
at the school final examination mav be answered in the vernacular. Head- 
masters have welcomed the change in the two lower of the four high school 
classes; but in the two higher opinion seems to incline in favour of the reten- . > 
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tion of English, especially ns the university does not recognise the vernacular 
ns an alternative niediuin of expression at llic niatriciilation. Only alwnt 10 
per cent, of the candidates at tlie school final examination have chosen the 
vernacular for examination piirposc.s, and though it seems probable lliat ques- 
tions arc bettor answered in the vernacular, the data at present hardly permit 
of a definite conclusion. During the quinquennium the vernacular was made 
the medium throughout the middle classes for all subjects save English in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 

238. On tlie whole, _ reports indicate that methods of teaching have 
improved during tlie quinquennium. But much remains to be done, The 
teacher, even when trained, is inclined to talk too much and make liis pupils do 
too little. Interest is not sufficiently nvoused, systems of marking or place 
taking are little employed, accuracy and neatness arc not emphasised. 


VJJ. — Wastage in schools. 

230. Now that figuro.s of the pupils enrolled in diiicront cln.sses are avail 
able for 1912 and 1017. it is possible by a calculation of the probable figures for 
the intervening years, to form a more accurate c.slimatc tlmu formerly of the 
process of wastage in schools. The figures of Anglo-vornaciilav schools how- 
ever arc not distinguished from those of vernacular in general table X, and 
there is a certain amount of overlapping in the middle stage-s. It is better 
therefore to adopt the figures of a .single provinee, where the high school 
classes can he accurately di.sfingiiished. Pongal has been selected for the 
following illustration. In that province Ihere arc four high .school stages. 
Tliis is advantageous, since it cnal>lc.s a clear comparison to lie made with the 
results of an enquiry into the same subject in the United States of America, 
made by Mr. E. L. Tliorndyke and Mr. L. llevicr.*' Tliis comparison is 
instructive. The numbers of students who proceed in subsequent years to the 
higher classes and the examination vestilt.s arc given as percentages of the 
number of those who enter the high school stage in a single year. 
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In America there is a violent drop after tlie first year in the liigli school, 
which Mr. Tliorndyke regards as most unsatisfactoiy and as evidence that a 
large share of the fault of elimination lies with llie kind of education given. 
Other possible reasons for this early decline in numbers are the discovery tliat 
the pupils are unable to face the course or that the parents desire to put tliem 
into some form of vocational education. Whatever be the cause, it is clear 
that a number of children are removed from the high schools of America at an 
early stage. In Bengal on the otlier hand not only is such removal rare but in 
the years 1913, 1914 and 1915 the numbers in classes 2, 3 and 4 (the Inghest . 
class being denominated 4) are actually greater than those who entered class 1 
in 1911-12.. The reason for this is that classes beyond the first are swollen by 
those who fail to get promotion in previous ye«ars, aluiougn he tendency to 
refuse promotion would seem to have decreased in a inanner in the 

succession of years beginning 1912-13 and 1?13-14. numbers 

are reduced to 30 per cent, hv the time the highest class ’S rMched. In India 
there ismo substantial reduction througlioiit the high standard a^nd jt is left to 
the examination (easy as it is admitted to be) to weed out y lung from eo to 
70 per cent, of the pupils. 

•‘The- Elimination of Pupil’s from Sdiools, V E, E. TliornSj-kc, Bpreau of Education, ’Waslirngton, 

Tlie Bdticfttionnl Heviqwi •Tiitic*« 1915| 
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It is interesting to pursue the investigation into college classes. Here it 
is possible to give the figures for all-India. 
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The same phenomena are apparent here, save that in this case the inter- 
mediate examination seiTCS as an eliminating agenq' in the middle of the 
course. The numbers in Indian colleges are accordingly greatly reduced in the 
third'year but are again inflated by the failures of previous years in the fourth 
year with the result that those successful at the intermediate in 1914 and those 
who graduated in 1916 represent precisely the same peioentage of those who 
entered on their university studies in 191^13. 

The general upshot is that in India the process of elimination is inyolun- 
taiy and is effected by external examinations. In the United Slates elimina- 
tion is voluntary or if it is effected by any discriminating process, the process 
must be constantly at work through the advice of teachers or the conduct of 
periodical tests. 


• VlII.—Genml results. 

240. No doubt a solid improvement has taken place in secondary educa- Defects of 
tion. There are many successful and efficient schools and in some provinces secondary 
there m no lack of vitality in the teaching. But the note of pessimism, observed education. 
in former reports, is dominant. Mr. Maj'hew says that examination results 

alone show that tlie work of secondary schools is appallingly bad and that in 
some respects there has been deterioration. The Bengal report exhibits a still 
gloomier state of affaii’s, 

241. Apvart from suecial causes, such as inadequate staff, poor pay, over- Cowscs. 
crJivding, defective discipline, and others which tend to depress the standard 

of secondaiy education, there are two underlying matters of which these are 
largely the phenomena. 

242. In the first place the apparently inexhaustible demand for secondary (,') DifficuUu 
education, combined with tlie difficulty of meeting it in an adequate manner* gf meding % 
tends to swamp the effects of reform. Existing schools are improved ; but new dematd. 
ones spring up, lowering the average of attainment and undermining discip- 
line. One of the Bengal inspectors, speaking of Calcutta, says that owing to 

the demand for any education, however bad, proprietors are able to manage 
their schools at the lowest limit of inefficiency without fear of loss of boys. The 
most necessary ingredients of education, such as discipline, social life, gwd 
physical conditions and.a reasonable standard of class-work, are not demanded 
and therefore not supplied. Boys are able to bargain with school managers for 
concession rates of fees, permission to accumulate arrears and certainlj' of 
promotion. The Madras report says that schools up to or over 1,000 pupila 
are not uncommon, with each form and class divided into several sections and 
that in such schools it is found that organisation, supervision and efficiency arc 
sacrificed on the altar of fee-income. The effect of all this upon discipline and 
efficiency of teaching is noted in some of the reports. The school often 
depends upon the good will of parents and pupils, and, where public opinion 
is weak and uniformed and parents are only too ready to listen to the com- 
plaints of their children, the school boy becomes the master of his teachers. 

Faults are condoned and promotion from class to class is demanded under 
threat of withdrawal. Unwise promotion, says Mr. Mayhew, accentuates the 
result of defective instruction, hampers the proeress- of each class by tne 
dragging weight of inefficients and eventually clogs the matriculation class 
with an increasing number of hopeless cases. 
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243. In the second place, there is still in some provinces the numbing 

influBTipfl of the matriculation. This affects the school in several ways. The 
majority of schools in such provinces still, as Mr. Hornell remarked in an 
earlier report, acknowledge no law and submit to no supervision or guidance 
other than that which the matriculation imposes on them. It is impos- 
sible that a syndicate sitting in Calcutta should control 789 schools distri- 
buted over an area of 78,699 square miles. Rules become relaxed, orders are 
evaded and the influence of the inspecting staff is weakened. Again, those 
effects are produced which have already been observed in connection with 
the curriculum and the method of treating it which is inevitably adopted when 
the sole end in view is the passing of a maximum number of pupils through an 
external examination. Mor is it only the curriculum wnich is narrowed. 
Scant attention is paid to those activities which ought to form so important 
a part of the pupil’s environmmit. At a time of life when action is natural 
and essential to well-being the boy is forced into sedentary application to a 
course which often makes little appeal to him and in mastering which he 
receives but little assistance, while his chief recreation is frequently the per- 
usal of highly spiced newspapers. Mr. Mayhew says, “ What impr^ses the 
careful observer most unfavourably is the limitation of the school horizon, the 
lack of suitable interests and the general dullness of school-life. The school- 
boy has few hobbies and is stung to alertness only by a reference to examina- 
tions or local politics. There is no reaction to the mention of Indian names 
renowned for industrial entei^rise, administrative ability, scholarship or 
sport. But a reference to any well-known political leader seems to arouse in 
him the spirit of romance and adventure which is so natural to boyhood and is 
only awaiting absorption in a more appropriate sphere.” Finally, owing to the 
arrangement whereby the high sdiool course leads up to a test which is design^ 
to be the portal to a higher stage of instruction, the school tends to lose its 
proper place in the organisation. What is wanted is a course both of studies 
and of other activities sufficiently broad to suit the temperament of different 
boys in the higher stages and to at all not merely for further Studies but also 
for a career. Instead of this the matriculation, as remarked by Mr, Sudmersen, 
is a point of departure rather than a terminus. High school education c^es 
to be regarded as a preparatory stage rather than as an end in itsdf. This 
condition of things reacts not only on the schools but also on the colleges. 
Mr. Hornell has suggested that it is essential to the university m a place oi 
higher education that it should abandon as soon as possible all work which is 
not both by its nature as well as in its standard the proper work of a university. 
The work of the schooh shordd be widened and their standard raised so ?s 
relieve the earlier stages of the college. When this has been done, contmu 
Mr. Hornell, the school final stage would almost certainly come to be regarae 
as the point on the educational ladder at which boys go off not only n*-® ' 
ships but also into lower grades of specific professional training- A system 
required which will prepare for life and not only for a matriculation examina- 
tion. . • 

244. When this has been said, it is necessary/to reiterate the fact that 
there has been improvement and that in many places schools wiu oe louna 
where a healthy 'training is imparted. This is particularly to be observed 
where a better scale of pay has been given to teachers, play-ghn™“® 
provided and games organised'and a rational system of school leaving certi- 
ficates has been introduced. 
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CHAPTEE IX- 

PRIMAKT BDUOATIOJSr. 


I. — General. 

245. The main feature of primary education in India is that it is (with Orgmisalim. 
certain exceptions noted in paragraph 284) education in the vernacular. It 

is imparted mainly in primary schools, the instruction being sometimes 
continued through middle vernacular classes. In most provinces Anglo-verna- 
cular secondary schools, too, impart primary education to the pupils in their 
lowest classes. The organisation of primary schools and of the primary stages 
of secondary schools is shown in the diagram facing page 81. Elementary 
education is also given in certain other schools, such as special schools for 
artisans, some private institutions, etc.- 

During the quinquennium a change was made whereby a certain number 
of institutions, formerly classed as maktahs and pathshalas but in reality 
imparting primary instruction in the vernacular, were transferred to the head 
‘ primary schools.’ As however the introduction of the ordinary subjects 
of instruction into those indigenous schools has not necessarily deprived wem 
of their other characteristics (such as the teaching of the Koran, etc.), their 
number is also shown separately in appendix XI. 

246. Primary schools are regarded as mainly the care of local bodies, Management. 
which both maintain and often aid such schools. Government schools number 

only 1,353; schools managed by local bodies 39,172; aided schools 85,353; and 
unaided 16,325. 

The 'tendency is for the number of board schools to increase, for aided 
schools to become transformed into board schools and for unaided schools to 
find a place upon the aided list. Though there are many exceptions, the 
privately managed primary school of the teacher-manager type is not efficient. 

Many of them, says the Madras report, are ephemeral in character, iU-stafied, 
ill-housed and ill-equipped. The teacher-manager depends upon his grant 
and payment from parents partly in money and partly in kind and often ekes 
out a precarious living as a stamp vendor, petition writer and in various other 
capacities which are apt to interfere with his teaching duties. Under the 
board school system the school attains stability’' and the appointment of better 
qualified teachers is assured. The Bombay report speaks of the popularity 
of this system. The education given is better and the fees charged are con- 
siderably lower. Similar opinions are expressed in other reports. The 
general popularity of the board school is evident from the fact that it contains 
on the average nearly 61 pupils while the aided school contains 35 and the 
unaided school 26. A board primary school for boys costs on the perage an 
annual sum of Es. 368-6, an aided school Es. 143-7 and an unaided school 
Es. 61-6. 

247. Nevertheless the number of privately managed primary schools still 
largely, exceeds the number of those under board or municipal management. 

The board school forms the mainstay of prima^ education in Bombay, “the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Assam and the North- 
West Frontier Province. There are aEo many board schools in Madras, 
though less than a third of the number of privately managed schools in that 
presidency. In Burma there are no boards and therefore no board schools, all 
primary schools in the province save three being aided. In Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa the government had in the past depended wholly upon privatdy 
managed schools. In 1907 a beginning was made in Eastern Bengal with the 
establishment of board schools which would be of a more permanent character 
and would give better education. The policy has now been introduced into 
western Bengal and the presidency contained, in 1916.-17, 2,809 board primary - 
schools 'for boys as against -25,700 aided and 3,959 unaided. In ’Rihn.r and • 
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Orissa also a modest commencement has been made ivitb the establishment of 
board schools. In 1911-12, there were only 109 such schools in the province. 
There are now 318 as against 16,085 aided and 5,628 unaided. 

It will be obsen-ed from paragraphs 265 and 267 that in these two last- 
named provinces surveys have been or are being undertaken and that in Ilengal 
the establishment of board schools has formed an integral feature of a more 
thorough and equable distribution of institutions. One of the chief advant- 
ages of board schools is that they can, be established where required, whereas 
(says Mj, Jennings) a teacher in search of a stipend is not likely to start a 
school in a backward area, where he will get little from the fees, when he can 
open a school near to one already in existence and attempt to draw pupils 
away from it. 

Committees. 248. The attempt is generally made to constitute managing or visiting 
committees for primary schools. This can more easily be^aone where the 
system is one of board schools, but is difficult where sdiools are private' 
ventures, in Bombay such a committee generally consists of the village head- 
man and a few others and its work is to enlist sympathy for tlie school, secure 
attendance and clieck any vagrancy on the part of the master. Under the new 
circle scheme in the United Provinces, Circle Committees have been appointed. 
T’Wgh it is early to judge, the opinion seems to be that they are not of much 
value save where definite duties are assigned them. The formation of such 
committees is laid down in the Assam Local Self-Government Act of 1915. 
Mr. Siidmersen says that they have not yet been ab)e to rise above factious 
contentions and that any interest manifested in the school is the outcome of 
personal antipathies rather' than of educational enthusiasm. “The burning 
down of the school house and thefts of school material are not unknown results 
• of village factions and the school pandit is often by no means unwilling to take 
a prominent part in the maintaining of these feuds.” In Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, where the aided system prevails and the ffew board schools which 
exist .are a novelty, such committees generally exist only in name. 


11, — Figures of institutions and pupils, 

249. The total number of primary schools in India for boys and girls, has 
risen from 123,578 to 142,203 or by 15 per cent., that of pupil's in them from 
4,988,142 to 5,818,730 or by 16| per cent. There are 124,081 boys’ schools with 
5,188,411 pupils, and 18,122 girls’ schools with '630,319 pupils. The figures 
for boys’ schools are elaborated in supplemental tables 85, 86 and 89. 

250. There is one boys’ primary school for every 4-3 to\vns or villages, as 
against 5-3 in 1911-12. The number of towns or villages per school varies 
from 1-9 in Madras to 9-9 in the United Provinces and 10-6 in the Central 
Provinces (see supplemental table 87V But, as remarked in the last review, 
oAving to difierences in the organisation of villages, this calculation offers a 
defective criterion of distribution. One boys’ school serves 8-3 square miles 
(see supplemental table 88). If educational institutions of all sorts'be taken, 
the number of square miles so served is 5’4. There is one educational institu- 

. tion for every 1,266 of the total population, and one boys’ primary school for 
every 1,005 of the male population. 

Average 251. The average number of pupils in a boys’ primaiy school (see supple- 

emolment mental tables 90 and 91) is now 42 as against 41 in 1911-12. (If girls’ schools 

compared be included, the'average enrolment is 39.) It is interesting to consider this 

wUli increase in connection with variations in the number of schools and in the peixientage 
{hoys’ schools), of pupils under instruction. The folloiving table brings these points together. 



Arorage number of 
pupils In 0 boys' 

< primary aohool. j 

Fercootage 
of increase 
or deoTcaso 
in averago 
number* 

Fcrcentage 
of inorease 
or docrease 
in total 

Fercostago 
of incieaso 
or decrease 
in number of 
pnpils in 
^oys’pri- 
1 niaiy 
sohools. 

• / 

1011-12. 

1916-17 

\ 

numbpr'of 
boys* pri. 
mary 
schools. 

Medraa - ^ 

•3® 

43 

+10-2 

+ 20-1 

-fso-g 

Bombay . . " . . • 

S8 

£9 

+ 1.7 

— IG’9 

16'2 


Figures for 
all-India 
{primary 
schools). 
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— 

Average number of 
pupils in a boys’ 
primary sefaoo!. 

PorconUgo 
of incioafio 
or doeroQso 
in DTerage 
number. 

Poieentage 
of increase 
or decrease 
in total 
number of 
boys’ pri. 
macr 
schools. 

Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease 
in number of 
pupils in 
- boys’ pri- 
maiy 
schooh. 

1011-12. 

1916-17. 

Rcngel 

38 

30 

— 5-3 

+ IS’O 

+ 80 

United Provinces 

52 

02 

-j-n)'2 

13'8 

-f36-l 

Punjab 

53 

50 

— 6-7 

-f 43'9 

-I-30-9 

Biinna 

34 

33 

- 20 

-f 42'6 

.f37-9 

Biher and Orissa 

28 

28 

•0 

-t- '79 

4- -97 

Central Provinces and Bcrar , 

76 

73 

- 2-7 

15-7 

■fl2-4 

Assam ....... 

41 

44 

+ 7-3 

-f 11-5 

-1.20-0 

North-West Frontier Provinco 

51 

43 

—204 

-i-125 

-t-77-fl 

Ikdu 

41 

42 

+ 2'4 

-)- 12-1 

+U-7 


The falling off in Bombay and the insignificance of the increase in Bihar 
and Orissa are explained in paragraph 39. The increase in the number of 
schools in Madras, the United Provinces and Assam has been accompanied 
by a solid increase in the average enrolment and by a more than commensurate 
increase in the number of boys at school. In other provinces the increase in 
the number of schools has indeed produced an increase of pupils but not to 
the same degree. In the Punjab and Burma, where the number of new 
pupils is large, it has been purchased by a creation of new schools propor- 
tionately three times greater than that which in the United Provinces has 
produced an almost equal percentage of increase in pupils. In Bengal the 
percentage of increase in pupils is quite incommensurate with that in schools. 
In Bengal and the Punjab there has been a serious fall in the average enrol- 
ment. 


252. The average daily attendance in a boys’ primary school is 32-5 Attendance 
pupils or 80-9 per cent, of the average monthly enrolment. It is far the best {boys’ 

in Burma, and lowest in Assam (71-9 per cent.), schools). 

253. The distribution of pupils in boys’ primary schools among different Pwpils by 

races and creeds is as follows. communities 


Race or orced with male population. 

.Number of 
pupils in p 
boys’ prim- 
ary' schools. 

Percentage 
of the mole 
population in 
boys’ primaiy 

EChDOls. 

Percentage 
of inereaso 
or dcercaso 
among pupils 
in boys’ prim- 
ary schools. 

European ond Anglo-Indian (172,763) 

2,790 

I-O 

-)-56-2 

Indian Christians (1,128,802} 

1.72,385 

11'7 

-(-lO'O 

Brahmans (0,137,401} • 

504,347 

7-6 

-(- 6'0 

Non-Brahmans (77,102,550) 

3,025,430 

30 . 

-hll'2 

Muhammadans (20,881,399) 

1,140,004 

3'8 

■(-24-0 

Buddhists (5,247,177) 

203,005 

3-9 

-f38'0 

Parsis (44,541) 

4,050 

0-1 

— 0-2 

Others (5,150,002) 

108,592 

33 . 

-P22-0 

Torai. (124,873,691*) 

5,188,100 

4-2 

-fl4'7 


[boys’ schools). 


Europeans and Anglo-Indians are educated mainly in secondaiy schools. 
Hence the percentages of tho.se at school and of increase possess little signi- 
ficance. The large increase among Muhammadans is noteworthy. 


*ClenoraI TftWo I gives 121,747,805. 
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Figures for all- 
India {j)wpils 
in primary 
stage). 


254. Hitherto the figures gi'^en have dealt with primary schools, mainly 
those for boys. It is clear ho^f^ever that such figures do not represent the 
total undergoing primary instruction. Pupils in primary departments of 
secondary schools should be added; and there are also,^ as has already been 
remarked, a certain number who receive such instruction in elementary private 
schools which teach a vernacular. The total thus arrived at is as follows : — 


' Boya. 

Girla. 

Total. 

In primary stage of public aabools . 6,288,708 

1,116,492 

6,404,200 

In elementary private scliooJ® teach- 

ing a vernacular . . • • 326*926 

17,976 

843,901 

X(4TU. . 6,614,633 

1,133,468 

6,748,101 


Bisirihwlion 
hy frovinces 
(hoys in 
'primary 
stage). 


The total in 1911-12 was 6,007,196. In that year pupils in other public 
schools’ were included. This is an uncertain figure; and one oi’fne advaiftages 
of the reclassification of maktal>s and 'pathshalas already alluded to is that it 
largely dispenses with the necessity for this heading in the computation of 
children undergoing primary education. The increase during the previous 
quinquennium under these hei^ds had been about 1,300,000 pupils. In the 
present quinquennium it has apP^'rently been only just over 740,000. But in 
1914-16 some 300,000 pupils of Native States were excluded from the returns. 
If allowance be made for the proportion of these who would naturally be in 
primary classes, it will be found fbat there has been ^ increase among primary 
pupils amounting to over a million. In British India 2‘8 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are undergoing elementary education, namely 4-5 in the case of boys and 
•95 in that of girls. 

255. The number of boys ui^dergoing elementary education in the different 
provinces, the percentage of inorease or decrease and the percentage on tlie 
total male population are showi* below. 



lOlM!. 



MW.I7.’ 



Poeentag* 
ofboyi 
nadcisolog 
elecxatsry 
edaesUon 
to the total 
nils 

popoUtiDD, 

— 

Boys la 
primary 
stage ot 
pQbUo 
Bcbools, 

Boya In 
elementaty 
private * 
acboola 
teachloff a 
remacaiac. 

TOtAl. 

Boya In 
primary 
atan a 
puDlle 
tchoolB. 

Boys In 

clemoDtory 

private 
sohoob 
tcachfoe a . 
texnacttlar. 

TOIAli. 

Pereentoss 
of Increase 
or decrease. 

Mednu . 

ge7,asi 

02,612 

030,663 

1,118,026 

67,630 

1,170,266 

+20'4 

6-77 

Bombay . 

-e3&.D53 

20.839 

666,812 

634,019 

11,233 

646,262 

-1S>0 

631 

Beagal . 

1,203,699 

3,842 

}, 207.441 

1,302,052 

2,682 

1,306,634 

+6-12 

&*68 

TTnlted ProvloceB . 

600,398 

40,866 

660,264 

060,661 

30,440 

080,007 

+24<9 

280 

PuOftb • 

239,380 

17,635 

250,066 

306,211 

16.8S3 

325,094 

+26'5 

301 

Bonm . 

177,160 

100,160 

343,300 

244,666 

177,721 

- 482,276 

+23 0 

682 

Blhsr Bsd Oclssa 

697,261 

24,716 

021,600 

006,088 

20,000 

031.32, 

+ 1.6 

3-74 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

269,337 

•• 

K9,537 

283,012 

41 

383,053 

+ 88 

4 96 

AfiS&m 

140,333 

416 

140,740 

177,570 

460 

178,020 

+21'3 

6'13 

North-lVest Frontier 
ProTince* 

20,820 

672 

21,808 

31.810 

404 

32,280 

+50 9 

2*73 

Ulnor Administrations 

9,081 

,, 

3.981 

86,704 

3.770 

29.649 


3'34. 

ISDIi 

4,061,101 

346,160 

“^6,007,267^ 

0,288,7(8 

323,625 

6,614,633 

+12>1 

4 60^ 


The decrease in Bombay a'Od ^bc apparrat lack of progr^s in Bihar and 
Orissa are due to the exclusion ® , .® of certain Native 

States-a change which has fiSs of TtS'' as well, 

though not to-tL same extent- K 

excluded for 19n-12, the ineJ'®^® Rtaies '63T2'5 .Presidency 

i^61 Md ot pupils tarriO'^ 

,uto,u»nta A»oag tie 

of veDture Miools were 
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it was discovered tliat the boards had nofi sufficient funds to assist them. It is 
hoped that the imperial grant of 1917-18 will relieve boards and bring about 
an early increase. The Director in the Central Provinces remarks that, while 
the increase in pupils is smaller than in the previous quinquennium, that in 
the number of schools is slightly larger — a fact which shows that schools are 
being extended to localities where the demand for education is not so strong. 
The increase of 70 per cent, among pupils in public primary schools of the 
North-West Frontier Province is remarkable. 


///. — Empenditure. 

256. The total expenditure on jirimary schools of all kinds has risen from Total expen- 
. R2,07,26,145 to 52,93,13,545 or by 41-4 per cent. Expenditure on boys’ diiure 
primary schools has risen from Rl,79,62j453 to 52,51,57,789 or by 40T per {primary 
cent. Figures for different provinces are found in supplemental tables 97-101. schools), 

257, The following table gives some figures which have bearing on the Percentages of 

paragraphs v^hich follow. The letters above the columns indicate the expenditure 
following in provinces. 

A. Percentage of direct expenditure on all primary schools to total 

direct educational expenditure. 

B. Percentage of direct public expenditure on all primary schools to 

total direct public expenditure on education. 

C. Average, total direct expenditure on a boys’ primary school. 

D. Average direct expenditure per pupil in a boys’ primary school. 

E. -'Average direct public expenditure per pupil in a boys’ primary 

school. 

F. Average direct expenditure from public funds on boys’ primary 

schools per head of the male population. 


— 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

r 






B 

R 

1 

K 

B 

]\fadni8 


. 

46-7 

G3-2 

203-8 

4-9 

3-5 

•21 

Bomba; 



SOS 

CG-C 

CSC-8 

9-3 

7-7 

•43 

Bengal 



as-i 

35-2 

117-1 

3-5 

13 

•07 

United FrOTinccs . , . 



300 

42 8 

248-1 

4-0 

39 

'•09 

Punjab 



28-3 

40-2 

321-8 

C-8 

3-7 

■12 

Burma 



22-0 

2G-2 

127-3 

3-0 

2-0 

■09 

Biliar and Oriaea 



47-0 

49-2 

U2-2 

4-3 

2-0 

•07 

Central Prorincca and Bentr 



47-4 

64-3 

387-0 

34 

4-9 

•10 

Assam 



42-0 

6S-1 

178-7 

4-2 

30 

■17 

North-West Frontier Province * 



32-0 

42-6 

291-3 

7-2 

70 

■14 

3Iinor Administrationi . • 



23-0 

22-2 

397-2 

10-0 

0-t 

■IG 

ToT.U, or AvRRaOR 


37'0 

31-0 

202-8 

3-0 

3-0 

-14 


These figures are important. They illustrate the low proportion of - 
expenditure on elementary, as compared with other forms of education, for 
India as a whole. In partial palliation of this fact, it is to be remembered that 
the figures do not include expenditure on pupik undergoing primary 
education in secondary schools. This consideration explains the abnormally 
low figure in the case of Burma, where the number of boys in middle vernh- 
Cular (which are largely elementary) schools actually exceeds that in primary 
schools. Secondly, they show the difference which exists between provinces 
in the cost of a school and of a pupil.. The contrast between Bombay and 
Bengal is remarkable .and arises from the fact that in Bombay the primary 
teacher is tolerably well remunerated. 
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S<iutees from 


diture is met 

{<primary 

schools). 


258. The sources from which thei expenditure on all primary schools is 
derived are the following. 



Amount contributed in 

h.Feteeiit^ to total direst 
exf onditiiro on primary 
sohoolain 


1911-12. 

1016.17. 

1011-12, 

1916-17. 

FiDTittoial {imds, ...... 

B 

45,28,767 

B 

. 68,09,307 

21-S 

23’5 

IocrI funda 

84,03,477 

1,12,61,940 

39'9 

384 

Municdpal funda ..•••« 

AM.424 

27,41,009 

S‘2 

9-4 

Fees , 

42,20,990 

47,73,768 

20-4 

16-3 

Endowzaents 

Subacriptionaf oto . 

I 38,78.487| 

4,67,972 

31,99,493 

} 

1-0 

19'8 

Totji, . 

2,07,26,146 

2,93,13,546 

1990 

lOOfl ' 



Average cost 
of a school 
and of a 
pupil. 


_ The increase in the amount spent from local funds is largely due to contri- 
butions made from provincial revenues supplemented, as these have been, by 
imperial grants. The lessening of the proportion borne by fees is a matter 
for congratulation. 

259. The increase in expenditure is largely due to imperial recurring 
grants given for primary education, amounting to 66 lakhs. K^-recurring 
grants were also given for this purpose. 

260. The average annual fee for a pupil in a primary school for boys is 
shown by provinces, periods and different kinds of management in snpple- 
mentel tables 107 to 109. The present average for Indians for the whole of 
India is 14'5 annas. The sum is highest in Bengal ®1’7), and lowest in 
the Central Provinces (annas 0-8). In the North-West Frontier Province 
and Assam primary education is free. The average annual fee in a school 
under public management is 7^ annas, in an aided school Sl-2, and in an 
unaided school fil'4. Puither information about fee rates- in different 
provinces and the remission of fees will be found in paragraph 298. 

261. The averse cost of a boys’ primary school and of a pupil has been 
shown by provinces in paragraph 257, it is shown by periods and by different 
kinds of management in supplemental tables 102-103. 

The average cost of a boys’ aihool is B202-8, varying from B557 in 
Bombay to E117 in Bengal and R112-2 in Bihar and Orissa and from E553 
in a government and R368-6 in a board school to R143'7 in an aided and R61'8 
in an unaided school . '' 

The average annual cost 'of a pupil in a boys’ primary school is R5'0, 
varying from S9-3 in Bombay to B4-9 in Madras and E3-5 iii Bengal. The 
cost of a pupil to public funds is E3'6. 


IV.— General developments. 

Main objeOs 262. The objects to be aimed at in fostering elementary education are^be 

of policy. provision of facilities within easy reach of every child and the continuation 
of the child’s education to a stage at which he may be regarded as permanently 
literate. 

(i) Expansion, 263. When the circumstances of the quinquennium are considered, tlie 
increase of pupils, though smaller than could be desired, compares not 
unfavourably with the preceding period.' 

SuTveijs, 201. It is important, both for the general increase of literacy and for 

ensuring tliat facilities are not confined to certain communities, that the 
expansion of primary education should proceed, upon a de&iite plan. The 
action taken towards this end in three provinces is described below, 
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^65. In the last review a scheme of survey for eastern Bengal was described. The In) in 
idea was to provide each panchayati union with a decent primary school. Where a ' ' 
good upper p^aiy school existed, this was to he regarded as the union school. The 
number of unions thus served was 1,033. Elsewhere, board lower primaiy schools were 
to be started. During the previous quinquennium 1,340 such schools had been started 
with buildings constructed at a cost of KT, 77,000 or B609 each. During the quin- 
queMium under review, 1,213 more such schools were established with buildings 
costing about 9 lakhs, or R742 each. - Thus, out of 4,701 unions in eastern Bengal, 3,580 
have been provided in one way or another. 

After the constitution of the presidency of Bengal, it was decided to extend the 
system^ to western Bengal. It was found that 1,447 unions had upper primary schools, 
including 150 schools with good buildings transferred to district boards. A beginning 
u as made in the remaining unions with the erection of 100 new schools at an initial cost 
of one lakh, or RljOOO each. Out of 2,879 unions in western Bengal, 1,547 have thus 
been provided with schools. 

In the whole of Bengal as now constituted there are 7,580 unions. It remains to 
provide board primary schools in 2,447 of them. 

One of the objects of the scheme was the establishment of schools of a permanent 
type with teachers on a reasonable remuneration in place of poor and often ephemeral 
pathslialas where the guru, could earn only a bare pittance. A still more important 
object was the distribution of schools on an intelligiUe system and in such a manner as 
to give every locality the chance of education. A union averages 10'4 square miles ; so 
that, provided rivers do not intervene, each child should be able to go to a union school 
for at least part of his education, even if, in the case of some villages, the infants must 
content themselves with a small local institution. The original scheme did not claim 
to depend wholly on union schools but contemplated a net-work of aided institutions ; it 
was.intended ‘ to supplement, not to supplant, the aided system.’ Mr. Hornell remarks 
that the scheme has not contributed to the expansion of education, some of the schools 
being existing institutions, which have been transferred to board management, and that 
it absorbs a good deal of money,* but that its merits are considerable and that it should 
certainly be continued. 

266. The smey recommended by the Piggott Committee and adopted by the Govern- fM rtg 
ment of the United Provinces depended on the main suggestion of that committee — that tj' •. j p 
a school carrying primary'education up to its highest stage (class IV) should be placed 
within the reach of every child. The province was to be divided into circles, each of 
approximately 25 square miles. In each circle tliere was to be a full primary school, 
ideally of 200 boys, and any incomplete primary schools in the circle were to be regarded 
as feeders to it. It is characteristic of the practicol difficulties inherent in any broad 
organisation of this nature that, when the schemes were prepared, they were found to 
adhere too closely to the letter of the resolution and none appeared entirely satisfactory. 

Their realisation would have led to the abolition of many schools opened m answer to a 
real local demand and it was feared that they might discourage the legitimate ambition 
of lower primary schools to become full'primaiy schools. Hence the distribution was 
revised and, while the main principles of the scheme were preserved, the proposal to aim at 
concentrating 200 pupils in the central ptimniy school before other schools within the unit 
could be allowed to aspire to the upper primary standard was definitely abandoned. The 
scheme took effect in 1916-17, though not to its full extent. It is thus too early to 
speak of its results ; but there was an increase of 30,000 boys in primary schools that year 
and the report says that from the point of view of numbers there can be no question that 
the scheme has been generally successful. But it is not yet proved that its main object — 
the continuance of a larger number of pupils to the close of the full prima^ course — ^is 
being attained. Though the percentage of pupils in the upper primary classes to the 
total in vernacular schools increased during the quinquennium from lO'l to 12'8, there 
was an actual decline in the lastjear. It is thought that this decline is due to temporarj' 
causes. 



267. In 1916-17 the Government of Bihar and Orissa-issued instructions for the J}ili(tr 
preparation of programmes of expansion by district boards. The object in-view is to Orh'sn. 
bring the percenUge of children at school to those of a school-going age up to 50 where 
it is now below 25, to double it where it is between 25 and 40 and to raise the figure to 
75 or 80 in other cases. It is calculated that in order to allow of children attending 
bchool easily, each infant school should serve 2| square miles, a lower primary school 10 
square miles and an upper primaiy school 26 square miles. The idea is to open tao 
additional schools necessary for making this distribution and to concentrafo wliero i 
distances between schools are less than those specified and physical conditions jipti" 


268. The object aimed at in these three schemes is much * jj*’ 
'ision of a good central school for each unit aren, with a of • ' 


provision Oi a. guou ccni/iai atmwi J-ut- sayxt — — , - , ^ lO 

•It was coDsidered in Eastern Bengal and Assrm Omt 
school, as the new hoard scliools were more efficient; U-'') 

percentage of increase among pup'ils in .'V.t >. 

against W'S in Bongal. ,, As regards 7he '' '' V 

municipal school for boys in Bengal was lUS-, 
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schools for the small children serving, so to speak, to connect the central 
schools with one another. It is indisputable that such schemes should result 
eventually in placing education within the reach of all and increasing the 
number of pupils. Whether they will accomplish threqually important task 
of inducing boys to proceed to the higher classes is more problematical. 

269. For whatever limited success may have attended the efforts to make 
elementary instruction more mdespread, no solution has yet been found for 
the qually important uroblem presented by tlie early abandonment of studies, 
although such a solution is one of the objects of the schemes just, described. 
The figures of distribution of boys over the various stages of elementary educa- 
tion in both primaiy and secondary scliools are as follows. 



Total number 

Ptrccnlnae to tJtnl in 
f 

— 

in eni li singe. 

1D1J.12. 

1016.17. 

liojB in upper primaiy stage . . . _ . 

/i8S,Mi 

12'3 

IM 

Bojs m loner primaiy itago reading priiilud boots* 

3,!!0j,831 

C2'l 

62'3 

Boys in loner primoiy stage not reading prialcd book]* , 

1, '101,007 

2H 

26'6 

Tmal. . 

1 

5.288, 70J ! 

100 

100 


In a period when increase has been large, a disproportionate nimberin 
the lower classes need cause no apprehension. But the year 1916-17 closed a 
period during which expansion was slightly less than in the preceding quin- 
quennium, and yet it shows a rather less favourable result than was attained 
in 1911-12. Regarding this— the gi-eatest crux in the whole question of 
elementary education in India-further remarks are made in the sections on 
the school course, the education of those in employ and school age and literacy. 

Qimlificatms 270. Apart from a very small proportion of government employees the 
of teachers, teachers in primary schools are either in board, municipal or private employ 

Out of 219,667 teachers in primary schools 65,818 are trained' The 
distribution is as follows. 



/ 

Total number 
ot tcaiclicpi. 

1 Kmubcrol 
trained 
tcaclicre' 

Govoritmcui bcliooli * i , 

3,313 

1 

S.0S4 

Soaid find uiuniupal sclioolii ... 

82,770 

40,067 

Aided schools 

116,720 

21,835 

Unaided schools .... .... 

17,860 

1,212 

, Tom 

210,007 

63,818 


The percentages of trained teachers to all teachers in primary schools of 
different provinces are shown in the foot note.t Among the larger provinces, 
the Punjab and the United Prov-inces give the best figures, with 62-2 and 40-6 
per cent. Bengal comes last with 15’7 per cent. 


The general qualification which admits to training is ideally the middle 
vernacular certificate, and this is coming more and more to be the reality; 
■ though there are many teachers who hav'e passed only the upper primary 
standard. In Bengal there are still a number of teachers, amounting to 10-2 
per cent, of the whole, who have passed o nly the lower primaiy examination . 

*Tho phiaeos ‘ reading ' or ‘ not 

Iho Indian parent does not leliovo his diiia >s the rudimratary ^aifSTer 

c^enieatary. Tlio second category may be taken as rndicatmg wo ruaime ary stages_aai„iy the 

Bonrbay k'S: B^rigal If i IS'C- 
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,271. The average rate of pay given to a primary teacher in each province Fay of 
is as follows. teachers 


— 

Voaid fecliooK 

bchooh. 

Aided scliooh. 

Unaided 
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66 
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Punjab . . _ 
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Biirraat 
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The method by which these rates are fixed and the progress made in the 
quinquennium are shown below. 

In publicly managed schools in iladtcs the minimum p-iy of n trained teacher has 
been raised fiom 118 to RIO, and other modificjilions are proposed. In aided schools, 
instead of a general grant rate of R3G a year for each teacher, this rate is nov given for 
an untiained teacher, R-12 for a trained teacher of the elementary lower giado and R'18 
for a trained teacher of the higher elementary grade. Ilere and in some other provinces 
women tcacheis aie paid at a higher into. The list of backu’ard elnsses Imving been 
enlarged, teachers c.an earn a larger capitation 'for their enrolment, and inspecting 
officers can reconiiuend incioases in craut up to 50 per cent, for good work. At the same 
time, among teacher-manager schools, the reductions of grant for bad work have been 
far more numerous than the enhancements for good woik, and in a number of cases grant 
has had to be entirely withdrawn for fraud. Generally speaking the emolument earned 
by a teacher-manager is about RC. In Bombay, a teacher is paid according to the 
rate to wliich his certificate of training entitled him — though it was only during this 
quinquennium that funds were made avail.ablc for giving the full rates. These are, 
for a first year trained teacher R12 rising after 20 years to R25, for a second year 
tiained teacher R15 rinsing to R40 .Miid foi a Ihiid year trained teacher R20 or 25 rising 
to RCO. In Bengal the aveiagc pay in publicly managed institutions ranges from R8’T 
in Chittagong division to R18'5 in Calcutta, the average being R12, that in privately 
managed schools (which constitute the vast majority) from RG’7 to RIO‘5 in the same 
divisions, the usual average being about 117*5. The minimum pay of a teacher in the 
United Provinces used to l»e R8, no maicimuin was fixed, and the minimum "tended to 
become the maximum. The Piggott Committee recommended grades fioni R14 to R20 
for headmasters and RIO to 1115 for assistants and teachers of branch schools. Though 
effect has not Iicen given to this, the minimum for a trained teacher is now RIO, for a 
headmaster R12 and for a holder of a vernacular teacher's cerfifiento R14. Per untrained 
teachers R8 or 0 is recognised ns sufiicicut. But the average for a hoaid school is still 
shown as R7*7 and for a privately managed school ns R5'4. In the Punjab no certificated 
headmaster in a board school leocivcs less than R15 and no assistant less than R12 and 
the majority of hoards have introduced time .scales up to R25 or R30 for headmasters. 
In Burma the pay is higher than elsewhere. A certificated clcmcntaiy teacher draws pay 
varying from R15 to RCO, certificated assistants RIO to R30, tenoher-mnnnOTrs R7^ toRSO 
ns well as fees and maintenance or result grants; and apiiroved hut iiiieertincated teacher- 
managers R6. Tcmporaiy salary grants oi R8 to R30 a month are sonictime.s given to certi- 
ficated teacher-managers to eimhle them to tide over the fiist two years of syhool manage- 
mcul. In Bihar and Orissa the stipends at the beginning of the quinquen nium were on u 

Tlio finurcs for IJonitm.v hnvo been cnlculnled fiom appendix HI to the repmt for tlint province. 
They do not nnrcc willi those niren on pn^o G-j of tile icpoit. . , 

tTlierp ntp no board schools in Ruimn. 'Jlio stiiools included under tins liending are presumably 
Cess I'’uHd sclioola. , 
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ble to contribute to the funds started by local bodies, and the establishment of ' 
a general fund for those in non-pensionable employ would probably fail to 
benefit some of the teachers on lower pay since "under present conditions they 
could hardly be expected to contribute anything. The only arrangement at 
present made is the establishment by a few societies of private funds. To 
how small an extent this practice is carried can be seen from the figures of the 
Central Provinces where in only 40 out of 1,307 aided primary schools can 
the teachers look forward to any pension or provident fund benefits. 

275, The average size of a primary school (if boys’ and girls* schools be Number of 
taken together) is 39 pupils, and the average number of pupils per teacher is pupils per 
25. Five years ago, the figures were 38 and 27. In Burma and Bihar and teacher. 
Orissa the numbers of pupils per teacher are 20-5 and 22-6 respectively; in the 
Central Provinces and Assam 30-0 and 32-5. In the remaining provinces the 
variation is between 24-6 in Madras and 27-7 in the Punjab. Thus the pro- 
portion of teachers to pupils in the primary schools of India is particularly 

large. It cannot be argued from this that the schools are over-staffed. The 
•fact rather is that they are under attended. As will presently be shown, the 
teacher is actually unable to cope with the number of classes in a single school. 

In the United Provinces it is laid down that there should roughly be one 
teacher for every thirty boys and that no teacher should take more than two 
classes. The same recommendation has been made in Bihar and Orissa, 
though the actual number is much less. The number of classes in a small 
primary school and the small allowance of teachers which can be afforded 
form a standing difficulty. Mr. Maybew remarks of the Central Provinces 
that thirty pupils cannot be considered excessive, but that a teacher has to 
lake tAvo or three of the higher classes with a small number of pupils, while 
the lower classes are overcrowded and understaffed. Some further comments 
on this difficult problem Avill be found in paragraph 295. 

276. In Bombay, Burma and the ma,jor part of the Central Provinces tSijstm of 
grants to primary schools form a charge upon provincial revenues. In Ben- grant-in- 
gal, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Assam grants are paid from local aid. 
funds. In Madras and the United Provinces there is a mixture of these 
systems. 

The manner in which grants are assessed was shown in appendix XVI 
of the last review. The main characteristics and principal changes are as 
follows. 

Like ilic grants to eecondaty ecLooIs, those to primniy schools arc sometime's, ns in 
Bomhay, calculated upon the receipts and expenditure, sometimes, as in Bengal, upon 
the general condition of the school ns indicated by marks made upon test cards at the 
time of inspection, but most often upon some sort of capitation system combined with a 
fixed grant given for each teacher. There is a peculiar system in the Umted Provinces 
under which schools of the upper priinai’y grade aided by government rcceh'e a sum of 
31150 a year plus an attendance grant, phis one-fifth of the salary of each trained teacher; 
while lower primary schools' aided by the hoards receive grants which generally xaij 
from 114 to llG n-mouth. 

Tlio Punjab system is the same as described in the last review — ^namely c.apitation 
grant of 112 a year for each pupil in the lower primaiy and 114 for each in the upper 
primary classes together with a staff ^ranl amounting to one-third of tho salaiy of 
certificated teachers and monitors. This, though unchanged and though not differing 
in principle from the system employed in the majority of the provinces, is deserving of 
mention liccause it was introduced just at the close of tho nrcccding quinquennium and 
marked tho commencement of a more generous policy, Tho Director states that the 
new system has had a marked effect on tho increase of aided schools. From 1007 to 1912 
there was an increase of only 17 aided schools. From 1912 to 1917 there was an increase 
of 500. At tho same time the enhanced grants have failed in their main object, which was 
to induce maldabs, miilln schools and other institutions of that nature to add some 
secular instruction to their curricula. On tho other hand tho higher grants have tempted 
youths with a smattering of education to open venture sehools with results which have 
not always been veiy happy. 

Any mechanical calculation of grants upon the diffcrcnco of income and expenditure, 
tho attendance of pupils or the number and qualifications of teachers is liable to be 
increased or decreased, generally to the extent of 25 per cent., according ns tho school 
is found to be in good or poor condition. Ilcbults gi’ants howcA’cr had been abolished 
before the quinquennium began save in two inst.nices. A system of results grants Ava.s 
maintained in Burma as being particularly suitable to the province. Tho Burma repoit 
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states that the manager of vernacular scliools has had to rely mainly upon fees Tvliich 
varied very uidely according to the locality and upon grants which, so long as they 
were calculated on the results, might be greatly decreased by causes over which tlie 
teacher himself liad no control, such as outbreaks of cholera or small-pox or local floods. 
This points to the desirability of substituting for results grants something of a more 
permanent nature. The maintenance grant dependent upon the number of pupils in 
each stage (upper and lower primary) combined with salary grants paid on the qualifi- 
cations of the staff is consequently coming into greater favour. The second instance 
was Assam where though there was no regular results grant system the amount of assist- 
ance earned by a school was partly fixed and partly dependent upon the class in which 
each pupil was studying. It has now been decided to abolish this capitation system 
(which obtained botli in upper primary schools, which in that province are generally 
aided schools, and in lower primary schools, which are practically all board or municipal 
schools) ; and the rule under which a certain amount of local subscription was required 
has also been abolished. It is worth while in speaking of Assam to observe that this and 
Bihar and Orissa are probably the only provinces in which lump grants are given to 
associations which manage a large number of schools. 

In Biliar and Orissa grants are given according to the qualifications of teachers— a 
trained teacher gets B9 a month, oue who has passed the middle examination 56 
a month, one who has passed the upper primary 53 a month, others 52 a montli. 
The new rules for the North-West Frontier Province prescribe a maitenance grant 
comprising 58 a month for a school with an average attendance of 40 pupils and, in 
a school with more than 40 pupils, 512 a month for eveiy certificated teacher, and 58 
a month for every uncertificated teacher. 


The principal change has been the abandonment «of results grants where 
they still obtained. Capitation or attendance grants frequently vary in rate 
according as boys are in the lower or the upper primary section of the school. 
But this hardly amounts to a capitation system in the sense in which it existed 
in Assam — especially in view of the fact that a very large number of schools 
have no upper primary classes at all. 


The total amount givai from public funds as recurring grant-in-aid to 
privately managed primary schools increased by 525,98,495 to 564,12,204 and 
the amount thus given per pupil in aided primary schools for boys was as 
follows. 


Madras , 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . 

Burma 



5 

. 2-3 
. 2-6 
. 1-4 
. 2-7 
. 3-3 
. 2-6 


Bihar and Orissa . 

Central Provinces and Berar • 
Assam . . • • ‘ 

North-IVest frontier Province 
Other provinces 
India . . • • ' 


5 • 
. 2-3 
. 3-9 
. 2-7 ■ 

. 3-5 
. 3-9 
. 20 


In addition to this, there are capital grants given for buildings aud 
equipment. 

277. It has already been stated that .much progress has been made with 
buildings. Nevertheless, this subject raises various difficult and even conten- 
tious questions. Some would have no buildings for primary schools at all, 
others would depend on hired buildings. The advocates of special buildings 
adapted for school purposes are perplexed by the large number to be provided 
and the difficulty of discovering a, type which will not render the total cost 
prohibitive. _ Other questions arise regarding the advantages of fairly costly 
pucka buildings on the one hand and cheap buildings demanding constant^ 
repair on the other; also regarding the agency to be used for construction.. •• 

In Madras only 41 per cent, of the schools are held in buildings of their 
own. In Bombay the villagers sometimes give houses rent fi’ee and adapt 
them to -school purposes; and here, as elsewhere, chavdis, dharamshalas and 
temples are frequently used.. The Punjab report deprecates the open shelter 
or shady tree as unsuitable to a climate where dust-storms are not infrequent 
and the variations in temperature are extreme. In Assam the .school build- 
pgs arc declared to be satisfactorv- The}' are very simple buildings consist- 
ing ol one long room, with mod iloor, walls of the local reeds wliich there 
provide so excellent a building material, thatcli root and mat doors and 
windows. 
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278. Some progress has been made with type-plans. But^ the subject 
presents many difficulties and the type found suitable for one locality often 
cannot be constructed in another. 

' Flans for open-air school houses have been evolved in Bombay — for a single-master 
school, coniainin? 40 boys and 400 square feel floor space, 111,358 (1134 per pupil) ; for a 
two-master school, containing 60 boy.s and 600 square feet, R2,011 .(R33J per pupilp 
Tho floors of these schools are to b^e of murrain (since stone is cold for the children and 
more expensive). This typo of school is deemed finsuitable for Sind. Two standard 
plans hiivc been issued in Bengal, one coating £250 to £300, and an improved type 
costing £1,000. L type-plan largely used in the United Provinces is a deen verandah, 
divided lengthwise into two j)ortions, generally witli a closed room .in the corner for 
maps, etc. Another is a loom, ■with a 10 foot verandah, to which other rooms can be 
added ; each unit accommodates 50 boys and costs £1,300. In the Punjab it is considered 
that a deeont Louse can bo ere^cd for £20 to £25 per pupil. A type costing £500 per 
school had been tried in Burma without success. The moral dra'n’n is that it is useless 
to sink money in buildings unless they are substantial and maintained in repair by 
government, or unless tho building can be handed over to a manager who can be trusted 
to keep it in good condition. Various plans have been published in Bihar and Orissa. 
One, comparatively expensive, comprises two rooms, 18 feet by 24 feet and 18 feet by 
12 feet, and a verandah, constructed of brick in clay, costing £913 if the roof is of 
tiles, or £1,310 if it is of con-ugated iron. Objection was taken to this plan by reason 
of tho facts that burnt Inicks are often not available, that tho ridge ventilator on the 
1 oof often leaked, that it is difficult to find village^ workmen who can build so largo 
a span ns 18 feet, and that tlie beams for such a span nro expensive. Another type 
provides kutoha walls and thatch roof, with two rooms of 25 feet by 12 feet and 15 
leet by 12 feet. It costs £706, or with one room of 25 feet by 12 feet £485. A yet 
cheaper plan is for a building with dwarf walls and two rooms of 25 feet by 12 feet. 
This is described as hiry and cheap. But it has not been largely appreciated, as tho 
white ants destroy tile wooden shutters and the dust sweeps in during the hot months. 
Tho Asmni type-plan piovides for tlie giadual enlargement of a scliool from the singlc- 
tcachcr institution with a looni 28 foot by 15 feet, an extra room of smaller dimen- 
sions being added for each class of 30 boys. It consists of a bamboo frame with mat 
walls and iron roof and is estimated to cgst from 14 annas per squain foot upwwds and 
lUJ if a pucka floor is added. Type plan schools in the .Vort/i-irc.^t Frontier Province 
cost £1,000 for a aingle-tcacber institution and £1,700 for two teachers. 

The crux of the problem is that pucka buildings are too expensive to erect 
and kutcha buildings too expensive to repair. One possible solution is the 
acceptance of responsibility for repair’s by the villagers. My own experience 
is that satisfactory buildings can be constructed by the villagers (with 
financial assistance from tlie board) out of the same materials which are used 
for their houses and of somewhat similar design, but adapted to school 
purposes. Opinion in favour of subh an arrangement seems to be gaining 
ground. The inspector in Sind remarks, “ If the villagers could be induced 
to undertake these repairs, there would be mucli to say in favour of buildings 
similar to the ordinary^ village dwelling houses and costing a few hundred 
rupees only. The interest iji education is not strong enough as a rule to lead 
the villagers to undertake responsibilities of this nature.” Mr. Hornell says 
that houses are constructed according to the standard plans in Bengal by the 
local people under the supervision 'of the district _ boards. The United 
Provinces report says it is agreed that repairs and buildings are much safer 
in the hands of local zaiuindars than in those of contractors, 


V. — Courses, Methods ^and Examinations. 

: \ 279. Changes in the cui’i'icula have not been numerous during the quin-' 
quennium. In Madras and Bengal there has been no change whatever, the 
unification of Llic courses in western and eastern Bengal is indeed regarded as 
a matter of urgency and, says tlic Director, would easily have been accoin- 
'plishcd but that a more general organisation, not limited to tho primary 
stages, was deemed desirable. No change has actually taken place in Bihar 
and Orissa, where the ‘western Bengal cuiTicuTum is follow'cd; but a new 
curriculum has been prepared by the primary education committee, to be 
brought into force in 1018. In Assam the course has been completely remo- 
delled.' The course followed Avas that introduced in 1010, when Assam was 
combined with eastern Bengal. It dispensed as far as possible with text- 
books and made Avork dependent upon teachers’ manuals and correlated- lessons. 
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It -was found to impose too great a tax upon teachers; and a simjdilied cunic- 
ulum, restoring the use of text-books, was substituted during the quinquen- 
nium! Elsewhere, if there has been alteration, it has been on a small scale. 
In Burma a special course has been adopted for boys who are unlikely to go 
beyond the fourth vernacular standard. ^ The revision of text-books in some 
provinces has been of importance, especially in the Central Procmcs. In 
that province, too, a more general revision is being worked out, with a view 
to emphasising the rural side of the work, hygiene, first aid, etc, 

280. The curricula aim at instilling a knowledge of the 3 It’s. Other 
subjects are added, with, a view to imparting a modicum of knowledge iu 
geography, etc., stimulating thought and observation, and placing the pupil 
in possession of some practical ability in things which will benf material use 
to him. A few examples may be cited. 


Bdmnining 
factors in the 
courses. 

(a) Methods. 


In Madras no subject is, strictly speaking, compulsory. The vernacular, space anil 
uumber work, general knowledge, drawing, singing iiud pliy.sicnl exercises are recom- 
mended for .'ll! schools together with llic inclusion under one or other oi these heads of 
such knowledge as is particulnvlv nceessniy tor agriculturii-t'! ; instruction may also he 
given in Enriish, geogmphy.. civics and Indian history, nature study and elementary _ 
science, Hindustani or any south Indian vcntaculnv. In liomhaij the course comprises 
the 3 E’s with Indian accounts, history and geography, object lessons in the lower and 
science in the higher standards (with drawing in both), with 'kindergarten methods 
and story telling in the infant classes and lower standard, drill, gjunnestics, etc._ In 
western Bengal, besides the 3 It's, drawing and modelling, nature observation, hygiene, 
poetry and sim 2 )lo geogra 2 )hy in rplation to nclutil surroundings are prescribed, prill, 
hand and eye training, drawing and further arithmetic and observation work are optional. 

In the United Provinces the subjects are the 3 It’s, siinplo geography aud^obserration _ 
lessons with drawing, the rending of leases and patwari’s papers in maunsciipt, account 
keeping and letter writing, lu the Cciitial Provinces this utilitarian as 2 )cct of the 
course is still further eni 2 masisod. 


The differences between cnrricula for rural and for urban schools are 
slight and tend to disappear. The main difference now consists iu the objects 
offered for observation lessons. Second languages are attempted only in 
Madras, where English, Hindustani, etc., may be taught, in the Punjab and 
the North-'W’est Erontier Province, where Persian is sometimes taken and in 
Burma, where Pali is studied in monastic schools.’ Eormal agriculture is not 
taught; but the attemjit is generally made to impart an agricultural tinge 
to the education in rural schools, by insistence on plant and animal lue 
observation, the couching of arithmetic questions in terms of agricultural 
produce, and sometimes the teaching of land records, 

281. The problem of primary courses is largely determined by the answer 
to two questions— What is the teacher able to teach ? tlTiat irthe pupu 
ready to learn 1 

282. The history of courses in India is an adjustment between the limit- 
ations of the teacher and the exigencies of a sj^Uabus which shall not be too^ 
jejune. The average elementary teacher possesses neither the knowledge nor 
the professional skill to do much more than instruct in the 3 R’s — often bj 

- conventiona,! methods wdiich would not commend themselves to modem ideas. 
The following passage occurs in a report from Madras — a province where 
training' is well advanced.' 

“It is not pretended that no advance has been made, but a_ brief reference to the 
methodfi of tcadan^ adopted and to defects cozuiuonly met force tuo concluston 

that there is much scope for improvement. In number work, merits aro^ that greater v 
attention is paid to mental work, that the training in the earliest stages is mode more 
concrete and that a more practical turn is given to the teaching by homely illustratiMs, 
and by exorcises in local bazar transactions. The main defect is a neglect of space 
work. InsufScient attention is paid to writing both in tho early er when 

unsuitable copy books are introduced, Used wrongly and ““T® ™6lbotls. 

' As to reading and text-books, in the worse sohools it is sometimes found either that tlie 
pupils have no books or that all in the same standard have not .tbe same book. . Yrana- 
oular poetiy is unsatisfa'ctory; as often 'the teachers and nearly inTOTiabiy the pupils do 
' understand tho passages in their'textS, -Heading is not nearly “s “nd fluent bs^ 
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luunber of scLools and a post office scene or representations to tlie local officials afford 
popular topics for dramatisation.” 

— In the Punjab, the training of primary teachers is still further 
advanced than in Madras and the p&’centage of trained primary teachers is 
"the highest in India. Yet the Director amnits that the quality o.f instruc- 
tion leaves much to be desired. Practical subjects, such as nature study, 
mensuration and land records, are badly taught, while there is little intelli- 
gence sho'wn in the teaching of geography and Urdu composition.” Any 
undue strain placed on the teachers’ powers leads necessarily to the revision 
of the courses, ^s in Assam. 

283. The second question involves a consideration of the subjects cal- ip) of 
ciliated to keep a boy at school beyond the very short period which he ordin- inetniction 
arily devotes to study and whidi is often too short to make any lasting im- demanded. 
pression. It may be said broadly that the farmer wants his son to learn one-.. 

or other of three things or two or more of them combined. These are the 
3 R’s, and knowledge which will protect him against the landlord, the fatwari 
and the bania, and (in some cases) an education which will enable him to 
proceed to a secondary school, get a full education and obtain some small 
government or clerical employ. Singularly little value is attached to -geo- 
graphy, history, observation lessons, hygiene, etc., save in so far as they serve 
one or other of these objects. Elaborate as some of the courses sound, it is 
instruction in the 3 R’s which is generally wanted and which is actually given. 

“ If one visits a primary school,” says the Bombay report, “ after previous 
warning, the infants are probably playing with beads, standard II is making 
hills, rivers and bays in mud, standard III may be studying flowers, standard 
IV has a relief map in clay, standard V is drawing a plant, and standard VI 
is watching a scientific experiment. If one visits unannounced, most of the 
classes will be poring over books, writing or repeating tables, although one 
may be engaged on an object-lesson with the object carefully locked up in a 
wooden cupboard.” 

The Director in the Punjab doubts if any alteration in the subjects of 
study in primary schools would have any noticeable efi’ect on school attend- 
ance. The agriculturist who sends his son to school regularly does so that 
he may receive education, by which he understands the 3 R’s. If government 
chooses to add geography and nature.study, he accepts them as part of the 
school routine. It may be desirable to bring the work of a rural school more 
closely into touch with its surroundings. But no such changes will affect 
the attendance at rural schools. Indeed, any radical difierentiation drawn 
-between the curricula of rural and town schools will affect adversely the 
attendance at the former, as instanced in the failure of the zamindari schools 
and the unpopularity of lower primary schools which fail to add upper 
primary classes. ' ' 

284. ' When it is said that primary education is education in the" verna- English in 
cular it must be understood that this remark does not strictly apply to such the ‘primary 
education vl-hen imparted in the primary stages of secondary schools. Eng- classes. 
lisiris occasionally begun before the completion of those stages and in Burma 
Commences in the lowest class. It applies to primary schools. But here also 

there are exceptions. Out of the total of 5,818,730 pupils of both sexes study- 
ing in primary schools 92,584 learn English. The Madras report speaks as 
follows on this subject. _ ■" 

“ There is a- very general desire for the teaching of English in elementary schools. 

It is felt that even a smattering has some ntilitarian value. This feeling is found.ff\’en 
in rural tracts but is stronger and more articulate in urban areas. An English knowing 
teacher generally gets more pupils for his school than one who has 'no such knowledge. 

In most higher elementary schools, English is taught, but the teaching is generally bad 
as the teacher’s Imowledge of the language is small. The criteria adopted by the 
inspecting officers in deciding whether English-mny be taught or not are the competence 
of the teacher and the need for the teaching-of thelanguage in-the locality. It must he 
confessed that, even where it is forbidden, there is illicit introduction of English out of 
school hours.” , ' 

It is in this presidency that most of 'the, Englisli learners in primary 
schools' are found— to the pumlier of. 60,258. .In- Bombay, save id a few 
■ ' ■ • ’ ’ ^ - 92 
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isolated cases, Englisli is not taught; but the question of introducing it'ljito 
the three highest classes of piinaiy schools was mooled during the quinquen- 
nium. In Bengal it is forbi dden ; but one of the inspectors remarks that the 
desire to learn ‘English has developed into a passion justified by the growing 
importance of the language in everyday life. Hence it’is taught on sly; 
and parents arc prepared to pay high fees for it and, if they' cannot secure it, 
remove their boys from the schools. Bvrma has sixteen primary Anglo- 
vernacular schools, with 1,370 pupils. The Director says of them, “The 
Ajiglo-vernacular primary school per se is of little value. Unless it proceeds 
in tlie ordinary course to the middle stage or serves as a feeder to a neighlxrar- 
ing middleechool it had better be closed. An Anglo-vernacular primary edu- 
cation may be bettor than no education at all; but if it stops there, the pupil 
is less fitted to play his part as a good citizen than if he had received a vema- 
ciilar education." One of the insjieclors in Bilm and Orissa writes that 
parents make arrangements with the priinarj' teacher, if he knows English, 
othenvise with someone else, to liave their children lauglil English. Tlie 
Director remarks tliat, wliile there is a considcrahle desire for the learning of 
English, very few schools have leac)icr.s competent to instruct in it. Mr, 
Mayhew, on the other liand, s,ays of the Cen/ral Promces that thcre is no 
indication that the inclusion of English in the curriculum would make primary 
schools more popular. In Assam there are a niimher of Euglisli-learniiig 
primary pupils in the Khasi and Jaintia, Hills, wherq suitable vernacular 
text-books are rare and even the inost- riidimentary knowledge of EiiglisInS| 
prized. In tSic North Kacbar Hills tlie teaching of various languages, in- 
cluding Kacliari itself, has been tried without much avail, and'English is now 
to be the principal school language. During the quinquennium the proposal 
was made that the eagerness for English education in Assam should be used 
as a means of spreading vernacular education and an experiment is now to 
be made in certain middle vernacular schools whereby English will be allowed 
as an optional subject, the local people hearing the extra cost. English is 
taught in tw-elve primary schools in Delhi. 


Examinations. 285. The examinations which close the primary courses are as follqws ; 

_ (i) An in situ test of an informal charactor, held orally by tbe jnsp®^ 

lUg officer, may take place at the end of the primary stage, This ism the 
nature of an annual inspection, but certificates are sometimes aw^ded to the 
pupils in the highest primary class and promotions from it are decioeu. 
Ihis howCTer is by no means invariably so and some provinces have now no 
examination otiicr than that next to be described. 

(fi) The full veraacular coux’sc, comprising the middle stages, is clw^ 
in certain provinces by a, more formal examination. This is sometimes w|eo 
the middle vernacular examination, sometimes, as in -Bombay and the Unitee 
Provinces, the vernacular final. The certificate which is awai’ded is not 
without value. In Bombay,- for instance, it renders the* liolder eligible tor 
employment as a teacher in a primary school, admission to the entrance 
examination of the training institutions or appointment in the jqwer g’jdes 
of the public service. This test had been abolished in Assam in 1905-0i>, . 
but was redntroduoed in 1915 under the name of the vernacular school 
Irving certificate and scholarship examination. It is stated that consider- 
able value is attached to the examination. 

(Hi) Scholarship examinations are held at^the close of the primary 
stage for the selection of scholaro during the middle classes. These tests are 
not generally identical -with the in situ primary examination (wher^tliat is 
■ retained); for, as that is held by many officers, it could hardly o-nord a com- 
petitive test. Sometimes, however, the primary test is used as a metuoa ot 
selection for examination candidates. &hoiarships at this stage are usually 
• distributed by divisions, districts or sub-divisions. Hence a loimai examina- 
tion is held by the inspector or deputj’^ inspector. In Bombay the inspector 
holds such an .examination for each district. In Bengal there are lower 
■ ■ ■ — inese are 


tiqn is held by the inspector or deputy^ inspector, 
holds such an .examination for each district. In 
jii-imaiy sqholarsliips,' tenable during .the upper j; , 

given by district boards and their awardds arranged by tlje )3pjy*ds ^d the 
dei5Uty mspeetdra in consultation. . Upper primary scliotehips in Bengal, 
which are tenable in middle scliools, .are' distributed bv sn i 
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Candidates are selected on the results of the irt situ test at the annual 
inspection b}' the deputy inspectors in consultation with headmasters. The 
inspector holds examinations of tlieso candidates at various centres. The 
arrangement is the same 'in Bihar and Orissa. The scholarships which are 
awarded at the end of the middle course ordinarily^ go to the most successful 
candidates at the vernacular middle (or final) examination.' 

^ f 

VI. — Middle vernacular schools. 

286. Middle vernacular schools are classed in Madras and Bombay nsfirganmtion 
primary scliools, elsewhere as secondaiy. As regards their character, their of middle 
intention _and tlieir effect, they belong to the primary scliool system. They vernacular 
are situated in large villages aiid ordinarily contain all tlie primary classes schools. 
and two or three middle classes carrying on the education of those who desire 

it to a pitch which will enable them to ajipreciate the literature of the verna- 
cular and imbibe a more advanced knowledge of geography and history than 
the primary sohool can afford. These classes are patronised largely by 
those who intend to become village Icachei’s, provide a good material for this 
profession and sometimes contain small training classes. They might also, 
says Mi’. Bichev, be utihsed as the chief vehicle for the diffusion of agricul- 
tiiral education. ^ 

287. The number of bo 3 -s’ schools is 2,514 with 230,840 jnipils. (There are Figures of ' 
also 290 schools for girls with 30,719 pupils.) This marks an increase (Jor middle 
hoys’ schools) of 323 schools and 24,776 pupils. Bengal and the United Pro- vernacular 
vince.s show decrense.s of 11,023 and_12, 105 respectively in the number of se/(oo/s. . 
pupils. There have been increases of 28,843, 9,575 and 0,479 in Burma, 

Assam and the Punjab. Elsewhere the figures have been generally steady 
with a tendency to increase save in the Central Provinces. Mr. ITornell says 
of the decline in Bengal that, by reason of the demand for English, the doom 
of the middle vernacular school is sealed. ITe notes that this observation, 
having previously been made in 1 848, cannot be taken too literally. The de- 
crease of pupils (accompanied by an inci’case of schools) in the tinited Pro- 
vinces is largely jf not wholly accounted for by the complete separation of 
primary classes, including those which last year were still attaclied as prac- 
tising schools, from the middle classes. In the Central Provinces the diminu- 
tion in the number of scliools is due to a policy of concentration, which has 
been accompanied by an increase of 41-0 per cent, in the number of pupils in 
tlie middle stage. The great increase in Assam is no doubt in part due to the 
abolition of fees in middle vernacular classes. Another cause is the re-intro- 
duction of an examination closing the course. A vernacular school leaving 
certificate has been established in Bihar and Orissa. 

VIL — Education of those in cvijilog. 

- 228. The cmp]o 3 'ment of child-labour in India is wide-spread. It does The 'proUem 
not necessarily preclude children of very tender 3 ’’ears from coming to school, oi child-lahour. 
But hoys who can be usefully employed are expected to help their parents at 
times of sowing, weeding and reajiing, to tend cattle, do odd jobs about the 
house, or add to the family earnings by work in factories or on tea-gardens. 

289. Various devices have been adopted to enable the son of the agrieul- Education of 
turist and the labourer to help in the fields and yet continue his education, children 
None has been particularly successful. • (a) of agri- 

In nomlmy .i s 3 ',stpni of riiml scliools wns started in 1911. Tlic course in tlio rural culiurisis and 
school was to lie of lour years, instead of six as in the full primary school, and complete labourers. 
in itself — a good giouncliiig in tho 3 It’s and a little knowledge of the geograjihj' ot the 
district. Schools where the- higher standards had been non-existent or onlj’ scantih’ 
attended were ronvcricd into rural schools and the full primarj' cour.se was confined to 
larger village schools. The scheme proved unpopular and was discontinued. It was 
decided that the full primary course should bo taught in all hoard schools, those in tlio 
smaller villages heing allowed to omit certain sribjects; and tliat in future prirnarj- 
schools .should he of two grades, one containing five, the other six classes,* schools iii 
sinaller villages heing ordinarily of the lower grade hut, if local conditions demanded, 
eapiihlo of jironiotion to the higher. Instead of the nirnl soliools, a new ospcrinicnt of 
Imlf-trme classes is heing tried on a small seale, under which the infants alone attend 

*i.e., .HI iiifanl elii's nirl tiic stamlaids. 
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for two hours and the otlior olnssob Inr lhe remal7iiii;f session or sessions nggregatinu 
four hours. 'But this scliciiie scwiis (i> aini i-ailier nl keeping llie infants cinpioj'ed and 
properly taught than nl relieving hoys for worl;. Jn ilio Unilnl Provinces the lm!f-fimc 
system was innclo ^universal for lower primary classes in the Allahabad district in 1915. 
In some places, mainly in tlie Allahabad districl, it was made oplionnl in the upper 
primary classes. The Colleclor of Allahabad, Mr. Fremanllc, is much interested in the 
adaptation of elcmentnij education to the needs and cirotnn.slnnces of a rural population 
by the Parting of experimental plots, gardens, etc., in comiooliou with schools. He 
points out that, just as tlie boy is bceoming useful in the field, he rises to the whole- 
time classes with llio frequent result that lie gives up school altogether. He urges that 
the remedy is the half-time system, a hor "citing through the upper pritnaiy chuscs 
in three yenrs_ instead of in two, and the lialf-time school being made the nornial lypd 
for the majority of vilWe boys. The popularity of the scheme, save in the Luckiiow 
district, where it cortaiiiiy seems to have possibilities of success, is as yet dnuhiful. 
Most civil and educational officers pronounce it to be mnaceepl.iblc. Aittempts have 
been made to introdnee a half-time sj'slem jn the Pniijah hut have met with little or no 
success and have been abandoned in-sCvcral districts. In the Central Prorinces the 
system is of long standing. Tbo boys get tbreugb tbeir work in the morning and the 
sons of village olficers, inoivbants. cte., return again fowtttilion in extra sulijecls in the 
afternoon. ' ' > ' 


Save in liie Centra] Provinco.s, llic linlf-fimc school does not seem to 
liave been a success. It is apt to be regarded, especiallj" by tlie more sub- 
stantial folk of the village, as a second rate Institution. Possibly its 
success ill the Central Provinces was due to its being made the normal, instead 
of a peculiar, t3'pe for rural tracts, and to its offering a full course to" those 
who required it. The whole problem is fraught witli some difficulties and 
doubt. The child below seven cannot be of mucli assistance in the fields. His 
parents will be quite pleased if he is kept quiet at school all day; but it is not 
good for him to do more ilian'^omc three hours of stiid^'. The older boy can 
usefully work in the fields and can also usefully spend bis day at sdiooL' Jt 
is a questicm whether a boy who has spent the morning at school really goes to 
work for the rest of the day, though this should aiiparently be possible, or 
wnetlier, as some aver, lie spends his time at play. The Ignited Provinces, 
report suggests a complete enquiry as to particulars of the boy's life-m 
wliat operations he helps, to what extent, at what times of year and for bow 
long, and liow-mucli the father loses by letting him go to school. The results 
0 such an enquiry might certainly shed some light on an obscure subject. 

po. The problem of children employed in factories is on a comparatively 
small scale, but the importance, urged in tlie last review, of putting things on 
a proper footing while they are still of manageable dimensions, is eycR 
grrater to-day^ The Pactory Labour Commission of 1008 considered that 
actory i^Rors should not be compelled to provide education but that special 
■senoom should be established near to factories, financed by the local authori- 
ties (the employers probably assisting), where a two-lioiir course would be 
repeated twice a-day for the benefit of each shift. This policy has been 
carried out with varying success. ' 


T Mfldroj the laost sucressful school is that of tlie Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 
n ombay the opomng of a eertjiin nnmhrr of schools was sanctioned, but only a few 
were successful. The private school at the Morarji Mills, Sholnpiir, educates T03 factory 
PoS mill-hands. 'There are schools, more or less flourlsliing, at 

nip mi • end Broach. Bomhay city has ton schools with attend- 

ce 01 4b&. ^ Their condition appears to be unsatisfactory and in 1D16 an arrangement 
as made Tnlh the mill-owners, which however appears not to have been carried out. . 
A scheme was framed for Calcutta, invelj-ing tlic erection and maintenance of mine 
schools at considerable expense to government. It h.as not yet been entirely earned 
1 ■ i 1 nn!?® ■ ordinary primary schools, aided by the municipality, educate 

about 1,000 mill-hands. The schools in the United Provinces are those attached to 
lUessrs. John & Go’s mills at Agra, of which government pays half the up-keep, the 
government press at Allahabad, supported by goveimment, and Cooper Allen’s factory at ' 
is aided. Tlie.total number of children educated is 568. In Burma 
^ a^s.said to^be employed in factories and none of these receives instruction. 

^ Bihar and Orissa some of the mines, the Tata Iron and Steel Company, the Peninsular 
lobaMO Company at Monghyr.and other epneeras have'sohools attached to them. The 
number of ohili-en employed at these places ,is'8, 127, the number of speoiol schools is 47 
and of ohildren under educatioa’is 2;&39'p . The most, interesting' are ‘the schools on 


. ' .* Burfaii of EdDoition, Tnda J>nTn'ph]cl No..2.‘ The Cilveaton if ,n Mia, 
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lliu colliwy ustiitu owned by, Ibc Eaht Indian llailwii}' near Giridih, vliere thoro is a 
sj'sioiM ol eonipulsory edueniiou for boys between the ages of 6 and 12 years, tbo most 
pi'oinisiiig 2 m]>iJs being sent on to an upper primary scbeol and eventually to the Beniadili 
industrial seliool.’’ 'I'lie uvimbor of eliildrcii in these Giridih schools is 2,183. Theio 
are live schools in the Central Procinces, and, out of 1,597 children employed in factories, 

023 arc^nroilcd. In As^am theie aro 14 factories, but the number of children employed 
is small. Two saw mills and the Assam Oil Company have aided schools. 

t 

The essential fact abotil schools of the land was stated by the late Mr. 
yiiarp, Director iu ilombay, when he said that the active co-operation of the 
mill-owners is essential to tlie success of any scheme for promoting education 
jiiuong the children employed in factories and that the opening of special 
schools in factory centres is of little use luiless the mill-owners arc prepared 
to put some pressure on their juvenile cmidoyees to induce them to attend the 
schools. 

2!)1. The Government of Eastorji Bengal and Assam had framed a scheme (c) on tea 
for schools on tea-gardens. 'J’lie owners would have their choice between gov- (gardens. 
ernmout, aided and unaided institutions. Money was allocated and the gra- 
dual establishment of 361 schools was conlemplaled. The number of children 
employed iu Assam is said to be 305,958. But the correctiiess^of these figures 
is doubled. The numbers of schools and children in 1910-17 were 149 and 
3,127. These figures represent a decrease on those of the previous year. 

■■ The result ” says the Assam report, “ can only be said to be disajDpointing, 
nor does the future hold much promise. The two counteracting forces arc 
strong in opposition — the general disinclination of managers and the unwil- ' 
lingntss of parents to see the ultimate value of the education provided. Of 
the two forces the latter is undoubtedly the stronger, for it is inconceivable 
that any firni,demand would not be sure of some <lcgree of response from those 
in general control." Of the three classes of schools, the unaided is far the 
most popular iu the Assam Valley, the aided slightly the most popular in the 
Burma Valley. Only thirteen government schools have been ojicncd. The 
same scheme Vas introduced in the district of Jalpaiguri (which had formed 
a part of the province of liastern Bengal and Assam), initial dilficulties were 
overcome by the assi&lancc of tlie clmirinau of the Duav Planters’ Association 
and there arc now 07 .schools (here also mainly of the third class) with 1,207 
pupils. In the Darjeeling district the grant-in-aid system prevails and there 
are 69 schools, the great majority of which are supervised by the Scottish 
Mission. There was a decline in pupils during the quinquennium, which is 
attributed to the withdrawal of pupils by their parents to make them whole- 
time labourers. The existence of a single school is reported from the Chitta- 
gong district. 

292. Night schools, which the Bengal Director defines as those held after scJmls. 
ordinary school hours to suit the convenience of persons who cannot attend 
day primary schools, exist in some ])rovinccs, Bombay records 111 such in- 
stitutions Avilh 3,197 pupils, Bengal 886 with 18,563, Bihar and Orissa 259 
schools and the district of Yeotiiial in Berar 32 schools with 515 pupils. 

Teachers in day schools ordinarily conduct these schools for an extra allow- 
ance. The reports slate llint they have but little success, unless, writes Mr. 

Jennings, tliey arc managed by enthusiastic committees or arc under the imme- 
diate supervision of inspecting oflicers. The number in Bihar and Orissa - 
marks a large decline. 

. ■ . ' 293. In Bengal there arc 107 cominualion .schools (i.c., institutions for Coniinuaim 
piipils who have already left the ordinary schools), with 2,730 pupils. This sg/ioo/s. 

IS a large ilcclinc on llic numbers recorded in 1912, though the cost, about 
1114,000, is aliifost the .sunc. Mr,. Jlornell rciimrlw that they arc not very 
•liopular. 

Vlll.— Duration oj school life and litcraaj.' 

294. Jn the last review it was pointed out that the number of literates in Litcracij and 
India (as a.sccrtaiucd at the census of 1911) was 69 per inillo--namclY 106 in cdvcaliou. 
the case of men and 10 in that of women; that this is less llian it siiould be 
-in vicAvof the numbers under education; and.tlmt a simple calculation ‘seems 

‘'Diuo.iu ulUiiiiiliuii. I’umjililtft Nu. C, jij). 18 to -C. '' 
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to show that 39 per cent, of the children educated relapse into illiteracy witli- 
in five years of their leaving school Burina, f orms-an exception. There the 
'percentage of literacy largelyx exceeds that of education as shown in the 
returns, for the reasons that many unrecognised monastic schools supply no 
statistics and hence the figures of those under education are under-estimated. 

The figure of literacy in India is bound to be poor, because only 3'22 per 
cent, of the population is at school. But it is poorer even than this restricted 
spread of education would justify, becciuse the time spent at school is in many 
cases insufldcient to make a lasting impression. Of the boys undergoing 
elementary education in any kind of school 88;9 per cent, are in the Jower 
primary classes; and if both .boys and girls ai^laken, 90 per cent, are in the 
lower primary and over 45 per cent, in the infant classes.^ 

295. It was calculated in the last review that the average length of school 
life is 3-8 years. A similar calculation made for the period under review 
shows the fgure for pupils in tlie primary stage again to be 3’8 yeara Since 
the question was broached in the last review it has aroused considerable mter- 
est-and the method of calculation there adopted has given rise to some 
troversy. Various mathematicians applied themselves to the problem, une 
of these arrived at a figure almost identical with that given in the review, 
another found the period to be much shorter— a result which 
gained by a long acquaintance with primary schools would probably suppon. 
On the one hand, such impressions are often misleading. On the other, 
data contained in general table X are insufficient for making 
unless certain broad assumptions are adopted. I am indebtd to ^ *’’^7 
F.R.S., C.S.L, for the attention he has bestowed on the subject. ‘ 

lising the ineradicable difficulties presented by the figures, he calculates i 
the data that the educational efficiency has improved MRtermlly dMing" 
period under review; for the average duration of the school life “ j' . 
left in the course of the first yean-oXAe period was 3-6 years and durmg 
last year 4-2 years.* , 

The shortness of tima passed at school by the average pupiJ 
a primary institution undoubtedly accounts for the fact that the 
literacy are less than what would be justified by the ^u’res of 5®"°° umi life 
anoe. But this is not the only reason. Notonly is the duration of ^ 
short but it is too often marked by stagnation. The central and most 
factory feature of primary education is the factjhat the great jnajon j 
children are in the lower primary classes and nearly half m P 
rudimentary stage. The main causes of this condition of things , 
paucity of teachers and the poverty of' teaching ^cap^ity. It he® . 
been shown that changes in curriculum are not likely to effect to 

length of school attendance. But even were changes in the 
produce such a result,, the qualifications of the teaching staff set a limit 
can be attempted.. The question of the curriculum itplf 'becomes 
teachers and of- methods. Leaving aside detailed criticism of ^ \ 
says Mr. Richey, there must be something rotten with a 
in the Punjab the aggregate attendance in the two lowest classes 
exceeds half the total attendance at institutions of all, kinds. ' 
teacher school, with five classes working as they do for five hours a aay, 
teacher should be able to devote one hour to ebch class. But the numpei 
variety of subjects taken' by the upper primary classesrthe-gi'®®'"®^ 
these subjects have for the teachers and the importance attached by iu®P 
ing officers to the attainments of senior pupils lead the teacher to aevo 
largo proportion of his time to the higher classes. More than thi^ . 
infant class taken for even ah hour a day some progress might result, JJ 
the irregularity of making admissions brings it about that tJie class contaii 
children at veiy. different stages of attainment. This practice ta < 

of old-fashioned teachers result in individual leaching or | , X 

small groups, ^Vhile the children of the upp^r classes, who • ^ 

write, are able to study books, do exercises and in some .-.nfigu, Thev 

selves, those of the infant class are wholly depen dent on m — j y 

’ ♦ Sco appcpdis XIL 
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consequently, says Mr. Richey, spend most of the day reading or re-reading or 
writing and re-writing (sometimes under the supervision of a ‘ monitor ’) the 
few letters which the headmaster may have pointed out to them at his last 
visit to the class. Their chief duty, at an age when nature would expect them 
to be exercising their limbs and their voices, is to sit as still as possible and not 
to disturb the lessons of the senior classes. Is it a matter for wonder, asks 
Mr. Richey, that habits of apathy and mental inertia are engendered and that 
boys whose early education has begun on these lines should show a lack of 
keenness and originality when they reach the stage when such qualities are 
expected in their work ? 

Discussion of the subjects proper for teaching in primary schools remains 
largely academic wliile over half of the pupils are studying only the vehicles 
of knowledge. As the supply of capable teachers increases, the framing of 
more attractive and perhaps utilitarian courses in the higher classes will 
become possible. Even now subjects (outside the 3 R’s) which are undoubtedly 
appreciated are land records and tenants’ rights and mental arithmetic 
applied to bazar transactions. In the United Provinces the addition of 
gardens and demonstration plots to certain schools and the formation of 
classes in agriculture after the conclusion of the middle course appear to be 
having some effect. But a more pressing question than that of the course 
is the provision of enough good teachers to impart it. The manner of 
instruction is more important even than the. subject matter. The problem 
of primary education is mainly one of staffing. The fact that each teacher 
has on the average but a small number of pupils does not materially lielp. 

Eor his skill in instruction is often inadequate and the number of classes 
which he has to handle is excessive. 

IX. — Compulsorti and free education and problems of the future. 

2!)G. In 1911 the late Mr. Gokhale introduced a bill into the Imperial Sc/(e»ies_/or 
legislative Council intended to make permissive the introduction of com- oompidsion. 
pulsory education in municipal or board areas. The proposal was that, before 
compulsion could be introduced, a certain percentage of the children of the 
area must already be at school, the local authority must use its discretion of 
a-sking for the application of the provision to the area or any part of it, and 
the consent of the local Government must be obtained. Wherever the provi- 
sions came into force, elementary education would be compulsory for every 
boy not under six and not over ten years of age. Exemption would be per- 
mitted in particular cases and classes. No boy compelled to attend should be 
required to pay any fee if his parent’s income did not exceed RIO a month. 

Wherever compulsion was applied to boys it might also be made applicable to 
girls. Fines were to be imposed on def.aulting parents after complaint made 
by school attendance committees. Child employment was to be restricted. 

The local authority in any area to which the Act might have been applied was 
to provide school accommodation as required by the department and miglit. 
for this purpose, with' the sanction of the Ioc.ai Government, levy a special 
rate. But the local Government was also to bear a share of the cost ns laid 
down by the Government of India. 

A year later Mr. Gokhale, in moving the reference of the Bill to a select 
.committee, explained that the proportion of children already .at school ncces- - 
, .sary to justify the choice of adoption of the measure should bo 33 per cent, of 
those of a school-going age, that ed.ucation where compulsory should be wholly 
free, and that the shares of the expense of the scheme borne by government and 
local bodies should be two-thirds and one-third. He .also made the following 
. suggestion. Reckoning the number of boys who should be at school ns ten 
per cent, of the male population, he found that it would be necessary to pro- 
vide for 12^ million, of whom four million were already receiving cclucation. 

The cost of educating the remainder, at R5 a head, would be crores, of 
which government would have to find three crores and another crorc for girls. 

This reform should he carried out in len .yeans by the raising of the customs 
duties from 5 to 7 per cent. ' . . 

The bill was officially opposed and thrown out, for reasons stated in tlie 
la.st review, by 38 vo(,es to 13. But Sir TTareourt Butler hinted that the intrn- 

n 
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fluctinn of measures of compulsion in local legislatures would lie ilic natural 
course. This was a few days before tlie opening of the quinquonnium. It 
cannot be said that the question altogether slumbered for the .succeeding five 
years; for it was several times mooted in the imperial and local Legislative 
'Counoils. But it was not till just after the close of the quinquennium that 
advantage was taken of tho siiggcstion. The Hon’ble Mr. Patel then intro- 
duced a bill, the provisions of which in the main resembled those of Mr. 
Gokhale’s, applicable to municipalities in tltc Bombay Presidency other than 
Bombay city. This bill was passed into law. Once the lead was taken, 
others 'followed; and private lulls of a similar nature. (but extending also to 
local board areas) arc now pending before the fJouneils of Bengal and Bihar, 
and a government hill has been introduced in tho Punjal). 

PrMiliiks 297. It remains to lie seen whether local l)oiHes, wherever such Acts 
0 / success under themselves of the pormis.sion to introduce com- 
emmkoru pulsion, raise funds through taxation and jirovide the facilities required 
andwhmtary before government sanctions the application of eompiilsory provisions. 
systems. ^ Money is the pressing need and wilbont it these measures are bound to remain 
a dead letter. Tl is unlikely that the local rates, even if Iwnrds elect sub- 
.stantially to enhance their taxation, will suffice unless supplemented by gov- 
ernment funds. The Punjab report observes the apathy shown by many 
municipalities towards elementary education and Ihc Delhi report contains 
the following passage. 

" It ifl doubtful if Uicre is much witlosprcnd fooling in Dollii in fuVour of compul- 
sory cdurotion ; tho growing interest in odnrnlion lias not pcrmc.'iiod to the clnssc> who 
need the .scrvicos of their cliildrcu ns wage earners, and (hose aro very mimorons. The 
Municipal Committee would probably nominlly prefer to .snoiul money on cdueatiwi 
rather than on .sanitation ; from many points of view it wnulil be more popular. tVith 
the iiromised giowth of independence in local bodic.s, wc shall probably see some attempt 
niado towards compulsory education. It would be loo niueli to s.sy that the step is 
impossible; it could probably bo worked in tho same manner ns compulsory vaceinatloii 
at present; but any attempt to make it a reality would inenv much nnstilily among the 
wage earners. Until tlio general sense of the community has sli'onglhcncd, or the pitch 
of adult wages improved, compulsoiy education eortainly eould not bo made univorsal. 

As to the chances of mass education on a volnnlaiy basis, yavio^opi* 
nions are heard. It is often stated Iba I the people are demanding it. On the 
other hand there are some significant facts. In the Punjab Uie luunbfit 01 
new schools opened in the quinquennium was six times that of those opened 
in the preceding period ; but the increase of pupils was only double that of the 
preceding period. In the Central Provinces a certain amount of pressure has 
to be brought to get children to attend. The desirability has been discussed 
of investing the village kokvar, who is supposed to bring the ^ildren to school, 
wi th the duties of an attendance officer and attaching fees to the post. At pre- 
sent, “an enrolled scholar is a potential attendant, subject to the fear of the 
iahsildar. Many parents implore the teachers to remove their childrens 
names from the rolls.” One of the inspectors in Bihar and Orissa partly attri- 
butes a decline in the number of pupils in Sambalpur district to relaxation 
of the pressure'exercised when that district formed a part of the Central Pro- 
vinces. On the other hand the district councils in Berar have shown them- 
selves willing to impose an enhanced cess for education. 

The reasons assigned for failure to send children to school are generally 
the conservatism of the agriculturists, their disinclination to sparp tlie child- 
ren from the fields, the inutility of the curriculum, the inefficiency of the 
schools and the payment of fees. Mr. Richey, who discusses these questions 
at length, considers that there is no doubt that the first impediment exists, 
but it is losing its hold and there is a demand for new schools in riu-al areas. 
The second -objection is, he thinks, much exaggerated, since small children 
can do no woA of value. It is doubtful if any change the curriculum 
would have a noticeable effect on school attendance. Indeed, the parent looks 
' mainly for instruction in the 3 R’s, and, in the time a? there is but 

small opportunity to give more. The question of fees is discussed below; but 
the rate is so low and exemptid&s so numerous ^at probm^ery httle effect 
- .would be produced by their atolition. - Mr. Richey regards conservatism and 
the inefficiency of schools as the two main -retarding causes. 
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298. Demands for compulsion are ordinarily and naturally coupled with Free Educa- 
deinands for free education. The fee paid in primary schools for Indian boys Hon. 
averages 14--7 annas per pupil per annum. In Assam and tlie North-West 
Frontier Pixivince primary education is free. In the latter province this 

change was introduced at the beginning of the quinquennium and extends to 
pupils in the primary stages of secondary schools and to aU publicly managed 
institutions: private institutions retain the right of charging fees but have 
generally decided to abolish them. In Assam the concession was extended 
during the period to vernacular middle classes. The Bombay report says 
'that primary education is practically free in the case of girls and the most 
backward classes. Mr. Mayhew considers that, in the Central Provinces, 
under the present fee system, nothing is to be gained by free education and 
that only one such demand has emanated from a local body. “ The obvious 
reply to it is that our rules make it impossible for any one to be deprived of 
primary education on grounds of poverty. Those who can pay but have no 
use for education will not be converted by the remission of 12 annas a year.” 

299. The Government of India had, in their resolution of 1913, proposed Government 
the doubling of the present number of boys at school on a voluntary basis, of India's 
The out-break of war prevented the provision of the necessary funds and only proposals for 
a portion of the programme was executed. Then came the question of ea^nsion. 
political reform, with its many problems. Pending their solution, no, indica- 
tion could be given of the policy of the Government in the matter of primary 
education. 

300. Two lines of progress are thus indicated. On the one hand, bills The future. 
arc being introduced permitting the adoption of compulsion. On the other (o) Expansion. 
hand, the Government of India and local Governments have combined to 

allocate such funds as it is possible to find duiing a time of hnancial strain 
for purposes of education — largely of elementary education. While this money 
may be used for the furthering of schemes of compulsion, it is probable that, 
until the popularity and success of such schemes are assured, the progress 
made will largely be on a voluntary basis. Future policy will depend on the 
willingness of local bodies and the people generally to accept compulsion antf 
on the financial and administrative re-adjustmente which take place. The 
immediate prospects of voluntary expansion on existing lines are reasonably 
good. The old prejudice against education whicli existed in considerable 
areas has largely broken down. The application of funds and the opening of 
new schools have been accompanied by a steady increase of pupils, though noU 
to the same extent in different provina's. The instances of indifl’erence or 
opposition mentioned above come from j)arts^f the country where education 
has always shown less tendency to adv.ince than elsewhere. 

301. But it is impossible to rest content with an expansion of mass Prolonga- 
education on present lines, or with a system under which a large proportion Qf 

of the pupils arc infants stagnating in a creche, the remainder glean only .ui 
acquaintance with the 3 R’s and only a small resklule continue to the stages 
where some of the fruits of this initial labour can be reaped. Given sufficient 
funds and sufficient schools, education could probably be made universal on a 
compulsory or on a voluntary basis within a comparatively shoj't time. But it 
would be an education which in many cases ended almost with the cradle and 
left thirty-nine per cent, of its recipients totally illitersite a few years after 
its cessation. This is the real crux of the jjroblein. At the moment that a 
' boy reaches a stage of reasonable intelligence he also becomes a useful economic 
asset and, even if he has not at once to begin labour in the/ficld or the factory, 
the utility of further study ceases to be ajjparent. To overcome this attitude 
we must look partly to better teaching, possibly to the addition of vocational 
classes, but mainly to the economic changes which are slowly permeating the 
country — agricultural progress, co-operative movements and the growth of 
industries. Measures of compulsion may pave the way by rendering familiar ' 
the ai^plication of the principle to infants. The mb will come if it is applied 
to boys whose withdrawal from the labour market will cause economic dis- 
location before the changes specified above have so operated ns to produce 
altered conditions. It is on economic progress that the future rest's. Wc 
cannot expect to sec in India a literate and intelligent proletariat until that 
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Tlie yandits aud maulvis employed in the sccondaiy schools are not 
generally trained and their methods are frequently stereotyped. But graduate 
teachers are also employed. The Bombay report says of the school teaching 
that, “ after the necessary foundation of grammar has been laid, the amount 
of time spent on the study of grammatical formalities and irregularities is cut 
down ; the time so saved is to be utilised in reading extracts from the literature 
of the language and in practising translation from unseen passages. Transla- 
tion into dead languages is not insisted on fo the same extent. Free use of 
the vernacular is also allowed in teaching.” The Sanskrit course for the 
Calcutta matriculation comprises some 92 small pages of prose and poetry. 
The standard required in the higher stages was indicated in the last review * 
The 'conference of orientalists which met in 1911 (see paragraph 313) 
considered that the Indian universities had not done much to extend the fiela 
of classical knowledge, Though the college professors are frequently men of 
considerable erudition, the student, save v/hen he reaches the M. A. course, 
imbibes his knowledge of the language and its literature along with that of 
other subjects hardly or not at all correlated witdi either. The production of 
deep scholarship is rare. 


/ V. — Instruction in special institutions. 

306. The classification of special institutions on a logical basis is diflicult. Classes of 
The following classification is offered. » special in- 

(/) The fii'st class consists of those institutions which are connected with stitutions. 
a university, though they do not teach the usual university courses leading up 
to an arts degree. The only university which maintains an oriental college is 
that of the Punjab. This college is of long standing but has never pioved 
very attractive. It instructs the students of the Government Arts College in 
the oriental classics, prepares its oivn students for the oriental titles of Shastri 
and Mauhi Fazil conferred by the university and also teaches the courses 
leading up to the Baclielor and Master of Oriental Learning (B. 0. L. and 
M. 0. L.), which involve the attainment of European learning through the 
Inedium of the vernaculars. A certain amount of reciprocity is now allowed 
between the arts and the oriental courses. An arts student may be admitted 
to the title examination; a M.A. in Sanskrit, who obtains a title, ipso facto 
receives also the degree of M, 0. L.; a student who has earned the highest 
oriental title may take the matriculation and other -arts examinations in 
English only and thus becomes a B. A.; if he then takes the M. A. in a classical 
language, he also becomes ipso facto a M. 0. L. Thus, by two slightly dillerent 
processes, a student may become the happy possessor of two degrees and a 
title — M. A., M. 0. L. and Shastri or Manlvi Fazil. 

The Sanskrit college at Calcutta cannot be classed under this category; 
for, though in its capacity of an affiliated college it prepares students for the 
ordinary arts degree, the coui'se on its purely oriental side' leads up to the 
examinations of the Board of Sanskrit Studies in Bengal, 

Some of the universities maintain chairs of oriental studies or kindred 
subjects. These are mainly for the benefit of advanced students. The Univer- 
sity of Calcutta has a Carmichael chair of ancient Indian history and - 
culture and a chair of comparative philology. The University of Allahabad 
has a chair of post-Vedic studies. 

The University of Madras lias instituted title examinations, the first of 
which was held in 1915. It has recognised seven Sanskrit colleges as capable 
of preparing for these. 

(«) There arc otlier colleges and important scats of learning. They fall 
generally into two classes. 

Some are assisted, or oven maintained, by government, and present pupils 
at organised examinations. Such are the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, which, 
besides offering regular university arts courses, prepares pupils for title 
examinations, the ancient cqlleges at Nawadwip and Bhatpara, the Herfianta 
Kumafi Devi College at Rarapur-poalia, the Sanskrit college at Benares, etc. 


"'Sixth Qumquonnitil Rofiow, pngo 203. 
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vmhatsa^ on Uip vpsuli o{ wliioli stippiiils arp gvanteil lo tlip Ipaoliprs anil Rplinlnrslniis 
to (liL* pu]iils. 'I’lip Cnlrutln SniisKril Coni'il alio iiiiii iwo cpiitros of (‘xnininalion in 

Asiiiiii, 

Besides the scliolarslnps given under these systems, there are many others 
for theLcncouragemcnt of students, some given by government, others tlie result 
of jirivate endowments, such as the Springer rcscai’ch scholarship in Bombay 
ami the Sadho Lai .scholarship in the United Provinces. 

Govornnicnt confers the titles of Mahamabopadhyaya (‘ most mighty 
teaclier ’) and Shams-ul-ulama (‘ sun among the learned ’) upon distinguished 
scholars of the old school of learning together witii a small annual allowance. 

SOS. A special Inspecting staff is sometimes maintained for the en- Special 
rouragement of oriental institutions. In Madnas there is a superintendent of mspeclion. 
Sanskrit schools in the provincial service. The United Provinces has a super- 
intendent of Sanskrit studies, an inspector of pathulfalas and an inspector of 
Arabic liindrossa.i. The Government of Bihar and Orissa jiropose die 
appointment of a superintendent of Sanskrit .studies in the provincial service. 

TTc will probably have to be trained in Eurojie and will eventually have two 
assistant superintendents, one of whom has already been ajipointcd. The 
inspectors of jrnhammadan schools in Bombay and Bengal arc conceme.'l with 
the general educational problems of that community rather than with classical 
instruction. 

30n. In 1RGR the Government of India sanctioned an annual allolinent of of 

B2-},000 for the jmrehase and preservation of manuscripts. This sum was 
divided among the province.s. 

In connection with the Oriental Mann.ccripts Lilwary in Madras, a search 
party has liecn organised, which has considerably increased the number of 
manuscripts and lias also been engaged in cataloguing the Tanjore Palace 
Library. The Deccan College Library at Poona, cont.-iining nearly 20,000 
manuscripts, is said to lie the largest existing collection of such manuscripts of 
wiiich a prinfed record exists. The cataloguing has given great difficulty and 
has finally been al)andoned in favour of a system of indexing. Bengal 
possesses valuable libraries — a collection of .“some 10.000 manuscripts catajogued 
Iiy Maliamahopadhyaya Tiara Prasad Shastri. those of the Asiatic Society of ■ 

Bcng,al, and of the Sanskrit. Serampore and Bishop’s Colleges. 'The oriental 
section of the Punjab University librarv received a valuable addition in the 
Azad collection jircseuted by Agha Muhammad Ibrahim. The United Pro- 
vinces and Burma have fine collections of S.anskrif and Pali manuscripts — the 
former at the Pan.skrit College, Benares. Four volume.= of the catalogue of the 
famous Oriental Public Librarv at Bankipore have been puldishcd. Govcni- 
ment pays for the services of the cataloguers and the printing. There are 
many other collections in private posses.sion, 

310. Among tlie more important associations which assist in research arc Associaiwns 
the Bombay Iirancli of the Boyal Asiatic Society (with an nuxiliaiy at Madras), nnd joimuih. 
the Asiatic Pneiety of Bengal, which receives liberal grants froni government, 

the Indian Research Society in Calcutta, the Punjab TTistoricnl and the Burma 
Research Societies. A Research Society has recently been started in Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Thc.se associations publish journals, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
publishes al.'io .the Uibliothrca hidica. The Efigraphia Indira, the Epi- 
(jraplm Indo-Moslewira and the report of the .Ai’chniological Survey are 
published Iiy government. Tiiere arc also the Indian Antiqiinrii and Indian 
Thotialif, published re.spectively in London and at Allalmbad. The Bombay 
Sanskrit Series is intended to encourage original work on critical lines; its 
cost is borne by government. 

VI. — The prohlcm of classical study in India. 

311. In the last review it was slated that a .sense of the non-utilitarian Popular 
nature of oriental studies was rising in some qunrter.s in India. Tin's feeling fccliny about 
iia.s during tlie quinquennium further manifested itself in the partial secular- thcclassics. 
isation of the madrassn course.s in Bengal (see paragraph .11)3). On the other 

hand it was noted that it was coming to be regarded ns a reproach that India 
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had lagged behind western countries in the field of oriental research. The 
works of the classical authors are regarded on the whole with pride and a 
knowledge of thenivwith respect. 

312. Two very different inethods of study are found in India. The one is 
that pursued by the college student who taltos up a classical language as part 
of his course becanse it is'an obvious subject to offer or because some acquaint- 
ance with a classic is respectable. The knowledge which he gains is not deep 
and he seldom pursues his studies further. On the other hand there are the 
indigenous systems. In tlie Sanskrit tols the jiandit gathers round him a few 
students and instructs tliem in one or oilier of the usual subjects, grammar, 
poetry, philosophy, astrology or medicine, and through the very metliods .which 
have been in vogue for centuries. Similarly the viadrams provide instruc- 
tion in literature, Muhammadan law, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, geometry, 
the sayings of the Prophet and commentaries on the Koran. In the hfonyyi- 
hjamgs the student in Pali may be seen lying on the floor committing' the 
classics to memory. The problem is to combine the critical methods, which 
university instruction carried to its farthest limits is capalflc of instilling, witli 
the deep 'but uncritical and narrow knowledge acquired by the student taught 
upon indigenous lines. 

313. At the conference of orientalists licld at Simla in Iflll it was urged 
that the indigenous pandtl is an essential factor in oriental research and that he 
should be made as efficient as possible along present lines; but tliat when a 
•pandit has fully acquired the traditional learning and shown exceptional 
ability his outlook might profitably be broadened by wider knowledge and a 
study of modern languages and critical research. Among the various recom- 
mendations of this confereneo, the most important was the establishment of 
an oriental research institute, which would provide a meeting place for 
European and Indian scholars and offer an environment to tho.se who had been 
trained in the traditional schools. 

Difiioultics have arisen regarding the founding of this institute but in the 
meantime the creation of a few chairs of higlicr studies at universities and of 
the Bhandarkar Pesoarch Institute at Poona shows that what government has 
hitherto been unable to accomplish is likely in some measure to be attempted by 
other agencies. tTseful work is going on in various places, Indian scholars are 
trained and manuscripts arc collected. Further impetus and organisation, 
however, are still required in order that the obscure wells of knowledge which 
exist in the country may be more fully tapped and full use made of manuscript 
collections and of the lore possessed % the pandit and the mnbi. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


l. — Limited scope of chapter. 

314. This clinptcr deals with education in law, medicine, agriculture, (Scope, 
forestry, veterinary science and commerce. It ought also to inelude education 
in the profession of engineering. As however the demarcation is slight 
between institutions which teach engineering and those which give industrial 
training, it is more convenient to treat of engineering in the next chapter. 
Preparation for the profession of teaching, too, is reserved for a special 
chapter. 

Il.-Latc. 


315. The various grades of the legal profession in India were described Qualifications 
in the last review. The qualifications required arc a call to the bar of Eng- required for 
land or Ireland or enrolment as an advocate of the principal courts of the legal 
Scotland, the law degree of an Indian Universit}', and the passing of an profession. 
examination held by tlic Court for pleaders, mvhhtars, etc. These qualific.a- 
tions, in varying degrees and combinations, admit to certain privileges under 
the nigh, chief and Subordinate Courts. Barristers generally have the 
advantage over men trained in India for purposes of enrolment as advocates 
and for practice upon the original side of the High and Chief Courts. Indian 
law degrees can lie obtained only after graduation in arts or science and by 
success in a series of law examinations. The resultant anomaly of ‘ England- 
returned ' barristers of no particular ability ranking above purely Indian 
products of repute and experience was rcmarkctl in the last review and the 
measures were described whereby the High Court of Calcutta and, in a less 
degree, that of Bombay have attempted to remedy it. 

31G. The in.stitutions which prepare candidates for Indian qualifications 
ordinarily form part of the general educational system of the country and students 
arc often attached to Arts colleges. Our concern here is primarily with the and cost, 
university courses and secondarily with the plcadcrship classes. 

The number of colleges and clas.ses was 35 in 1002, 33 in 1007, 25 in 1912 
and is now 23— twenty-one of these being called colleges, and the institution at 
Rangoon and the plcadcr.sliip class at Gauhati being called schools. Govern- 
ment manages 10* of these, three are managed bv universities, one by the 
Midnapur municijiality and nine arc unaided institutions under private 
management. Some of these are large — the Calcutta University college has 
over 2,000 students; some contain a bare half dozen or less. 

The number of students has risen from 3,04G to 5,479. It is suggested 
that a cause contributing to thi.s increase i.s the unwillingness of parents to 
send their sons to England during the war. The total cost is R4, 29.200 against 
R2,C4,494 in 1912. Government contribute R32,78l of which R30.n00 go to 
the Calcutta University law College. • 

The diminution in the number of institutions is indicative of the con- 
centration of law teaching which has marked some provinces from the 
commencement. Alt provinces have one institution apiece, save. Bengal which 
1ms nine, the United Provinces which has four, Bihar and Orissa whiclrlms 
three and As.«nm wliich has two. 


317. The charactcri.stics of the institutions and the principal changes 
during llie quinquennium are as follow.s. 

TIio Huthttf rnlli'fri’ lia.i been prp.itly improved nntl now consists of o prinrip.il 
fwliolr-tinip, s.ivr tlint Itr is nllowod clininbrr nnd consulting iirnclirr) tmcl ri^dit proles- 
sors who nrr nllowrd to jwarlisr. Tlir Itnvihnji Inw srliool (rlnsspd ns n rollrgr) inorr* 


Characteristics 
and changes 
I'ji provinces. 


* Tim loturns stow W nmnspril liy Rovornmriitj tiut Uiis numlmr \ndwlM_U\e CricuUn UuI'vpt- 
Vity Tjtvw ColloROi tho UiuvorBity fictiool of Low, Allahatmd, tvnd UwPunjub Umvorsity CoIlnf;c, 
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than pays its nray on iees. A coin7nittee in 1916 disonssed its iutnre and reeommended 
the appointment of two whole-time professors and the provision of a hostel. The in- 
stitntion has no building of its own; the classes meet in the Elphinstone College. The 
University Law College, Calcutta, has 66 teachers, 2,161 students and a grant of 
R30,000 from the imperial allotment. The Dacca, Kipfon and six other colleges have 
classes. The University School of Law at AUahahad has been provided with a fine build- 
ing and a hostel. The Punjab University Law College has been provided with in- 
creased staff and branch hostels. The law clasises at Rangoon are attached to the 
government arts college. Most of the degree-students are non-Burmans. At Patna 
the government college has a staff consisting of a whole-time principal, sis part-time 
lecturers and a teacher for the attached pleadership classes. The class in the Oenlral 
Provinces is attached to the Morris College. A college was opened during the quin- 
quennium at Gauhati in Assam and is called the Earle Law College. It has a full-time 
principal and three part-time lecturers. The Benares 'University scheme includes 
instiTiction in law. The other classes are generally veiy small. 

318. The law course commences after the ordinary degree has been taken 
and generally lasts for two years. The Calcutta University course is of three 
years or two and a half for those placed in the first division at the preliminary 
examination. The course at Madras, prolimged for a short time to three 
years, has again been reduced to two. The courses are half time, that is to 
say, the students attend classes in the morning or the evening. The part-time 
lecturers are engaged in the courts during the day and in some provinces 
(Madras in particular being an exception) many of the students are reading 
for the M. A., teaching in schools or following some other profession. The 
Benares University regulations forbid the reading oi the mastership along 
with the law course. The graduation course ordinarily includes juris- 
prudence, Roman, Hindu and Muhammadan law, the law relating to pemon 
and property, contracts and torts, evidence and civil procedure, crimes 
and criminal procedure. The examinations are compartmental, occurring 
at intervals during the course. In 1917, out of 2,729 candidates, 1,712 
graduated in law. A further examination- (for which study at a college is 
not required) is held two years later for the M. L. or LL, M. degree; in the 
Punjab this is .called the honours LL. B.; at Calcutta the minimum of two 
years' interval is not required. The degree of LL. D. is given in all univer- 
sities save Bombay. 

The pleadership, classes are generally held along with those for the 
university courses. The course and the examination are controlled by the 
Courts. 

319. The general tendency during the quinquennium has been towards 
further concentration, the strengthening of the staffs, e^eoiaUy by the 
appointment of a few whole-time professors, the erection of separate build- 
ings and the provision of hostels. 

III.— Medicine, 

S|20. There is an insistent demand in some parts of India for the outturn 
of a large number of medical practitioners. The number of colleges has, in . 
response, increased from four to eight and their students from 1,396 to 2,511 ■ 
The number of schools has grown from 24 to 29, but the increase of pupils, 
though large in Madras, has been from 3,860 only to 3,983. Expenditure on 
colleges has risen from S6, 60,460 to R9,52,881 and that on schools from 
R4, 70,944 to R6,19,173. There has also- been a movement towards opening 
wider the door of professional recognition. Admission to the preliminary 
scientific examination of the University of Bombay is no longer limited to 
students of the Grant Medical College. A privately managed college has 
received affiliation from the University of - Calcutta. New qualifying 
agencies, other than the univereities, have sprung into being m the shape of 
a College of Physicians and Surgeons in Bombay and a State Medical Faculty , 
in Calcutta, while elsewhere there are State Boards of medical examiners. 
Finally, a large college of Yunani and Ayurvedic medicine has established 
itself at Delhi. 

On the other hand, the growth of institutions intended^ to meet the • 
demand 'for medical diplomas -has required some protective measures. 
Medical Registration Acts have been passed in. all -pronnees and it is hoped 
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ultimately to have a Consolidation Act. The Indian Medical Degrees Act 
of 1916 regulates the grant of titles implying qualifications in western medical 
science and the assumption and use of such titles by unqualified persons. 

The only bodies now permitted to confer diplomas which qualify their holders 
to practise western medical science are the established universities, the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the State Medical Faculty and the State 
Boards just mentioned. 

Another feature of the period has been the inci’ease of facilities foi' 
medical research. 

321. The colleges actually in existence at the close of the last quin- Medical 
qucnnium were those of Aladras, Bengal and Lahore and the Grant Medical colleges. 
College at Bombay. All these are government institutions. Just after tne 

end of the period, King George’s Medical College at Lucknow, also maintained 
by government, was opened. An important move Avas the establishment of 
the Lady Ilardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi, subsidised by 
government and managed by a governing body (see paragraph 421). A 
prmtely managed college was established at BeJgachia in Calcutta, and ivas 
affiliated up to the first M. B. Examination. The eighth college is the Tibbia 
College at Delhi, which teaches the Yunani and Ayurvedic systems. The 
question of converting tlie Agra Medical School into a college has beeii 
deferred till the conclusion of the Avar. 

The following are the principal changes AA'hich haA'c taken place in 
previously existing institutions. The appointment of a Avhole-timo Dean for 
the administration of the Grant Medical College, Bombay, has been sanc- 
tioned. Arrangements have been made for the improA'cment of medical 
education in Madras and for the reorganisation of the teaching staff at the 
Madras Medical College. The university now provides for half-yearly 
examinations. The title of its degree has been altered from ‘ Bachelor of 
•Medicine and Master of Surgery’ to ‘Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery.’ 

Taa-o ncAv degrees of blaster of Surgerj' and Doctor of Medicine have been 
introduced. The L. ]M. S. degree is still retained. The new college build- 
ing at AA-as completed and opened in November 1915, under the 
designation of the King EdAvard Medical College. The neAV college proA’id’s 
all requirements for the present and for many years to come and compares 
favourably Aidth similar institutions in other parte of India. 

322. The scheme for improving the training of military assistant surgeons Training of 
by instituting a fiA'c years’ course of study has recciA’cd the approval of the military 
Secretary of State. It is the intention to train such students for the Member- Assistant 
ship qualifications of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, and Surgeons. 
the State hlcdical Faculty, Calcutta, Avhich e.xaminations, it is lioped, Avill 
ultimately be recognised by the General Medical Council of Great Britain 

and Ireland. The scheme, hoAvcver, is held in abeyance during the AA'ar and, 
pending the introduction of a system of nomination and the recognition of 
the examination. Military Assistant Surgeons are recruited and trained as 
formerly. 

323. A School of Tropical Medicine has been built in Calcutta. This Bcscarcli in 
institution is designed to afford post-graduate training in tropical medicine tropical 

on lines somewhat similar to those of the schools of tropical medicine in mdicinc. 
England. Of still grciiter imjiortancc, hoAA'cver, are the facilities that it Avill 
offer for research Avork, in which material Calcutta is singularly rich. The 
tea, jute and mining associations arc endoAving scholarships for the special 
investigation of diseases prevalent among the labour employed by them. The 
school AA’ill hold an examination and grant a diploma at the end of a six months’ 
course of study. The sanction of the Sccrctiir}' of State has been accorded to 
the appointment of the jirofessorial and other staff required for the school, 
which, hoAAXver, will not be opened till officers arc available to fill the profes- 
sorial appointments and till the financial position permits. 

In Bombay considerable sums have been expended upon the Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory at Parel to enable it to function also as a post-graduate 
school of tropical medicine and hygiene. 

• 6 2 
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- At the X-Eay Institute, Dehra Dun, and the Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, the ordinary classes of instruction have had to be discontinued during 
the war; although at the former institution some special short classes have 
been held to train officers to meet the urgent requirements of the military 
authorities. 

IV.— Agriculture. 

324 The subject of agricultural education in India has engaged the 
attention of the Government of India in one form or another ever since it has 
had an agricultural policy. Side by side with the organisation and expansion 
of agricmtural departments, colleges have been opened and syllabuses of 
instruction framed; but the rraults have hitherto been disappointing, 

The main objects underlying any policy of agricultural education in 
India are the improvement of the agricultural methods of the country and the 
attainment of material advancement both in agricultural practices and in 
economic conditions. To effect this improvement it is necessary to start 
educational endeavour on the following lines 

(1) Education of the landed classes and sons of cultivators. 

(2) Education of a class which will provide the agents for the diffusion 

of improved practice. 

(3) Education of a class to work out methods of improved practice. 

The education of the two latter classes is provided in the agricultural 
colleges described in paragraph 328, that of the first class in pafagraph 329. 

325. The standard curriculum for the agricultural colleges prescribed by ' 
the Board of Agriculture of 1906 and amended in 1908 proved a failure. It 
consisted mainly of a number of independent coui’ses which had no reference 
either to general education or to their suitability to the practical agriculturist, 
and the result was that it failed to attract suitable students. The subject 
was therefore again discussed at the Board of Agriculture of 1913 and the 
present quinquennium is important in the history of agricultural education 
in that the policy laid down previously has been entirely changed. The Board 
emphatically condemned the uniformity in syllabus imposed on provincial 
agricultural colleges and passed resolutions to the effect that the various 
provinces should be free to work out the system best suited to their local 

conditions and that it was advisable to have both 'practical and advanced 

courses. The Board expressed its approval of the scheme by which a course 
of four years was divided into two courses of two years— the first two years 
qualifying candidates for subordinate posts in the agricultural department 
while the second two years’ course was of a more scientific character leading 
up to the full diploma or B. Sc. degree. The practical course was intended 
for those who either want to return to their land or to secure posts as agri- 
cultural assistants. Thus the Board advocated a policy or giving mucii 
latitude to provinces in the framing of their programme of agricultural 
teaching and in adapting the teaching more fully to the general stondard of 
education pd io the stage of knowledge reached through agricultural research 
pd experiments. In short they aimed at achieving the main objective of 
improving the agricultural methods then in vogue in the country— by not only 
providing a higher scientific training which would ultimately fit Indians to 
help ill agricultural investigations, but also by giving such practical education 
as would enable the majority of them to apply, on the land, the lessons of 
improved agriculture. 

326. The genei’al question of agricultural education was further dis- 
cussed at a conference of agriculturists and educationist at-Pusa in Eebruary, 
1916. The conference while emphasising the principle that agricultural 
colleges should aim at giving a liberal education which would be as complete 
as possible was forced to the conclusion that this was not i*i cases practicr 
able, as the educational qualifications of the students attfflding the existing 
colleges were not sufficiently high to justif)' the general riiising of the standard 
at all colleges. But the conference considered.i.t.._d6sirable that there should 
be at least one college in Upper India at \yhich educiition should not be 
restricted- to the training- oi 'men for departmental requirements. Eor 
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western and southern India the existing colleges at Poona and Coimbatore 
might work up to this standard and it -was suggested that they should be 
affiliated to universities and siiould provide the highest courses possible in 
general agriculture and scientific training. In other provinces where a 
college exists which does not come under this scheme, these institutions should 
continue to train the subordinate staff of the agricultural departments and 
provide such instruction for actual cultivators as is desirable and suitable to 
local conditions. The Pusa conference also thought it advisable that students 
who were taking a four years’ course leading to a degree should qualify by 
an intermediate examination for employment on probation in the lower ranks 
of the agricultural department, confirmation to depend on the passing of a 
test in practical farm work on the conclusion of the probationary period. 

With regard to vernacular short courses the Pusa conference held that 
it should not be made a department of the college work, but that there was no 
objection to the giving of courses of instruction in practical agriculture on the 
college farm or on other farms of the department without relation to the work 
of the college. In respect of rural education it advised that attempts to 
teach agriculture in primary schools should be abandoned. The conference 
suggested that more might be done to arrange school vacations and hours of 
study with reference to the agricultural calendar. The question of the 
establishment of vernacular agricultural schools was also discussed. It was 
thought that owing to the difficulties of obtaining suitable teachers it mignt 
be difficult to start vernacular schools in all provinces. The proceedings of 
•the conference wore referred to local Governments for opinion. 

327. Since the close of the quinquennium, a further conference to discuss (<.) Simla con- 
future developments of agricultural education in the light of the opinions ference, 1917. 
e.\pressed by local Governments on the proceedings of the Pusa conference of 

1916 was convened in Simla in June 1917. The main conclusions arrived at 
•were (i) that the foundation of agricultural middle schools and tlie train- 
ing of teachers for such scliools are essential steps towards the more general 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge amongst the agricultural classes, which 
should have tlic effect not only of raising the standard of agriculture and 
therefore the standard of living throughout the country but also of widening 
the range from which material for higher agricultural training can be selected. 

(ii) That primary education in rural areas should be adapted more closely 
to rural needs, (iii) That each of the principal provinces of India should 
have its own agricultural college as soon as the agricultural development of 
the province justifies that step. ^ (iv) That the question of the affiliation of 
agricultural colleges to universities should be left to the decision of local 
Governments in accordance with local conditions. These views, and the 
desirability of formulating a definite policy which will pave the way for more 
rapid progress as soon as financial circumstances permit, have been urged on 
local Governments. The subject was further discussed at the Boaixi tl 
Agriculture in India in December 1917, which supported the conclusions out- 
lined above and framed a model syllabus for agricultural middle schools. 

328. The colleges and the changes which have taken place in them are Education of 

described below. experimenters 

The curriculum nud Btafi of the Piua AsricullvraJ Rcscareh fnstiliiic and College and instructors 
remained unchanKcd during the quinquennium. In view however of the yccominendn- in agricultural 
tions of the Iloynl Commission on the Public Sers-ices in Iiulin for jnoviding fncililics colleges. 
for higher ugricultur.il eduention in Indin, the lovision of its syllnbus is under conlom- 
plntioii. Tliirfy po.sl-grndunle students ntlendcd the Institute during the period under 
leport. A number of ofliccrs nnd nssislnnts of other depnrtments, such ns the Porcst 
and Education, nnd tlic Indinii Tea Assoointion did resenreh work in the laboratories of 
the Institute. The short courses of instruction in cattle hreeding, poultry lunnhgeuienl 
nnd fruit culture have been abaudoued ; those on lac, silk jiroductiou and apiculture are 
maintniued. Thirty-eight students nttended thc.«e courM»! during the period under 
review. 

To give effect to the icoommendalions of tiw Board of Agriculture of 1913, n two 
yenrs’ preliminary course to ho followed by n more advanced course of 18 months^ has 
been introduced in the Combat ora AgrioulUirnl College, Tho first of these courses is to 
bo devoted to agricultural live-sloclc, dairying nnd horticulture, practical and, theore- 
tical, with particular strc.cs On the'ngricultulal aspect in every enso. The course is 
complete in itself. It is mainly designed foi those who intend to become praclicul 
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fanners. Tie further course has bera devoted to more detailed work on the sciences 
underlying agriculture. Only a portion of those who pass through the first coui'se and 
are capable of following the advanced coui'se are admitted to it and on successfully 
completing the full course they are awarded the diploma of L. Ag. Forty-two students 
joined the college in 1913, 43 in 1914, 42 in 1915 and 77 in 1916. 

The Poona Agricultural College is affiliated to the Bombay University and prepares 
students through a three years’ course (subsequent to the previous) for the degree of B. 
Ag. The curriculum of this college was thoroughly overhauled on the recommendations 
of the committee appointed by the Bombay Univeisity Syndicate in 1915. The revised 
course came into operation in 1916. It has been considerably altered. The second 
year’s examination has been abolished ; a certain amount of specialisation by students 
who wish to obtain the agricultural degree is required and the course is made to fit 
in more closely with the actual needs of students. Since 1916, the Bombay University 
has created a new degree of Master in Agriculture to be given definitely for research 
in matters connected with agriculture. The number of students attending the college 
courses was 112 in 1916-17. A small number of students take the regular course 
though not admissible to the degree. These are mainly students from Sind who have 
passed only the matriculation. 

The Sahour Agricultural College which serves the needs of Bengal, Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa has not so far attracted many students. One of the reasons for this 
is that the three years’ course is more scientific than practical and, the quality' of 
students being generally low, is above their capacity ; as a result the number of students 
began to decline. In order to remedy this defect and to make the , college more attme- 
tive a change in the cun'iculum was made which came into operation in 1915. A two 
years’ course is now in force. Its main feature is that it attempts to give practical 
training in agricultm’e with science teaching of a much more elementary type tnan was 
given in the original diploma course. It is expected that the two years’ practical couRc 
will appeal far more strongly to the real cultivators than the three years’ course with 
its more advanced scientific subjects. The old three years’ course will come to an end 
in March 1918. It is at present running alongside the new two years’ couree. Thera 
is no advanced course in this college and it miglit more appropriately be called an ngri- 
cultuinl school. The total number of students on the roll at the beginning of the ses- 
sion of 1917-18 was 36. 


During the period under renew the Kanungo class was removed from the Cawnporc 
Agricultural College, Two courses have been arranged, one of which is of two and the 
other of four years’ duration. In the two years’ coui’se the instruction is given in 
Hindustani and is of a practical oharactei*. It consists mainly in the teaching of agri- 
culture in its difierent oranches besides dairying, care of cattle, veterinary practice, 
agricultural entomology and agricultural engineering. This course is intended foi 
sons_ oi cultivators or landlords or for those who wish to enter the lower_ subordinate 
service of the agricultural department. The L. Ag. or 4 years’ course 
English and consists of instruction, practical and scientific, in agriculture and ris aliic 
subjects as well as in rural economy and the technique of co-operation. ^ 

courses are popular. The total number of students on the Slst August 1916 was Ho, o 
whom 54 were in the collegiate or four years’ course and 59 in the two-year or vernacu nr 
course. 


In the Lyallpur Agricultural College the old tlireo years’ course was brought o 
on end in April 1915 and a new syllabus was introduced. The number of students seed- 
ing admission began to decline soon after the opening of the college and in lOW ® 
crisis was reached when no new dass could be formed. As a result of this failure on 
in pursuance of the policy advocated in 1913, a modified course extending over a pen® 
of four years and divided into two parts of two years each was started. This,cnmo into 
force in 1914 and met with some success. The first port consists of siniplc practica 
instruction in agriculture and elementary courses in scientific subjects while the swjonu 
part gives a systematic course in science applied to agriculture. At the end of the 
first two years’ course a leaving certificate is given to successful students which qualifies 
them for admission into the subordinate rank of the agricultural department. The second 
course leads to the Diploma of L. Ag. This courac has on experience been found radi- 
cally unsound. Students after going through the practical course Imvo been found 
unable to assimilate higher scientific training. They lack exactitude and facility in 
expression. In accord with the opinion of educational cxpcils in the province, it has 
therefore been decided to afiiliatc the college with tho Punjab University and to institute 
II degree of B.Sc. (Ajrri.b and an intermediate examination at tho end of the first two 
years. The two years’ college leaving certificate course will icinaiii for riio present. 
In the incanlime, the revised course has become popular; 3S students tbe full nuiubor 
admissible — joined tbe college in July 1916. 

In tbe light of the recommendations of .n Aange in ‘’‘■mculiim of the 
i^ttgpnr Agrieultural Cnllcgr was cfteclcd from 1st J • -..j ,v Hues 

oI the Coimbatore College. Under the new agri- 
culture, including ns much allied science os is necessor, , • *i6 g the firet 
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yenrs. Tlii.s course in fact i.s n preliminary lo a liiglicr course of from IJ lo 2 years 
leading up to tlie degreo of L. Ag. Tlioso .students who pass suceessfiilly through the 
two years’ course nie selected for the degree course. The passed students are recruited 
for the upper and lower subordinate sendees of the local dcjinitmcnt of agriculture. 

'riiere is not as yet much demand for the .services of the.se college trained men from 
iiamindars and landlords. The entry of new .students in 1913 was numerically dis- 
appointing. In 19H, under the old .system, 30 students were ndmiltcd in the tir.st year. 

In 1916, -11 students joined the college nnd in 1910 the number of students was 30. 

32!). Tlie education of the fiwt class mentioned in paragraph 324, the Education 
sons of landed ])ropriclors and cultivators, is provided in other ways and has of proprietors 
received considerable attention during the quinquennium. ' and enUivaiors. 

The method generally adopted for the education of the illiterate culti 
rating classes is the demonstration of improved melliods nnd this is done by 
departments of agriculture cither on tlie cultivator’s field or on government 
farms. In some jirovinces regular classes in particular subjects are held on 
the farms while in others parties of cultivators arc invited to the farms and 
shown the improved methods. For the sons of small landowners short 
practical courses arc given in some colleges and in some provinces vernacular 
schools have been established. 

In Hovihny, as llic grc-itcr pari of Iho Imilclings of Ihc .agiicullur.al college at Poona 
is in charge of Ihe mililarj- aulhnrilies for u'e .ns a war hospilal. il has been neco'sary lo 
abandon lomimrarily Ihe annual praeiioal course. In 1911-16, 27 sludenls allended’the 
shorl enurpo hut .since then Ihe course has been suspended. If is however in Ihe eslnb- 
lishmenf of the vernacular agricultural schools llial a marlicd development has taken 
plare. Four surh schools are nl present sueeessfnlly running, two of whieh are goveni- 
menf while the other Iwo have been started with private funds. The Ifodel Government 
school at Loni aims at attracting hny.< of from 13 to IS years of age, who have passed the 
fourth vernacular .standard and at enntinuing their general education for two years, 
adding to it instruction in agriculture. I'he eurrieiilnm involves at least half the work- 
ing time being spent in the field, whether in farm work, or in gardening, dairying, etc. 

The school has been *ueee«sfullv tilled — ^20 students being taken on an average. The 
annual cost of each pupil is said to he about FlfiO flialf for maintenance nnd half for 
education) and has been defrayed from funds provided b.v government ns well ns from 
subsidies received from private persons. Fighty-one boys had passed through the school 
by the end of October 191C, most of whom arc said lo be farming on their own land. 

Other schools are working more or less on similar lines. 

In Benyrit, the ])rogress of nature study in primnry schools nnd of agricultuml 
classes in secondary .schools is not what it should be. The results have been disappoint- 
ing and the un'atisfaclorj' progress is nttrihuted to the want of a properly trained staff. 

The class for training overseers nnd stih-overscers nnd other subordinates of district 
bo,ards and road committees in arboriculture was continued during the period under 
review at the Foyal Botanic Garden nl Sibpur. The results are reported lo have been 
successful. 

In the Vnitnl Prorinm the two year.s’ s-eriincnlnr course given at the Cawnpore 
agricultural college is of the nature of technical training nnd has proved .successful. 

The mnjoritv of the students after finishing their education return to their hnnic.s to 
manage their nwn_ jiroperly, while some get employment as mnnngers of some of the 
larger estates in tlieir province. Risty-seven boys bore been admitted from the institu- 
tion of the course up to 19](i. .A cour.se in mechanical engineering is also given. 

As slated in 'the last review the lower agricultural education in Ihe Punjnh is 
confined In the vernacnlar class at the Lyallpur Agricullnral College where 60 to 65 
students are taken annually for this course. Ro far the class has maintained its popu- 
larity. Tlie highest nuniher admitted into the college for Ibis course was fi2 in 1917. 

Besides this, attempts are being made lo imparl ngricnllural education in the e.vi.sling 
schools of the eduealion department. Nature aludy is a compulsoiy subject in primary 
nnd normal, schools nnd so is agricullnre in the junior veinacular leachcis’ examination. 

In the s-ernaeular middle nnd entrance fscicnce faculty) examinations ngricnllure is an 
ojilionnl subject. There are however s-arious defects in the present system, the chief 
tieing the incapacity of the teachers, nnd the absence of suilnhle material to teach nature 
study nnd agriculluie. The number of pupils taking ngricultuic in vernncnlar middle 
aclio’ols has fallen off from one out of every three in 1913 to one out of every eleven in 1917. 

On the other hand the number of enndidales Inking ngricullui’e in high rehools has 
risen from 27 in 1913 to 471 in 1917. 

In Biirnin the work of the department in connection with ngriculluial education is 
eonfined mainly lo the practical training of the .subonlinale staff of Ihe department. 

This is done at the agricultural experimental flalions. 

In Bihar and Orif^a, there are two abort courses given at Iho Rahonr collego farm. 

Training of sons of cullivaloifi at ex)ieriiucnlnl atations is enulinued. Four fclioinr- 
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ships of B20 each were awarded to natives of the jwovince in 1916 and 1917 and nine 
scholarships of R20 a month each were sanctioned in 1917 for the training of boys at 
the agricultural farms at Sahour, Bankipnr, Cuttack and Ranchi. 

In the Central Provinces, the (question of imparting agricultural knowledge and of 
education generally among the cultivating classes has been kept well to the fore. Short 
courses of practical instruction are given at the Powerkhera, Hoshangahad and Eaiput 
farms. So far, these schools have been well attended and if they prove successful the 
local Government contemplate the establishment of boarding schools for the sons of 
landowners. These will be situated on government farms and only sons of landowners 
will be admitted. The curriculum will be a modification of that of the middle schools so 
as to make it more useful as a training for boys who will return to the land. The object • 
in short is to give boys a bent towards farming. 

In Assam, the work in regard to nature study and agricultural education has 
proceeded on the same lines ns during the past quinquennium. The department trained 
a number of apprentices on government farms with a view to employing them as de- 
monstrators. The course is of two years and is intended to be thoroughly practical. 

Libmries. 330. The third edition of the Pusa Library catalogue was published 

during the period under review. Over 2,300 volumes have been added during 
the quinquennium. The Research Institute library contains 12,300 volumes 
on agriculture and allied sciences. The provincial college libraries have also 
expanded. The Poona Agricultural College has an annual grant of B2,500 
for purchase of books. There were 8,390 volumes in this library at the md 
of 1915-16. The Lyallpur Agricultural College library was organised during 
the period under review according to the system introduced m the Punjab 
University library The Cawnpore College library maintains its reputation 
as one of the best of its kind in India.- 

Ptiblicaiions. 331. The following text-books have been published during the quinquen- 
nium 

1. Some Southern Indian insects by T. B. Fletcher, R.N., F.E.S., F.Z.S., - 

Imperial Entomologist. 

2. Tube Wells, boring, sinking and working by T. A. Miller-Brownlie, 

Agricultural Engineer, Punjab. 

3. Crop Pest Handbook for Bihar and Orissa (issued by the depart- 

ment of agriculture, Bihar and Orissa). 

4. A Handbook of Agricultural Leaflets (in Hindi), by G. Evans, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces. 

5. A Manual of Elementary Botany, for India, by Rfti Bahadur R- 

Ranga Achari, M.A., Lecturing Botanist, Agricultural Colleg6> 

Coimbatore. 

6. Some Diseases of Cattle in India. A Handbook for stock-owners 

by Major G. K. Walker, C.I.E., Superintendent. Civil Veteri- 
nary Department, Bombay. 

In addition, many bulletins of an educational nature have been issued 
- by various departments of agriculture. 


hwprUmce of 
lorestry. 


The Forest 
Research 
'Institute and 
College. 


Y— Forestry. 

332. Education in forestry is of great importance by reason of the vast 
tracts of forest under the management of government.' It was narrated in 
the last review how the training of lower subordinates in the forest service was 
relegated to provincial institutions and the-central institution at Debra Dun 
was raised to the status of a college -with the ad.dition of a research institute. 

333. The Forest Research Institute and College at Dehra Dun now 
provides for research and the training of the provincial forest service and 
rangers for northern India. A two-years’ course for tlie provincial service 
and for candidates accepted from Native States has been introduced during 
the quinqiiennium at the college. An admission examination has been estab- 
lished. In the course itself, phvsiography, mineralo^' and soils have been 
excluded from. the subject of physical sciehce and partially included in the 
sylviculture course, the teaching 6f forest accounts and procedure has-been 
abolished and a searching practical examination has beou instituted. A 
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inanunl of surveying lins been published for the use of the students and 
revised manuals of forest botany and forest engineering are under prepara- 
tion. A hospital has been jirovidcd, and quarters and a club house for the 
provincial service studenla. There is now residential accommodation for 
‘to of these and 80 of the rangers’ class. The annual expenditure on the 
research institute and college has risen from R2,C2,C2C to R3,01,94:9. The 
staff consists of the ])residcnt. the forc.st botanist, tlic forest economist and 
his assistant, the sylviculturist, the forest zoologist, the chemical adviser, four 
imperial service 'instruclor.s and four provincial service instructors. The 
po.st of forest chemist has not j’et been fdicd. 

334. Rangers arc also trained for ifadras at the Forest College ulTrainingoj 
Coimbatore and for Buriiia at the Forest School at Thari’awaddy. A further rangers, 
important measure of decentralisation is contomi)lated. Tt' is projmsed jaards, ctej 
to make over the Forest College at Dehra Dun to the Government of the 

United Provinces for the training of rangers in that province, the Punjab, 

Bengal and Assam, to utilise the Coimbatore College for the training -'f 
rangers in Madras. Bihar and Ori.s.sa and the Central Provinces ano to 
establish a new college at Dharwar for rangers in Bombay. Final orders have 
not been passed and it is not expected that the scheme will come into effect till 
1920. 

The training of deputy rangers, forc-st guards and other .subordinates is 
already decentralised and is provided in the various provinces. The class in 
Assam has been temporarily closed till suitable candidiites can be obtained 
and the financial position of the department in that province has improved. 

VI. — Veferinarj/ Science. 

335. The demand for veterinary education in India is still practienlly '^ropeo/t/'c 
confined to candidates for the pnlilic service either in British India or in deparlmeni's 
Xativc Stales; but there are now clear indications of the growing popularity leork. 

of the protective and curative measures adojitcd by government to combat 
animal di.soascs. The work of the department has’ consequently c.xpandcil 
rapidly, though the increase in staff has not kept pace with it. The number 
of officials recruited in this coitnlry, namely. Deputy Superintendents and 
corresponding officers attached to the college .staffs, insnecloi's and veterinary 
assistants rose from Oil in 1911-12 to 1,210 in 1910-lV; but the latter figure 
is still appreciably below the sanctioned strength, which is 1,947 officcr.s. In 
fact, the development of the deparlmcnt has now reached a .stage at which 
the dcmaTid for indigenous recruitment of qualified veterinary oflicers has 
outstripped the supjdy. 

330. Fducation is provided in the four veterinary college.s at. Lahore, Co//c//c.Tfl»«f 
Pnrcl (Bombay), Bclgaehia (Calcutta), Veperj- (Madras) and at the Biirnm sclmis. 
Veterinary Scliool at Insein apd a small branch school at Taungg)’i in tluv 
Southern .Shan Statas. .Some increase in the teaching staff Vas sanctioned 
to meet the growing demand for reernits: including two imjierial pn.sts which, 
however, could not ho filled owing to the war. 

The nnmber.s in the four eollege.s have risen from -ISR to .51.5. The 
expenditure ha.s also increased and now stands at R3,92.09C. The number 
of tho«o who successfully graduated in the eouive fell from (Ifil in the previous 
quinquennium to .511 in the quinquenniinii under review. The rea.sons for 
(his are' flic difllculty of obtaining a .sufficient mimher of recruits with the 
necessary edueational equipment, tlic raising of the standard of examination 
at the 1*1111101) and Madras college.s and the .shortage in the teaching .staff on 
accountof the deputation of officers to military duty. Most of the instruction 
at the Punjab college as well ns at tlie Tn«eiiFsehnol is in the vernaeular. In 
the other institutions it is in Engli.sh. The iaslilutions are controlled by 
the local Ooveriimcnts and staffed by officers of (he Civil Velcritiarv Depart- 
ment assisted by trained Indians. F..neh college jin.^sesses a Inborntory used 
both for demonstration and also for dingno.sis and rc-'carch. The new build- 
ings of tlie I’linj.ab college were completed and o]ieiicd by Lord ITardiiijje in 
Dccomher, 191.5, The course at this eolfego is now of -1 ye.nr.s, save for military 
students and .students from olher-provinces who undergo a three yea tvs' cour.se. 

At the other colleges llio coiuw is of three wars. A post-graduate' coHr.se of 
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one year’s instruction in English for Deputy Superintendents was inaugurated 
at the Bombay, Punjab and Bengal colleges but temporarily dropped owing 
to the war. 

The Insein school has also a three years’ course and a post-graduate class 
has been introduced for promotion to inspector. The equipment and 
buildings have been improved. At the Taunggyi school the instruction is of 
an elementary nature extending over a year and a half; 


VII.— Commerce. 


General. 387. No single branch of education has made such remarlcable strides as 

that of commerce. Ten years ago there were twelve commercial schools with 
584 pupils, costing R25,343 a year. Eive years ago the corresponding figures 
were 28 schools, 1,543 pupils and R82,278. There are now 70 institutions, 
three of which are eJassed as colleges, with 3,727 students, involving an annual 
expenditure of R2, 31,006 of which government provides R77,494. 

Colleges and 338 , Nor has the advance been merely numerical. . The principal develop- 

college cmirses. pent was the foundation in 1913 of the Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics at Bombay. Its primarj' aim is “ to furnish young men embarking 
on a business career with a university education of such a kind as will assist 
them, by deepening and widening their understanding of industrial and com- 
mercial organisation, to rise to the more important and responsible positions 
in their respective vocations, and, from the larger public and cultural point 
of view, to promote the study of social conditions in general, by means of 
specialised courses in the various branches of economic science and by original 
research.” It t^ches the degree course instituted by the University u 
Bombay and has evening classes for those in employ upon banking law and 
elementary statistical methods and data. The method of teaching is by 
lectures, small disbussion classes, seminars, etc. The college is at present 
inadequately housed. The fund which was publicly raised in connection with 
it is utilised in subsidising a hostel for its students. The college costs 
R69,772 a year, of which R34,015 is provided by Government and the rest 
found from fees. There are 241 students. Nearly all successful students are 
reported to obtain pitable eraplojonent. An advisory board, composed mainly 
of business men, gives valuable assistance. 

The Bachelor of Commerce (B. Com.) course instituted by the Universitv 
of Bombay commences after the previous stage and lasts for three years. At 
the conclusion of the first year the intermediate is taken, comprising English- 
general elements of economics, geography and elements of accounting. _ The 
course for the further Iavo years is in commercial correspondence, administra- 
tion, mercantile and industrial law, special branches of economics, economic 
histoij and one out of a list of special subjects, such as accounting and 
auditing, etc. The principal is laying before the university certain proposals, 
such as a comprehensive course on business methods, the inclusion of ths 
economics of cotton industry among the optionals and the establishment of a 
further M. Com. degree. 


The University of Allaliabad, loo, has instituted a commercial certificate 
course which lasts for two years subsequent to matriculation. It is a heavy 
course and the university has consented to modify it. The principal of 
St. John’s College, Agra, speaks of it as follows. 


"It will be noticed tlafthe course, covers n wide ranee of uscfnl subjects and 
slionld fumisb students with such a knowledge of commercial subjects in p-neml as to 
enable them to rise to important and 'responsible poM one in ^jm^'^rcial world, 
snob as acconntatts, manafrers, and secretaries of ' ' ds of departments 

in large establishments the oommermd^n^^ Certificate '"'Th”” 

be drawn from those who hold the tommerciai •*! who 

liave passed this examination possess a very fair otovb valuabl^-'' subjects in 

irenerS and there is little doubt that servic all kind, of 

business bouses and Government offices. t aualifications l™own 

that there are now in India youn;? men who poss . J®*' ^eir capa- 
cities have been put to a wider test, we venturp be open tn ii** for 

iWip will inoreasp, bpt that wM and lucrative careers wUl be open to thep,,-- 
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'rliis college (St. .lolin’s, Agra) and also the Christian College, Lucknow, 
arc afliiiatcll in the university course. 

339. In addition to these collegcb, there are various schools, which are of Schouk. 
the nature of business schools, ordinarily confining themselves to short-hand, 
tj'pC'Writing and book-keeping. They arc often run as private speculations. 


The nuinorous scliools ol Jladras aro of iliis typo nnd Uio Director considers tliciii 
ilio less ncccsinry since coinmcrcinl subjects were inmiuled in tlio secondary' school leav- 
ing cortiiicaic sclioino. There is a Biiccc.ssful school of coiumcrcc ut Calicut, which iias 
trained a uuinhcr of teachers for teaching connuercial suhjccis in Iiigh schools. Bomban 
has not inoi-ely its college, but nlso n number of schools, uliich iucrensed during IIk; 
period from 7 to 39 and tlicir pupils from 321 to 1,880. Tlioy iii-o mainly of the 
unaided typo. Bengal, in addition to eight aided and seven unaided schools, posscssc-s 
.a Government Commercial Institute, witli 276 students, costing 1120,684 n year, of 
which 1116,388 comes from provincial revenues. In addition to a legulnr course, tliis 
institution offers cv’cning clns.scs in mercnntilc law, hanking nnd currency, insurance 
nnd niinuilie<- nnd similar subjects. It is iinrtinlly eonlrollcil aud its csuminaliou.s aie 
rouducled by the GuYcimncnl Comuicreinl Institute Board, 'flio two colleges which 
liiivc univcisily chi'.scs in the United Vrovincct uiaiulnin nlso conimereinl institutes with 
Ihcii’ oa'ii courses and examinations. The Meerut College loo hud coimuerolnl classc.s 
(now closed). In tlie Pinijah the Govcnnneiit ConnnMcinl School at Amiilsai has not 
lipcn nllogethcr successful, and is now aitaclicd to the local high scliool. Bangow has 
four lecngniscd schools. In Bilinr and Otma the number of scliools bus risen from two 
to five. (Jnmmercinl classes are attached to Itie government high school at Delhi. 


Apart from the university courses establisliccl at Uombayuiicl Allaliabiid. 
llic following are llie oxnmiiiiitiou.s ordinarily taken in tnese schools llu* 
tinveriimeiit Technical o.MUiiiiiatioiis in Madras, the Government Commercial 
Jn.stitutc Board’s examinations in Bengal, the London Chamber of ('oinniercr 
examinations in Bombay, and the Commereinl cxamitialioiis of the Midland 
J’oHiitics Union of liducalioiial In.stilutions, Birmingham, at Rangoon. Tlic 
inclusion of a clerico-commeroial course in the United Provinces school 
leaving cxaininalion is found useful for pmviding pupils with a career. 

340. Amon^ subsidiary cause.* which liave led to this remarkable cxpaii- Rmom jor 
.sion of commercial education is the greater demand for skilled clerical labour cj-immon. 
ami for trained auditors and aocountanls. Government ofliccs and business 
iiriiis require steiiograpliers, etc., and the wages of such men are rising with 
llic demand. This serves as ,an encouragement to the lower kind of business 
scliool. The passing of the Indian Companies Act, the Provident Insurance 
Societies Act and the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act 1ms opened up 
a wfder career for men trained in auditing and accounlaiici'. It has been 
suggested that the Sydenham CoHcot might be utilised as a cciilral examining 
body f^or the organisation and coiicluct of examinations for accountants anJ 
for the award of a diploma which might be made the basis for the issue oi 
auditors’ certificates. An Accountancy Diploma Board has accordingly been 
established in Bombay. It is proposed to give matriculates or holders of 
equivalent certificates five years’ theoretical and practical training in accounts 
including three years of service under a praeti.siiig aceountaiil. This would 
lead to a diploma indicating qualifications ns Iiigli as those prescribed for 
fbarlcrcd and incorporated iiccouiitiuil.s. Evening classes, with this end in 
view, were opened in 191G. 11 is also proposed to grani the diploma to 
bachelors of commerce who liavc slmlicd advanced auUitiiig and accounting 
ns a special subject, the jicriod of service with an aecouiitnnl Jioing in Iheir 
ease reduced to two. 


But the main cause of devclojniieiit is probably a growing desire (mani- 
fested chiefly in Bombay) to prepare for active commereinl enterprises rather 
llmii trust to the loll cry 'of a literary cdncatioii, government employ and the 
Icnriicd professions. With the growing complications of trade, expert 
knowledge is becoming iiKli.spcnsablc. If is a good sign that this is recognised 
and that promising stiulciits are licgiiiniiig to see the value of practical 
training. The old tradition, however, is hard to break, nnd Mr. G. K. Son. 
iirincipal of llic riovernmenl f‘ommercial JnslIUile in Calcutta, coinplnins 
that about a third of tlic students leave before their time, to enter private 
schools, government service or arfs-colleges, since the matrimonial value of a 
matriculate entering government .‘iorvice is more than that of one entering an 

n 
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institution like the Commercial Institute, " and the matrimonial value of a 
matricululc continuing his studies in a college is more than that of citli^' Uic 
above.” Of the remainder who stay on, less than half sit for the final 
examination. 


OnAPTEB XII. 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTJRIAL EDUCATION. ■ 


I. —General. 


. Orgamalm. 


Schemes and 
Gommiilces. 


Mamgcmenl ol 
vislitutions. 


GoMrol and 
inspection. 


341. Engineering schools and colleges and the various kinds of ledinical 
schools are treated together, partly beeause of the innate connection of the 
subjects and partly because one and the same institution frequently affords 
instruction in both these branches. Instruction in engineering in its different 
grades is imparted in colleges and schools. Owing to the pauci ty of facilities 
ui India, industrial education of the higher t 3 q)c is largely given in foreign 
countries and scholarships arc awarded to Indian students to enable them to 
proceed thither. But there are also schools for mechanical engineering, for 
weaving, mining, carpentry and leather work. The schools of art too arc 
described in this cliapter, as they are mainly industrial institutions. 

342. Features of the quinquennium have been the further elaboration of 
the schemes worked out at the commencement of the present centuiy, the con- 
sideration of the reports of the Atkinson-Dawson Committee in India and of 
the Morisqn Committee in England (see paragraphs 355 and 357), the creation 
of the Indian Industrial Commission and the deliberations of the Public Works 
Department Eeorganisation Committee. Provincial committees have been 
numerous and the Bengal District Administration Committee made certain 
recommendations regarding industrial instruction. 

343. All the colleges of engineering, many of the technical schools and all 
the more important art schoids arc maintained by government, There are also 
however many aided tochnical schools, including one of the most 
namely the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 

344. The arrangements for the supervision of technical and industrial 
schools vary considerably in the provinces. The main questions at issue are, 
first, whether their inspection should be retained by the departments of public 
instruction or vested in the departments of industries; second, what kind of an 
inspecting agency should be created; and third, whether a transfer of indus- 
trial schools to a department of industries should be accompanied by that of 
technical schools also. The tendency is to place industrial schools under a 
director of industries independent of the control of the director of public 
instniction but working in consultation with him and to leave technical schools 
to the department of public instruction. It is true that in some provinces it 
has not been found possible to carry out such a scheme. But this is due partly 
to lack of funds, partly to the difficulty of obtaining the services of suitable 
persons as directors of. industries. 


^ 845. Local governments are also beginning to depend more and more upon 
advisory committees, on which expert opinion is included, both in the manage- 
^ment of larger institutions and in the general conduct of policy. 


_ In Madras the Industrial Conference of 1908 had recommended that the control 
of industrial and technical education should rest with^e department of indusUies and 
that there should be a whole-time inspector of industrial sonools. The local Govern- 
ment accepted this report in respect of industrial education but decided that .technical 
education should remain under the depsirtment of puhlio instruction. As a result the 
ionti’ol of 35 industrial schools .was transferred to the dmartment of industries but on its 
abolition re-transferred to that of public instniction. I'lnaUy, however, the department 
of industries was reconstituted in 1934 and the supen^ndmt of industrial education' 
was placed under it together with the industnal «perts. I he present position is os 
foUows. The School of Arts, the Beformatoiy- School and purely comiaWial scLu 
are under the control of the director of public instruenon. As regards other schools the 
general principle is that those in. which the -training -is predoinmanUy intelleothal n,. 
commeicial are controlled by. the director .of .public instruction, while these ip which the 
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irniiiiug is prcdomiunnlly innminl or induslrinl arc cuuliollcd by Iho Vcpartmeul of 
luduslrics. In Bombay n commiiicc made various proposals regarding tlio organisation 
of toobnicnl schools in 1!)12. One of those was that the v ictoria J ubilee Technical Insti- 
tute should ho constitute^he central institution for the presidency, the courses of others 
hciiig BO arranged ns to admit of their students naturally proceeding to the central school. 

This recommendation was accepted. It was also proposed for the control of the 
snmllor technical schools oitlicr that nn cxpei't inspector should he appointed in subor- 
dination to the director of public instructiou or that a special body ot direction should 
he established. Government accepted the second alternative. The* resultant Com- 
milieo of Direction for Technical Education consists of the director of public instnictiou, 
the chairman and two other membeis of the bo.'ird and the principals of the Tictoria 
Jubilee Technical Insliluto and of the Engineering College, Poona. This committeo 
has assumed the control of all technical schools save the manual tniining classes, girls’ 
schools and the David Sassoon Itefornintory School. A proposal was also accepted to 
ci'cate two inspectorships. But the war has prevented its renusation. Technical schools 
in Bcnijal arc inspected by n superintendent of industries who is on the staff -of the 
department of ]iub1ic instruction. But ns the result of tbcv various proposals which arc 
described later in this chapter tlic appointment of a director of industries, who would 
worl; under the commcicini dcpnrlmcnl of government, has been recommended. The 
post has not yet been sanctioned. The intention is that the incumbent should concern 
liiuisclf with industrial schools, tcclinic.il schools being left to the dcjiarlmcnt of jiuKIic 
instructiou. The office of Director of Industrial Enquiries and Inspector of Industrial 
Schools was created in the United rroviticcs in 1910. On liis icsignation n Director of 
Industries was appointed with a large Boaid of Industric.s intended to co-ordinate in- 
dustrial work and education, lie is charged with the inspection and funder government) 
the direction of industrial education. The Thomason College and the Cnwnpore Tech- 
nological Institute are however independent of him, though he has power to visit them 
and moke enquiries. In the Piiiijiih there is no special agency fiu tlie inspection of 
iiidn.strinl schools, the smaller ot which .me supervised by the ins|>ector of manual 
ti'nining. llencil the schools remain under the general control of the department of 
public instiuction, though a standing committee was appointed in 1915 for the fonnula- 
tion of proposals icgarding technological institutions generally In tlie Central Pio- 
rinces industrial (as apart from (eehnical) schools are now mainly controlled by the 
Director of Industries. In the other provinces the supervision of tcchuicul and indus- 
trial scliools remains with the dcpaitment ot public tn.st ruction, save that the throe 
govcniniout weaving schools in Bihar and Orissa were icceutly plncfd under the care 
of the Itegisliiir of Co-operative Societies. 

U.—FUjum of and upcndiiure. 

310. The miiuber of the insUtutioiis dealt with in tins eliaptoi' (i.p., Insliliifions, 
cngineei’iiig colleges and schools, technical and industrial schools and .schools pupils and 
of art) is 283, witli 10,.591 pupils, and the corrc.sponding figures in^]»n-12CTpc«rf(VHrc. 
were 2G8 and lliiTVO. Tlie expenditure on them lias risen from R23,73,.G0ri to 
I?28,81,007. TIic portion of this debitahlc to provincial revenues lias risen 
from R14, 14,031 to Rf 7,89,021. 

///. — Fiiffi nceriner Educat ion . 

347. The recognised grades in engineering education arc those tyhich Organisalion. 
])rcj)nre engineers, upper SHbordinates and subordinates in the service of 
government or of local iiodies. The engineer coni'ses arc varied to suit the 

needs of civil and of mcclianical engineers. They arc framed and (lie cxaniin- 
atioii^ conducted by universities, save in the case of the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College at Roorhee. In the lower grades the control of courses 
and c.xaminatioiis is exeroised by the local Governments in their apjn’oprialc 
departments, save in the Punjab. n ' ' 

348. Education is impaiTcd in 23 institutions, containing 2,193 pupils and InsliMioiis. 
costing R1 1,29,425. Tlicse inslitutioius comprise four colleges and nineteen 

schools, in wliicli are included survey schools. The engineer dcpnrtiiients 
e.xist only in tlie (‘ollcgcs, wliieli however provide for iii.striiction in the lower 
grades as well. 

319. Tlie four colleges coiilaiii 1,319 sluduils and cost R8, 20,731 a year. Collnjes and 
They arc stafi'ed by mcmliors of the edncational services and to a lesser extent //«' iuslructivn 
by niciiilicrs of the jniblio works department. All of these collegcs saye that o/ Engineers. 
at Roorkce arc atrilinlcd to llic university within whasc territorial limits tlicy 
are situated. All ai’c government institHlion.s. 

The EngiiiPcring College at iladras ndmita caiiclhliilp'. who have jia.iiiOil Ihp Inter- 
mediate to a lour years' thrmn'lval cour'ipin civil or in mcclianical ciigineeriug. Ariaiigo- 
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tion in Bengal can be taken in mechanical as well as civil engineering. A 
three year mechanical and electrical course has also been instituted which does 
not demand the passing of the sub-overseer examination, and a course of similar 
length has been framed, but not introduced, for civil engineering. 

Save in the Punjab, where the university conducts an engineering certi- 
ficate examination for matriculates who have subsequently undergone technical 
instruction, the tests concluding these courses are held by the departments 
concerned, the staff of the colleges or special boards. Among these latter is the 
Jdint, Technical Examination Board for Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. It 
consists of the Chief Engineer, the principal of the Sibpur College, the head- 
masters of the Dacca and Bihar schools (mentioned in the next paragraph), q 
the superintendent of industries, and two superintending engineers. 

^ 352. Courses for subordinates, as well as others o,f a similar standard, are f^diools for the 
taught both at tie colleges and at schools. These latW number 19 with 874 instrudirm oj 
pupik and cost S3,02,694. Nine of them are managed by government, the subordimies. 
remainder by private bodies. Some of the so-called technical schools also 
instruct pupils in the sub-overseer course. 

Among the more important schools are the Dacca and BiJiar schools of engineering, 
which teach up to the overseer examination. At Dacca both the mechanical and civil 
courses were taught ; hut the former have now been concentrated at Sibpur. A scheme 
has been framed for the improvement and enlargement of the Bihar school, in which 
the training of railway apprentices is to be included. Minor portions of this scheme 
have abeady been introduced. The Government of the Pvnjah maintains a school at 
Easul, whose students readily find employment in the public works department, etc. 

The only engineering school in Burma is the government school at Insein, the previous 
history of which had been considerably chequered. It has now improved, the numbers 
have more than doubled and the proportion of Burman pupils has increased. It com- 
prises civil and mechanical engineering classes, a training does for technical instructors, 
a class for telegraphists and a small art department. During the quinquennium a 
government school was opened at Nagpur, with a civil engineer class for overseers and 
sub-overseers, a mechanical engineer class which prepares for the second class boiler 
certificate examination and an automobile class. More than half the students’ time is 
devoted to practical work; and the civil engineer students also spend six months under 
training with the public works-department.” Other institutions, such as the Technical 
School at Lucknow, will be mentioned in the section dealing with industrial educalion. 

Among the smaller so-called technical schools, those in Bengal, the popularity of 
which was noticed in the last review,, have suffered some eclipse. The quinquennium 
has seen a great' falling off in the demand for admission to their sub-overseer classes. 

Two of the district boards have withdrawn them subsidies as being contrary to law and 
several of the schools have closed their sub-overseer classes and become purely industrial. 

Six of these classes however still survive affiliated to the joint examination board. 

353. During the concluding months, of the quinquennium a committee was The Public 
considering the reorganisation of the public works, department. Though its TFurib Deparl- 
report appeared after the close of the period, some of its recommendations meiU Re- 
regarding the education of civil engineers should be mentioned. Among these organiscUion 
are the retention of the four colleges and their continuance under the control of Committee. 
the local Governments, as against their concentration or their subjection to an 
ihiperia] advisory board. The committee put forward as a general suggestion 
the abolition of upper subordinates, who, in their opinion, form an undesirable 
compromise between the engineer officer and the subordinate proper. Hence 
only two grades of instruction would be left, and, when the demand for 
engineers justified the step, the subordinate grade might be removed from the 
colleges to separate schools— a scheme which would meet the difficultv experi- 
enced in training officers and subordinates together. While the majority of ' 
the committee favour a low age limit and the school leaving stage for admis- 
sion 'to engineer courses, they are assured that the matriculation standard is 
so low, especially in some provinces, that the imparting of the necessary amount 
of general knowledge would throw too great a strain on the staff and that the 
knowledge of English at that stage is inadequate for any but the most ele- • 
mentary,^technical instruction. Hence they would adopt the intermediate with 
certain subjects, or such European school standards as may be considered 
equivalent, as the qualification for engineer courses and the matriculation or 
school leaving certificate for subordinates’ courses. At the same .time, the 
maximum age limit should he lowered in both cases. The committee consider 
the theoretical ifistructipn given at the gWniment colleges sufficiently high — 
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in the case of subordinates perhaps even higher flian is necessary. But thej 
found opinion almost unanimous that students lack practical ability. They 
'accordingly recommend insistence on practical training— for engineers a five 
years’ course, three of which would “be spent at collc^ and two on works, the 
practical part being regarded as an integral portion of the course and no degree 
or diploma being awarded till it is satisfactorily performed; and for subor- 
dinates a four years’ course, of which three years should be spent in college and 
one on works. So important do they regard this reform that, should the 
universities refuse to recognise the practical training as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the degree (as it is already recognised by the University of Madras), 
engineering colleges should in their opinion sever their connection with those 
bodies. The affiliation of Roorkee to a university is not recommended. They 
are opposed to sjiecialisation during the three years’ college course, but consider 
that a college might usefully specialise in sanitary engineering, irrigation, etc., 
as post-graduate courses for students who have completed their general 
training; and they recommend the development of Ijie arcniteclure department 
in the Bombay school of art into a regular school leading" up to a degree in 
architecture. The committee found the four government colleges well equipped 
(indeed unnecessarily so) and satisfactorily staffed. 

IV.— Industrial cdncaiion. 

Industrial 3 , 54 . In connection with industrial training, mention must first lie made 

research. of the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. The aim of Sir J. Tata, its 
founder, was research pure and .simple, not necessarily research as applied to 
industry. But such research has naturally found an important place in the 
development of the institution and departments of general chemistry, applied 
chemistry, organic chemistry and electro-technics have been opened.^ Among 
the pieces of research work which have been started may be mentioned the 
investigations into the manufacture of sandal-wood oil. The institution takes 
in students and has at present 36. 

Grades 0 } 3.55. Institutions for industrial training may bo classified as (i) techno- 

inditslrial logical institutions intended to instruct in the principles of science as applied 

training. to industrial arts and to produce masters and managers of industries and 

scientific advisers; (f?) technical or intermediate schools for the training of 
foremen and others who require some knowledge of scientific principles and 
machinery ; {Hi) trade or craft schools intended to train artisans to follow flieir 
calling with dexterity and intelligence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson, who made an enquiry at 
the rad of the preceding quinquennium as to the means for bringing technical 
institutions into closer touch and more practical relations with employers of 
labour, came to the conclusion that there was practically no opening for high 
grade mechanical or electrical engineers wffiose education is mostly of a theore- 
tical character. But there is a large opening for the employ of those who after 
training in a properly equipped institute gain their practical experience by a 
rigid system of apprenticeship. They made similar proposals regarding the 
. training of pupils for textile industries, etc. - 

{i) Higher 350 q;]^g g^opp higher tjqie of industrial training is no doubt 

minolog}cal limited. It is sometimes made a complaint that Etovernraent does not afford 

ramng, sufficient facilities for instruction in this grade: There are however consider- 

able difficulties in the way. There is not the same number of industrial centres 
nor the same variety of industries offering fields for training as are to be found 
in other countries. Some aversion is shown to apprenticeship and the pupil 
who has made a theoretical study of the subieot is apt to think that he is at 
once fit to conduct complicated business. Capital is shy and studrats even when 
possessed of good theoretical attainments in their subjects sometimes find diffi- 
culty in obtaining remunerative employment, still more in raising funds for. 
the.initiation of enterprises. ‘ 

- 3 . 57 . In view of the first of these difficulties state technical scholarships 

techmL- 1 ■' ^“A%^^™^d'^e’^einstitutedinl904with'theobjectofpnalifying_theholders 
'T Promoting the improv^ratiof existing native industries and the 
. /' • development of new industries, 'Mp'ehiaj[iwtHftse;which are or may be organised 

on n considerable scale and those'iwwMch^ndiah capital is or may be embarked. 
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Agriculture, law, medicine, 'foreatiy and veterinary science are excluded from 
the scheme. Engineering has now been included. But it is recognised tliat 
practical training in engineering is difficult to arrange in England. The value 
of each scholarshiii is :tl50 a year in addition to travelling expenses and 
education fee. A scholarshiji is tenable for two years. But this period may 
be extended. Ordinarily one scholarship is awarded to each province annually 
hut more may be given subject to a total annual limit of 10. The favourite sub- 
jects are textiles, mining and mining engineering, mechanical and electrical 
engineering, leather, metallurgj', etc. _ 

Up to date, 113 scholars have been sent to the United Kingdom. Of these, 
30 liave not yet completed their time abroad. Eivc are employed in private 
industrial firms abroad, and four in state employ outside India — ^mainly in 
connecTion with tlie war. The scholarshi 2 >s of two were cancelled ; one resigned 
liis seholarship; two refused to return to India. Two arc undergoing further 
education. I'hree are dead, all of whom had been emiiloyed — two in India 
and one by the Bristol Corporation. Tlie whereabouts of two is unknown. 
Of the remaining 50, 31 are in private employ in India, 18 in the employ of 
government or Native States, one is translating scientific ivories into Hindi, 
one joined the bar, one is a sub-deputy Collector and four are unemployed — 
one of whom is said to have refused a post of R300 a month. The private 
emijloyment obtained in India is almost always industrial, and usually under 
a firm, though a few ex-scholars have started their own businesses. The State 
posts always have some bearing on industries and are connected with geological 
surveys, forestry or educational institutions. A feeling had long been 
prevalent that full value was not being obtained from the scholarships and as 
a result the Secretary of Slate appointed a small committee known as the 
hlorison Committee. This committee was by no means pessimistic regarding 
the past results or the future utility of the system. But it made certain 
recommendations. As regards selection, the scholars, if not hereditarily 
connected with an industry, should possess a degree with science; they should 
have had practical experience of the industry in India ; the principle should 
occasionally be adopted of choosing a man rather than an industry for 
encouragement; and business men and directors of industry should be freely 
consulted. As to training, practical experience in a business firm should be 
regarded as an integral part of it and tlie duration of the scholarship extended 
(to an extreme limit of five yeans) in order to allow for time so spent. As to 
the means of providing this training, the committee found a certain number of 
firms which, on patriotic motives, were willing to afford it; they considered 
that further enquiry would furnish a sufficiently extensive list; and they 
suggested that, if the apjioal to patriotism were unsuccessful, influence might 
be exercised through the Stores Dcjiartment of the India Office. Some recom- 
mendations were also made regarding the procedure followed in sending 
scholars to England, the amount of allowances and certain changes in the rules. 
Among the.ee last, the most important had reference to the desirability of 
making clear the duties of the scholar towards the employer with whom he is 
.apprenticed. ^ “ When a firm has undertaken to receive a technical schobar in 
its works, it is of parammufl importance that i( sliould have full control over 
him ; it must he in a position to direct the vonng man to do what work it tliinks 
best and to exact absolute obedience in all order.s and unfailing punetiiality.” 
The student must in fact understand (hat he is for the time being in all respects 
a workman. Finally, an appeal was suggested to the Indian mercantile coin- 
mnnity to co-operate with government in giving eonsiderntion to the claims of 
trained men. ^ 

After correspondence wit.h the local Governments new rules were framed 
giving effect to some of thc.se suggestions. Though the rules issued after the 
oloscof the quinquennium, (hey require mention, since the action which led up 
to them >vaa in ju’ogress during the period under review. The maximum 
number of scholars at .any one time in Ein-ope was rnised to 30. The scholar- 
.ships, ))reviously lield for two yenr.s, might benoeforib be liold for not less than 
two nor more t ban five years. It iv'a.s advised that this tieriod be preceded and 
followed by not less Ilian a year’s phietieal work in India, for wbieb purpose 
local Governments might give .s('boln'([ftliips of RIOO a innntb before, and 111. 50 
af(or,"t.lie1imn.spent in F.nrope, Tben^t of .selection was transferred from the. 
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GovernmOTt of India to the local Governments, who should in future 
constitute boards of selection. The points to be considered in making choice 
of a scholar and of an industry were emphasised. The eandidate should 
possess aptitude for the industry and, if possible, suitable academic qualifica- 
tion— ordinarily a degree with science or in engineering, Likely industries 
are considered to be textiles, mining, pottery, tanning, matches, glass, sugar, 
pencils and paper. Law, medicine, forestry, veterinarj' science, agriculture, 
civil engineering (save sanitaiy,and municipal), geology, the extraction of 
alkalis and vegetable oil pressing are excluded. The scholarship may in 
future be reduced on a report from the employer or altogether withdraw ; and 
n bond must be executed for repayment in case of failure to return to India. 


tenable 

abroad,. 


358. There are also private scholarships, .such as those awarded by the 
Association for the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education of 
Indians in Bengal, which has sent numerous students to foreign countries. Of 
these 156 have returned to India and 140 of them are employed. 

lb) in ieelmi- 359. There is a fairly large number of technical and industrial schools in 
cal schools cfc.India. Thosesodesignatednumber25lwithl2,706pupilsandcostR14,70,251 
’ a year. Some of them however are more of the nature of minor schools of 
engineering than industrial schools, though they ordinarily train a few 
artisans. On the other hand, a certain amount of industrial training is given 
in. the engineering colleges and the larger schools of art are mainly industrial 
schools. Nor is it possible to class institutions according to the grade of 
training imparted. ' For in many cases a single school offers courses of varying 
degree in the particular kind of work or in the several branches which it takes 
up. Generally it may be said that courses preparing students for the higliMt 
of the three forms of industrial employment are rare and that schools specialise 
, rather in courses destined to turn out good foremen, etc. 

This however is not the invariable rule. There are a few well equipped 
technological institutes in India, which, when they obtain a student of the 
right calibre, are capable of fitting him to take a leading part in business 
concerns. The mechanical and electrical departments of the four engineering 
colleges present excellent opportunities of industrial training lo their students, 
and flie same may be said of some of the schools, such as the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute at Bombay and the Technical School at Lucknow, though 
these latter do not profess to offer higher courses. The grade for which an 
industrial student can be trained depends not merely on the nature, of the 
instruction but also on the capacity and opportunities of the student Jiimseif. 
Some of the schools of art, too, are capable of turning out highly trained 
products. In especial, the pottery department of the Bombay school of art is 
deserving of mention. Its main intention is research. It is conducted on 
thoroughly practiwl lines, much fine work has been produced and advice is 
tendered to potteries in different parts of India. A student intending to set 
up in the pottery business can there see production of specimens fully up to the 
standard of similar work issued from kilns in Europe and oWin full informa- 
tion regarding the formulae used. Another scheme,- whose wiint'of success is 
particularly to be deplored at the present time, was that of the tinclorml 
chemistry classes at Sibpur. These were opened in 1911 experimentally for 
three years. The class failed to attract students and, though its continuance 
was sanctioned beyond the expiry of the experimental period, it had to be 
closed in 1916. 


ate or 
technical 


{a) in technical 
schools. 


360. The ma]‘ority of institutions do not pretend to do more than train 
foremen and artisans. Their classification is difficult; for a single school 
frequently offers courses in widely different subjects and, as stated above, of 
varying degrees of value. \ 

361, Among technical schools of a general kind, mainly* for the production 
of foremen, machinists and fitters, but also for that of men of higher capacity, 
the chief is the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in. Bombay. It is managed 
^ a committee. Government contribute a lakh a yer to its maintenance 
and has also given large capital grants with a view to its removal to Matunga* • 
It offers^ courses in mechanical engineering, textile manufacture, electrical 
engineering, technical chemistry and plumbing and sanitary engineering 
The. course in all departments is four years save that a short hand-loom 
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course is given for one year. Most of the students who enter are matriculates 
or have passed the school final. ' 

Two successful institutions in the United Provinces are_ the technical 
schools at Lucknow and Gorakhpur. The former has mechanical, automobile 
and oil engine classes. Its pupils, save in the last mentioned branch, have 
found suitable employment. Both schools have night classes and both have 
been engaged on munition work, the Lucknow school having turned out a 
considerable number of shell-cases. Government maintains smaller schools of 
a general kind, interesting types of which are the Fuller Industrial schools at 
Shillong and Kohima. 

There are other schools managed by local bodies, private societies ond railn-ay 
companies. As an example of the second class may be mentioned Chengalvarnya 
Nayakar's Technical Institute at Veneiy, managed by Pachaiya^ppa’s Charities, which 
is the largest school of this class in Madras presidency. It includes a variety of 
classes — ^for civil and mechanical engineering, woodwork, weaving, oil engines and 
motor-driving. Another is the Victoria Eiamond Jiihilee Hindu Technical Institute 
in the Punjab, an aided institution which educates a number of high caste Hindus in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, motor machinery, etc. The students obtain 
ready and lucrative employment and some are working as naiks in the mechanical 
transport department. There is also an excellent railway technical school at Lahore. 

Another aided institution is the Berar Victoria Memorial Technical Institute, which has 
mechanical engineer classes. These institutions often approximate on the one^ hand to 
small sohoola of engineering and on the other to artisan classes. The distinctions fade 
off info one another, and many of the institutions classed as engineering schools produce 
foremen and general mechanics. 

362. Under this class' should be mentioned the training facilities afforded (h) hy ajiprenr 

in railway workshops and in government and private concerns. tkeshps. 

Among the larger railway workshops are those at Kanchrapara, Lillooah and Kharag- 
pur in Bengal, Jamalpur in Bihar and Orissa, Lahore, Ajmer-Merwara and many other 
places. These do not confine themselves to the training of artisans only. The railways 
are impressed by the desirability of securing au improved local supervising staff and they . 
are just as willing to train Indians as Anglo-Indians.*' They realise the importance of 
obtaining the best available type of boy and select their apprentices on the results of an 
admission examinatioll. Many of the pupils have passed the European high school 
examination, the Cambridge examinations or the matriculation (this last gasification 
is sometimes insisted on), or they have completed at least some part of a high school 
course. Sometimes technical schools are attached to the shops ; sometimes the opprentices 
attend classes at a central school. A security droosit is required and the apprentices 
contribute to a provident fund. As an example of the course, an apprentice at Kharagpur 
devotes two years to practical mathematics, geometiy is introduced in the third year, 
after which he enters the senior grade where machine-drawing, steam and applied 
mechanics are taught. 

Private concerns, such as the Calcutta Fort Commissioners, Messrs. Bum and Go., 
and others, admit apprentices, who can attend a central school in Calcutta. 

There is a small endowment in Assam left by a planter for the maintenance cl 
Williamson apprenticeships. The period of appren&eship is three years and sometimes 
a fourth. There are at present 18 such apprentices, of whom 15 are practising in rail- 
way workshops. 

363. ."Weaving schools are numerous. The following may be mentioned, (c) in maxing 

® *'• Z 7 

The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bmnbay has a fine power weaving plant ® 
and an expert instructor. The Government Weaving Institute at Serampoie, near 
Calcutta, prepares pupils of fair general education as teachers, overseers and managers 
of hand-weaving factories and also trains actual hand-loom weavers and their children. 

It is very popular, containing 134 pupils, while about five times that number of 
applicants have to be rejected for want of accommodation. The pupils appear for the 
City and Guilds of London Institute examinations and do remarkably weU. Eepayable 
advances are given to successful students— not exceeding B420 in the case of hig har oi> 

BlOO in the case of the artisan students. There are five outlying centies, the cost of 
which is nearly -66,000 a year, while the central institution costs'SSOjOOO a year. The 
dyeing class for artisans ,is being transferred thither from Sibpur. It is under contem- 
plation to attach peripatetic instructors to the centres. The Institute is hampered by 
lack of accommodation and Mr. Hornell recommends its removal nearer to Calcutta 
and the indusion of cotton and jute spinning by power, .jute weaving hy power, dyeing 
by power and hand and" cotton, silk and wool weaving by hand. The Central Weaving 
Institute at Benares gives instruction in the hand-loom. An experimental factory has 
been established in connection witii it wherq demonstrations are given for intending 

*Ilepijrt of a suh-committee recently appointed 'by the governing body of the Sibpur College, 

Tr3 
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purcliasors of small wcamg plants. Tl'crc is a liiglily siicccsslul dycmg scnoolat- 
wifi, classes for lorcmcn i'i«l ^ In 1016 tliew were 02 applicants 


tlie Uniteii Provinces liavc liad ■varj’*®B 
havo discouraged tlio use of llio lly-.^li»rttlo at one of tliem, as il tbreatened to make llie 
poorer wearei-s independent of them. Four penpate ic weaving schools and a peripatetic 
iveing Bcliool were started and were p° MJCcrasful that two more such weaving schools will 
be opened. The Government of Onsm maintains weaving schools at Bihar, 

Cuttack and Sambalpur. A weaving dnss is* maintained by local bodies at Ilaipur in 
tho Central Provinces, 

There are schools in other povinces also, often run in combination with 
the small technical schools. 

Sericulture and silk spinning and tvcaving are taught at a new school 
near Simla and at other centres % the Salvation Army, partly m connection 
with their work among the criminal tubes. The Salvation Army has also 
been active in introducing impfoved looms to the weaving communities. 

364. Mining is taught on tl>e coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 


'Inc ^m-veisAy v)\ *«= “U!* tA \’«t ’BAia-cvl-Kh ^-uunfis. ’fadifiig 

up to the Buchelorshiii of EngincerjUg- But (he iacililics for tcachiug this course have 
uot been provided. Tho training of mining engineers now forms n branch of the 
apprentice department. The pupil takes the buh-overscer course at the end of two years’ 
study, after which ho undergoes a further two years’ special instruction. 'The three- 
years’ couiso in mechanical and electrical ongincoring also (see paragraph 351) is recog- 
nised as a qualification for odmissiou t® the two years’ special course. Further, llie 
reduction of tho two years to ono yC®r has been sanctioned ns an experimental measure 
in tho case of those who havo jiassC^ the overseer tost, provided that the pupil spends 
at his own cost at least eight wcclfs of the college vacation at a collier}- in order to 
make up the shortened period which ho can spend in tlio college mining camp. 

Instniction is arranged for thc^® "-ho iiro netimlly working in mines by means of 
ofi-shift classes hold at four centres iJ* the coal-fields. 'These centres are partly in Bengal, 
partly in Bihar and Orissa. They '•« controlled by a Jlining Educational Advisory 
Board, which includes colliery inspectors of mines and others. Tho classes 

are of .two kinds, according ns the medium of instruction is English or rernacuJ.ir. Jne 
veruaculav classes wore started duf^g fhe tjuinqncnnium and their numbers, at nm 
large, have deelined to 140. 'The number m the English classes has risen from no 
to 172. 


A special committee was appointed in 1913 to make proposals regarding 
education in mining. It recommended the establishment of a school of mm® 
at Dhanbad, which would cost capital and nearly one lakh recurring. 

This scheme has been held in abofnnee during the war. 

(e) in car- 365. Some of tho smaller technical schools have carpentry ckis^. ^ 

meninj schools, important school in Madras which specialises in this subject is the Mjnman-i- 
mufid-i-Ahla-i-Islam, where inginuction in carpentry is combined with genenu 
teaching and carpet weaving t's also taught. During the quinquennium the 
Government of the United PrOviDces started a Central Wood working InsU-. 
tute at Bareilly, The school has been a marked success. All the pupils rvno 
have passed through it arc worfemg at their trade, and five have set up shops ot 
their own and are doing well. ^ feature of the institution is that it not only 
executes orders but obtains ord®® fecal firms. This has the advantage of 
putting the school in touch mth the local trade, and of indirectly training local 
labour. Tor these orders (ameanting liitherto to over B27,000 in -value) are 
carried out under the supervisee of the school in accordance with working 
drawings and instructions ■which it supplies, instead of by the haphazard 
methods formerly employed. 'J*' i® Imped to introduce a toy making iiidustr} 
into Bareilly, This would pro^i^f® e use for scrap materials in a place whicl 
is a large wood-using centr®- erc carpentiy schools at Saugor 

Dhamtari and Amraoti in the Central Provm^s, mamtoined in connectioE 
vvith missions and the Government School of Handicrafts at Nagpur has a 
, carpentry branch. ’ ' 

(/) in katli&r , 

schools. - '■ •'■ence-of 1908 was the establish(e®e®«.^.'5“.!-“°^ i 

small tannery. The Secretary-.c|#^?«?.i}f vetoed th 

Wei expert 

.there was not much to be taugbt'^ the.tepert "taim , I 'whuld^e moi 
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profitable to aim at improving leather tanned and dressed for use in India and 
that the school should be worked as a small tannery where the greater part of 
the two years’ course would be devoted to practical work in tanning, currying 
and dressing and to chemical checks in the laboratory. A leather trade SMOol 
has accordingly been established at Washermanpet. It is fully equipped witli 
modern machinery and is run partly as a school and partly as a model tannery. 

The departure of the leather' expert interfered with the successful working 
of the school in the first two years of its existence, but the number of students 
is increasing every year and useful research is being done at the school into 
the properties of various tan stuffs which have not hitherto been used. 

Successful leather schools have been established at Caivnpore and Nagpur, 
where improved boot making is taught. 

367. The institutions for the training of artisans have been described in (iw) artisan 
the preceding paragraphs. This instruction is included even in the engineer- training. 
ing colleges, much more in the technical schools. ^ Indeed many of these, such 

for example as the small schools in Bengal mentioned in paragraph 352, are 
as much artisan schools as intermediate schools or even more so and admit a 
large number of artisans provided with stipends by government or the district 
boards. In Bihar and Orissa there are 21 artisan schools, including the East 
Indian Railway school at Giridih and the school attached to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works at Sakchi. These two institutions carry the instruction rather 
beyond the artisan stage. There are schools of similar standards elsewhere. 

F . — Schools of Art. 

368. The schools of art in India are largely industrial institutions. InstiMions. 
There are nine such schools with 1,695 pupils, costing nearly three lakhs a 

year. . 

The principal schools are those at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow 
and Lahore. 

The Madras school has depaitinents of wood-work, carpet wearing, metal work, 
jewellery, modeUing, engraving, lacquer work and special painting. It attempts to 
attract the children of artisans and has latterly been more successful in doing so. The 
Sir lamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School of Art at Bombay, together with the Beay Art 
■Workshops and the Sir George Clarke Technical Laboratory and Studios, offers instruc- 
tion in drawing and painting, architecture, pottery (see paragraphs 350 and 350), 
engraving, copper and brass work, gold and silver work, house decoration, carpet weaving, 
carpentry, wood carving, embossing of copper and brass, stone carving and iron. A 
second institution called the School of Drawing and Design, was established by govern- 
ment in 1915 at Ahmedabad. It teaches drawing, painting, pictorial design, workshop 
drawing end industrial design. The School of Art, Calcutta, has, in addition to the 
elementaiy department, industrial, draftsman, teachers’ and fine arts departments. The 
School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow, opened just' before the quinquennium, teaches 
art, art painting, decorative design, draftsmanship, house decoration, cabinet construc- 
tion, ornamentm heavy metal work and gold and silver-smiths’ work. The subjects 
taught at the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, are veiy similar and a speciality is 'made of 
the classes for teaching instructoiu of drawing and carpentry, nrtistio cotton-printing 
and photo-mechanical processes. ' 

The arrangement of courses in these schools varies; but a typical course, 
which prevails in some, is two years’ elementary instruction mainly in drawing 
followed by three years’ special instruction in the branch which the pupu 
selects. 

369. The admirable work which these schools are doing is perhaps not The aim of 
always a,ppreciated. The name suggests to some that they are mainly schools the sdmls. 
of drawing and painting, and there is an impression that these subjects are 

taught upon western lines and lend no encouragement to the further develop- 
ment of Indian art. This is not the case. "Whatever may have been the policy 
in the past, these schools now are attempting to revive the decayed artistic 
industries of the country. This work has to be done under certain difficulties. 

In the first place the preservation of Indian art has long been neglected, with 
the results, as the principal of the Lahore school says, that the educated Indian 
appears to prefer bad European .to good Indian art and affords practically no-' 
help iU'the resuscitation of his dwn'i^i'The principal of the Bombay school says 
of his'stjjdepts'of painting and modflljfig '&at they come from the same social 
class fiom lijhich university st/identS'Are dfhwh and that their eyes have been 
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iiccustomccl from early cliildliootl lo .see nalurc through the ilhistralions in 
school books ami other works, drawn areording to western conventions, witli 
the result that they ran hardly be made to iiiiilalc the style of Indian pictmcs. 
Herein tlicy merely rcdect the taste of the cidtnrod classes, whose houses are 
frequently full of Jiuropcan pictures possessing no artistic value whatever. 
Second, a return to the old Indian methods doc.s not alway.s receive encourage- 
ment from the patrons of the arts, since fhc.se arc not prepared to buy produc- 
tions of this nature. I’l'is diniculty, however, i.s not exj)criciiced in all parts 
of India and is ccrUiinly absent in IJengal. Third, with a view to teaching 
good art (which after ail is prasiiiimbly the main object, whether that art be 
denominated western, eastern or by aijy other name), it is nccessan* sofaras 
possible to discard the conventions which arc ajit to interfere with the produc- 
tion of the best form. The shorlcomings of Indian methods must be corrected 
by studies from life upon western methods. Decadent tendencies require an 
infusion of energy and atcuracy, but without undue indiicncc on the traditional 
bent of the Indian learner in tlic matter of c.ssential principles. For Indian 
art ill the proper scusc of the word is a lualler of principles and not of were 
manncr;aml, if the spirit be there and ciin lind il.strue expre.-sion. the art will 
remain Indian whatever he the medium or the Icchiiirjuc of that exprcission. 
It is equally necessary to shake off the liamnicls of western conventions wilii 
a view to placing the feel of the student upon the path of progress ami budd- 
ing up a school of living rather than of imitative art. This point is apt to be 
forgotten by critics who ob.'^erve a class of Indian students drawing from a 
luodcl ill accordance with the canons of pi-oportion, pcr.spcctivc and anatomy- 
instruction in the more modern methods of western art will here help ratner 
than hinder the Indian student. The principal of the Ijihorc scliwl savs 
that the whole system of teaching drawing in that institution has Iiccn brougnt 
into lino with western methods as they arc now, which arc much more m 
sympathy with caslcrii traditions than is (he old South Kensington system oj 
mechanical copying of nameless forms and decorative pattern charts wme 
had been rooted in the country for forty years. While therefore m-^truciio 
in drawing according to the wratern methods (if indeed that J 

be used) forms nii integral part of t he cour.se in i hesc schools, (he 
in the Madras report, is to conduct them as much as possible 
preservation of Indian art. As a matter of fact the more advaaecd ^ 
is generally allowed to follow his own bent, as in the Calcutta school, m ^ 
school the fine art department has prodneod a more di.stinelly 
painting than is found elsewhere and the works of Almtiindra ^otn t ? 
and Nanda Lai Bo-se are well known. This tendency in , „tin 

encouraged by the proximity of the splendid collection of Indian , -...i 
the Indian Museum, which permits of a comprehensive .study of thchisw 
schools of Indian painting and drawing. Others have shown distinct - 
along western methods, especially in water colours, though one of the pr 
cipais complains that the Indian artist often lacks concentration and , 
fulfil the hopes of original work of a high standar.l which his student u ) 
would seem to justify. It is difficult lo see what will be the future oe''^j.r 
ment of Indian art, especially on its pictorial side. It is not clear, 
instance, whether the style developed in Calcutta will take root and gro"'- 
the meantime, however, much may bo done by the study of old patterns shorn 
of their less pleasing conventions, and the revival of true methods through a 
return to the models aflorded by nature. An inspection of any collection or 
products of one or other of these schools, especially in wood carving, brass 
work, etc., would certainly convey the impression that no small success has 
hitherto attended the efforts made in this direction. 


370. In pursuit of the policy to develop Indian art along its natural lines 
and as the result of a conference of the principals of scliools of art held in 1907. 
a scheme of producing art pattern books was framed. The object of this scheme 
is the preservation of historic designs of various art industries by means of 
carefully prepared drawings of indigenous patterns. _ The work has involved 
considerable labour, the artists employed travelling into remote parts of the 
country in search of good esampl®.' - Sets of palest have a&eady been 
produced dealing with silver w;ork in Bengal and Assa,m,Mvory carving in 
Bengal, metal work and decomte'd cotton's in Madras. The publication of 
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a third book for Madras is under consideration; it \vill deal with minor 
industries such as ornamental weaving, ivory, horn and tortoise-shell work. 


VI. — Industrial schemes and their result. 

371. While instruction in engineering in India is now proceeding on fixed Industrial 
and regular lines, the foregoing description might, so far as industrial educa- sclieitnes. 
lion is concerned, seem to* indicate a mass of more or less useful institutions 
organised on no concerted iilan. It is true that industrial education has not 

yet passed the empirical stage. But the institutions enumerated, though 
some of them no doubt in the first instance grew up in a haphazard fashion, 
mainly represent the crj^stallised residue (the unkind might be tempted to say 
the disjecta membra) of a number of carefully cousidered schemes. If the 
residue is small and if many of the component parts of those schemes have 
evaporated into air, that is merely indicative of the difficulty which involves 
the subject, the paucity of fiinds and the hesitation which naturally prevails 
in tentative enterprise-s. 

372. The first serious attemiit to organise industrial education was made 
liy Lord Curzon, who appointed a roving committee to examine the subject. 

Ihe committee suggested an apjirenticc sj'stem. The Government of 
India, disagreeing with it, advocated trade schools of -viirions grades 
and referred the matter to local Governments. Then followed a period 
of almost feverish activity. Between lfl07 and 1911 every local Government 
appointed a committee; and many schemes, involving the found.ation of schools 
of a higher grade than the trade schools contemplated by the Government of 
India, were set on foot. Some of these were too costly for immediate realisa- 
tion, others were found impracticable and had to be modified and others again 
have survived. Three of these schemes arc particularly noteworthy in the 
light of subsequent developments. 

Tho Najni Tal conforonco of 1907 recommended n dircclor of indiislrinl enquiries, 
n tcolinologicnl institute, n school of design, an experimental weaving station and a 
earpentrj* school. Portions of this scheme roalerioliscd. Diilicultics arose over ether 
portions. The local Government, after further enquiries, slightly modified the scheme 
in a resolution of 1914. Tho general result has heen the ercotion of a directorship or 
industries and the establishment of tho Lucknow and Gorakhpur technical schools, the 
Lucloiow arts and crafts school, the Pareilly earpentrj* sehool and the Benares weaving 
station. These have relieved tho college at PooEkec of the bulk of its industrial side, 
which, it was correctly judged, would flouri.sh better when divorced from the engineer 
department. But the scheme of tho Cawnnore Teebnological Institute, which was to 
form the industrial pendant to the engineering college at Boorkeo in the general scheme 
of teehnologiral studies, has encountered difficulties. First, it was felt that there was 
no room in the province for a large institution teaching the application of scicnco to 
a variety of industrial arts and that it was useless to produce trained men who would 
find no real place in the commercial sj-stem of the country and must tlicrcforo revert to 
some form of employment which did not give full value to their training. Second, the 
recruitment of a principal po«essing all the qualifications orijrinally contemplated was 
found impossible; tho services of a man of more gcnewl qualifications were accordingly 
sought, hut, om'ng to the war, could not he obtained. Hence it was decided in 1914 
that tho priinary business of the institute should he research with a view to the improve- 
ment of existing industries; and. while its laboratories have been busy, Imt little progress 
has heen made in the absence of a principal. 

_ The Ootacaniund conference of 1908 likewise lecommcndcd tho creation of a director- 
ship of industries (which has come to pass! and two kinds of institutions, one to teach 
tho performance of actual processes, tho other to tench the application of principles to 
practical purposes.^ It also made an important recommendation regarding tho tenta- 
tive pioneering of industries, on commercial lines but with the ohject of demonstration, 
iw factories conneoted with schools. Lord Jlorley negatived this proposal and stated 
that the policy which he was prepared to sanction was the expenditure of State funds 
upon faraiHarisiiig tho people with such improvements in tho metliods of production as 
modern science and the^ practice of European countries could suggest but that it must bo 
left to privato enterprise to demonstrate that these imprns-cmcnis can he adopted with 
commercial advantage, Tho Government of Jladras made a further representation re- 
garding these oidcrs. In reply Lord Crewe considered that too limited a construction 
had been placed upon (lie terms of tho orders and recognised that in certain cases 
instruct inn .in iiidnstrinl^ schools may be insufficient and may require to be .supplemented 
by practical training in workshops where the application of n4w processes can be 
demonstrated. Ho considered that there was no olijcclion to the purchase and main- 
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tenance'of experimental plant for the purpoae of demonstrating the advantages of 
machinery or new processes and for aseerlaining the data of production. 

In the meantime two impoi-tant schemes were put forward for the development of 
industrial education. One was for the establishment of State apprenticeships in Madras 
city. The idea of State apprenticeships has been dropped, but the scheme has borne 
fruit in the establishment in Madras of a government trade school, where continuation 
classes are provided for apprentices and worlonen in the employ of different firms. The 
school opened with classes in plumbing and mechanical engineering and the results of 
the past year’s work were so encouraging that additional classes in electric wiring, 
machine drawing and other subjects have since been added. The other scheme was for 
the development of the Board Technical Institute at Madura. The institute was taken 
over by Government and a now institute is in course of constructiou. The institute will 
be divided into three sections— weaving, dyeing and mechanical engineering. 

The'histoiw of affairs in Bengal is mainly of later date, though it originates with 
two events which took place in the previous quinquennium or even earlier. One .was 
the proposal, first mooted in 1905, to remove the engineering college from its site at 
Sibpur, which was emphatically reported as ualiealthy, to Eanchi. The other was an 
industrial conference which took place at Dacca in 1909 and proposed the formation of a 
department of industries for Eastern Bengal and Assam and a central institute at Dacca 
with demonstration factories. This scheme was generally approved by the Government 
of India. The sale of the Sibpur site to the Calcutta Fort Trust was settled, and 
preparations began at Banchi for the housing of the engineering college and its technolo- 
gical department. But Banchi is not a centre of industries, and the Government of 
Badia, before referring the matter to the Secretary of State, asked whether the technologi- 
cal department could suitably be established in Calcutta. The re-partition of Bengal 
took place in 1912 and the Imperial Secretariat in Calcutta was left vacant. A com- 
mittee framed an elaborate proposal for the technological institute in this building at a 
capital cost of over 10 lakhs and a recurring cost of 51 lakhs. In the same year tlie 
Dacca Dniversity scheme was set on foot and tlie committee which report^ on it 
recommended the inclusion of an engineering college to cost nearly 7 lakhs capital 
and over one lakh recurring. Thus Calcutta would have its technological institute and 
Dacca its college of engineering together with the industrial factories proposed in 1909. 
But the idea of the removal of the engineering college from Sibpur aroused some local 
feeling in Calcutta, a resolution on the subject was moved in the Bengal Legislative 
Council in 1914 and the local Government undertook not to settle tlie question until 
tlie Boyal Commission on the Public Services in India had considered the subject of tlie 
training of engineers. Th.e sanitary conditions of Sibpur are now undergoing w-m- 
vestigation. As to the industrial side of the question, the committee which consid^d 
the Calcutta technological institute scheme had recommended the appointment of two 
directors of industries, one in western, the other in eastern Bengal, _ and both subpidinate 
to the_ director of public instruction of Bengal.' The Bengiil District Admimsteation 
Committee of 1913 upset this recommendation and thought that there should he one 
director of industries, that expert managers from Europe should he engaged who woum 
carry out demonstration enterprises under his supervision, and that industrial develop- 
ment and education (as apart from technical) should he removed from the contool oi 
the department of public instruction. Finally Mr. Swan was deputed to report on lUMS- 
tries in Bengal, and, in 1815, the local Government asked for the appointoent ra a 
^ director of industries who would work under the commercial department. Ihis omc r 
has not yet been appointed. 

The characteristic of the 10 years previous to the present (}uinquenEiuni 
was the initial -formation of" schemes. The discussions which took pjRC® 
immediately before and during the present quinquennium were either, like- 
that in the United Provinces whicli culminated in the resolution^ of 1914, 
revisory of previous schemes or, like the Atkinson-Dawson and Morison.' Com- 
mittees and the schemes put forward in Bengal, centred round particular 
institutions or (special aspects of the subject. 

in 373 . industrial education in India has hitherto attained only a limited 
the my of measurexif success. The reasons for this, partly as elicited from certain of the 

imuslnal Directors by the Indian Industrial Commission now sitting, appear to be m 

education. follows. First, a competent directing and controlling agOTcy is too often 
lacking. Financial and other difficulties militate against tee employment of 
.permanent inspectors. The attractions of business deter indnstnal experts 
from accepting the limited career afforded under government employ, or if 
they accept, make them ready to relinquish' it. This remark applies to the 
agency of higher instruction as weH 'as!^ to teat of direction. Second, the 
industrial schools are limited' in^ 4 heiT:,’scope and m tee minor schools the 
teachers are often ilI-qualified,'ilI-Pfu'djaRd‘aversnfrom practical demonstr,*!- 
tion, Third, the schools often fail to attract tee right type of student Tlie 
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better class student prefers the safe and conventional career of a high school 
and a college, followed by the chance of government employ or the possibility 
of success in a learned profession. If there were existing business concerns, 
for a position in which a student could qualify himself by education, he might 
be expected to choose a technological institute. But this is often not the case, 
and it is too much to expect the student himself to create his business. The 
craftsman class is beginning to frequent the schools in greater number but 
hesitate to take full advantage of them owing to a fifth consideration. This 
is that their aim, though it nas often been defined, still lacks absolute clear- 
ness. The school may prepare the artisan for the prosecution of an industry 
as it at present exists. But this instruction can be more effectively obtained 
by home-teaching. It may teach him advanced methods, dependent on power 
rather than hand, etc. But it would not pay the craftsman to employ such 
means, even if he possessed the necessary capital. It may attempt to give a 
widOT and more thoroi^h training. But the demand is limited, the boy 
requires only the specialised craft, and, while he can learn this quickly from 
his father, it appears to him waste of time to spend a longer period at school. 

Sixth, so long as the idea persists despite proofs to the contrary, that theore- 
tical knowledge should qualify a student to stand at once on the Hgher steps of 
the industrial ladder, without the laborious trial of apprenticeship and 
practice’ it will continue to depreciate industrial education in the eyes of the 
student and to damage the industrial student in the eyes of the public, 

Finally, there is the continual lack of funds. The popular cry is for the 
expenditure of more and more money on technological education. But such 
schemes are not always ready, or, if ready, easy of realisation in view of (M- 
culties of staffing, etc. The cry for more high education of a literary type is 
equally insistent and much easier to satisfy. The rising flood of secondary 
schools and colleges sweeps away the funds before they can be secured for the 
development of industrial instruction. Hence arises hesitation regarding 
large outlay on this object, especially in view of the just though less clamant 
demands for mass education. ' 

374. These are the difficulties, expressed in their extreme form. On the T/ie measure 
other hand, no one who, visited the technical and art schools of India, twenty, acfiievement. 
ten or even five years ago and who revisits them again to-day, could fail to be 
struck by signs of remarkable improvement. The staff is better qualffied, the 
equipment is often as good as can be shown by similar schools in other 
, countries — sometimes better. A more suitable class of students is attracted, 
whether from the middle or the craftsman communities. Practical work more 
and more dominates the curricula. Above all, there is a good spirit in these 
schools, and work goes with a will. The picture therefore, altWgb not so 
rosy as one would wish, is by no means hopeless. The various projects 
described in the preceding paragraphs may appear to have ended (save in &e 
United Provinces) in but little achievement. But the path of industrial 
education must necessarily be beset by the clash of opinions, obscured by many 
blind alleys and streTO with many failures. Out of what may appear a welter 
of conflicting schemes order is gradually and with difficulty shaping itself. 
Organisation is improving. Thanks to the growth of properly staffed depart- 
ment^ of industry, the formation of committees and the utilisation of expert 
opinion and business experience, the institutions are adapting themselves 
to cater for prrounding industries. Some of them, notably the ’Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, the schools in the United Provinces, the railway 
technical school at Lahore, the schools of art and others, are undoubtedly 
doing good service. Instruction is growing more practical and the necessity 
for this is coming to be publicly realised. The work turned out is increasing in 
- excellence. On the artistic side better ideals are placed before the students. 
Employment is generally forthcoming, though this is not invariably the 
case. Even if sCme indefiniteness of aim .still exists, the schools are coming to ' 
realise in detail the requirements of the craftsman and consequently tiiey’ 
jirove more attractive to his children. With an Industrial Commission now 
considering this among other problems,- no prophecy can be attempted as to 
future developments pi industrial' education in India. ^On one point how- 
ever oan-be no doubt. ,, This is the dependence of industrial education 
in India for its efficacy and of industrial development for its succes'a upon the 
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.work of the common primarj' and secondary schools. Improvement in these 
institutions will lay the most solid foundation for improvement in special 
institutions. Mr. flomell emphatically voices this when he says, “My own- 
view is that until m have laid the foundations of a reasonably efficient sj^tem 
of primary and secondary schools we ought to scrutinise most jealously every 
impee that it is proposed to spend in the field of university and higher technical 
education.” 


OHAPTEK XIII. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


I.— General. • 

376. The training of teachers is naturally divided into English anJ 
vernacular. Trained teachers of English serve in secondary schools; trained 
teachers of vernacular serve mainly in primary but to some extent also in 
secondary schools. 

Teachers of English are trained for the most part in special' colleges, 
which prepare candidates for university or departmental examinations. The 
courses vary accordingly as they are framed for graduates or undergraduates. 
Teachers of vernacular are tra;ined in normal-schools or in training classes. 
The latter impart a less complete training. 

This general organisation is more or less followed in the majority of 
provinces, with local features which will be described later. In Madras and 
Burma, however, the system conforms less nearly to this type and the distinc- 
tion between English and vhrnaculat training institutions is less marked, n 

376. Nearly all the colleges and nearly half the training schools are 
maintained by government. An almost equal number of schools are.main- 
tained by boards. Only four colleges and 74 schools are under private 
management. 

377. As stated in paragraph 95, the larger provinces often have special 
inspectors of normal schools, who sometimes nlso inspect European schools. 

II.~Figures of institutions and pupils. 

378. The total number of institutions in India, for men and women, has 
risen from 587 to 816; that of students in them from 13,425 to 19,396. 1“®“' 
tutions for men have increased from 500 to 702 and male students from 11,81* 
to 16,583. Institutions for women have increased from 87 to 114 and female 
students from 1,618 to 2,813. Attendance is 90-6 per cent, as against 87'2 per 
cent, in 1911-12. 

Among male students, the largest number is drawn froiu non-Brahniaii 
Hindus (6,745), next come Brahmans (4,676) and then Muhammadans (2,933). 

' The distribution by provinces is shown in supplemental tables 127 to 131 
and 134 to 138. 

In point of institutions, the United Provinces heads the list with 299. 
This represents an increase of 163 over the figure of 1912, due to the opening 
of a niunber of small training classes. Bdngal and Bihar and Orissa come 
next with 139 and 133, larg^' made up of gwra-training schools. Madras 
has 125— -an increase of 39. Bombay and the Punjab have 43 and 32. The 
numbers in the other provinces are small, in no case exceeding twelve. 

In point of students, Madras stands easily first with 6,784 and an increase 
1312 of 2,412. Next are Bengal and the United Provinces, with 2,689 
and 2,643, but with this difference’ that the number in the former province lias 
increased by only 105 and that in the latter by 1,288. Bihar and Orissa and 
iJombay show 2,382 and 2,178 students,, the inci’ease in Bombay amounting 
n I’nnjab there are'li446— an'ihcrease of 671 since’1012. The 

central Provinces has 781, Burma; f07^Affiam 516 and the North-West 
Prontier Province 75 • • ■ - - . ■ 
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Still surer ways of judging the progress of diSerent provinces are the 
comparisons of expenditure made in the next paragraph and of trained to un- 
trained teachers in paragraph 383. The latter comparison shows that, 
among the larger provinces, the Punjab, the TJnited-'Provinces and Madras 
liave made the greatest numerical progress, while the North-West Frontier 
Province and the minor administrations also have satisfactory percentages 
of trained teachers. 

Z Z Z. — Eaypenditure. 

370. The total expenditure on all training institutions has risen from Expenditure. 
R21,66,007 to R33,89, 790— that on institutions for men from S17,7C,193 to 
R27,36,954 and that on institutions for women from B3,89,914 to E6,52,836. 

During the quinquennium small imperial grants were allotted wholly 
or partially for training. At the close of the period, a further recurring 
grant of 30 lakhs was announced, to take effect in 1917-18, for the training 
and the pay of teachers. 

The e.xpenditure in each province, its ratio to the total direct 
expenditure on education and the amount expended on training per head of 
tlie school population in public institutions, are as follows : — 
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education. This circular was followed by the announcement of the 30 lakhs 
grant. 

Considerable improvements had already been efiected. New institutions 
have been opened, courses re-adjustgd and stipends raised. But no improve- 
ment in the training institutions can be effective unless the prospects of the 
teachers’ profession are sufficient to attract an adequate number of candidates 
of the proper stamp. The increase in the pay of staff, especially of trained 
staff, which has already been described, is in part responsible for a readier 
flow of prospective teachers into the institutions. In Madras the applications 
for admission generally far exceed the number of vacancies, though the quality 
of the applicants still leaves a good deal to be desired. In the Punjab, there 
were 481 applications at the Central Training College, Lahore, of whom only 
149 could be admitted, nor, save in one division, has there been any dearth of 
candidates for vernacular training in that province. In Bihar and Orissa the 
demand for admission to the first grade training schools is very great. The 
Bhagalpur school accommodates only 75 students whilst the average number 
of applicants seeking admission during the three years of its existence has 
been 250. In the North-We-sb Frontier Province also a large proportion of 
the applicants had to be refused for -want of accommodation. 

383. Nevertheless, the number of trained teachers in most provinces is 
still inadequate. This is shown in detail in general table IX and in per- 
centages in the table below. 
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The inferences to be drami frozn this table have already been stated in 
paragraph 378. ^ It is remarkable that in Bengal, where secondary education 
is so "widespread, the percentage of trained secondary teachers should be 
negligible. Till a comparatively recent date, no facilities for English trained 
teachers existed there. 


384. The magnitude, of the problem may also be seen by considering tJic 
number of trained teachers required and the annual out-turn. 
present 93,409 teachers of English and of classical langnagw and IH?.* 
teachers of vernacular, or a total of 280,738. If the wastage he 
6 per cent, per annum, the training institutions 
teachers a year. The number actually under training m ^ p, o 
for many of these is of two or even more years. Th® 
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examination from colleges or secondary training ',v,is 
and of those who passed from primary tramin^^ frnrhere he ^ 
of 11,484. Hence there is an annual defici * 
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required for Iccpping up llic sui»l)ly of tciU-Iiorfi of Iviiglisli, of 1 ,82S for keeping 
mi Umt of tcnclicrs of vcvntioumr ami of o.SfiO for (ho tola! supply. Over ana 
aeovo (his. (lie numluT alrojuly (raliiofl is only .'10.4^0 iu (he ojikp of (earlier.'! of 
English, m.CSO in (ha( of K’aclu'C.'. of viM iiaeiilar and Ro, 1(1!) in the total. 
ITence, in addition to the .supply of wastaqo, (horo is heavy lec-ivay to !» made 
up. aniounling respectively to fl*2.fl2!), 12!I.'(110 and l!)2.r)0!) untrained teachers 
under each of (he three heads. The Governinoul of India, as already stated, 
favour conccu(.ration upon the repair of wiiatngu and provision for CKjiansion. 
Tlic recent iinjicrial grant may he expected to pi-odiice considerahlc results, .is 
regards both the increase of fncllitie.s and the formation of a permanent and 
contented profession. Wlielher the ideal of every teacher a trained teacher 
is attainable deuends largely on the finnncc.s of the future. For the present, 
all that can he done is (n go on iiu-rrasing tlm perrentage of qualified teachers 
as fast ns possible and to trust iliat. where untrained men mu'st still be employed, 
they will at least benefit from the (rjHlition created liy an increased nuralicrof 
(rained colleague.'!. 

385- Jnformalion regarding' jjmiilwijpns and lour-ses is .^iven separately 
for English and vernacular (i-aining institutions. Hut it will be convenient 
to note iicre the general trend of olmuge.s in the coiir.'Cs and the i^'slem of 
stipends wliicli is common to lioth "raiic.*!. Where cliangc.s have occurred in 
the courses they have been in the direction of .‘spcci.ilisition and a more 
practical form of training. The Univcrsilic.s of Madras and the Punjoh and 
to some extent Allahalmd permit of such specialisation. In Madras the 
department lias ntfempted to tiuin teacheii! more directly than heretofore for 
their work in .schools, wliilc .spccialmation has been facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a better qualified staff. The IJomhay rc])oi'l notc.s (he introuuctioa 
of advanced drawing and clay-modelling, nature studv, school gardening and 
ii' L training js also tauglit at (he colleges in Madras and 

Allahabad and in sonic other instiliilion.s. In llnrma the new rcgnlntion'i 
constitute a pronouncement in favour of sequence of teaching, a higher 
standard of general cdncalion combined with shorter training being nwr 
required in the case of some of the eoiirse.*. A innt ter for considers/fon is (he 
mioTt PCTi^ of^ training ordinarily pre-'-cribed, especinllv for tato o[ 
Jtnglish. This is regretted in some quarters; and Mr. Fichey has nolninA 
that during a one year s course, which ineludes a groat deal of thcottW 
study , sufficient time cannot he found for nctnnl jiractice in teaching. 

It is also worth noting that a practising or demonstration school if ^ 
mvanable accompaniment of training instituiions of all kinds in Indio- 
Either a special scliool is started close to the iiustitiitioii, or arrangement i» 
made for the utilisation of one or more neighbouring schools for this purpose, 
or botli plans are followed. 


380. Teachers or students uiulcvgoing tr.ainiug ordinarily receive either 
the pay of their post or a stipend. Tlicse are given either by'the government 
or by the employer. The government stipends iiave to some -extent been 
raised during the quinquennium ns they were iiisuOlcient in some provinces 
to attract students. The variation in rates is considerable, higher stipends 
being ordinarily given in places where it is difficult to find persons of the 
proper qualifications. The highest stipend in 'institutions of the collegiate 
grade is given in the Central Provinces, where a graduate receives R45 a 
month and an undegraduate R30. In Madras the .scale runs from 3R15 (o 
K35 in special cases. ■ In Bengal, the united Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
the rate is B20 for a graduate, E'l® for an undergraduate, in the Puniab 
the rate varies from R12 to B15 and RIB acrordrag as the student is in tlie 
junior or senior Anglo-vernacular class or in tlie Bachelor of Teachinff clns'^ 
As regards schools, the scale generally riuis from Ko to Bio, though stadents 
preparing in schools to he Secondary teariiers in Madras receive Bl2 Tn the 
eastern provinces' (lie-stipend given in "fimt grade training schools is often 
lower. than that giveii'in the inferior ■ training scluwls caHed i^t/ri/.traininLr 
schools. The rate . in the. fonner -ins ^lons in;^Bibar ahd Ori^n 
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will swiuveli rate of pay moderately commensurate with liis age. The student 
in a j/«rj<-traiuiiig school is usually already an pmpio}ee and may be a lamily 
man of some age; he has little to look forward to save the small pittance 
obtainable at a primary school ; hence he must be attracted to and supported 
at the training school. 

A student is ordinarily required to serve as a teacher for a certain period 
under penalty of refunding the cost of his training or his stipend. 

V. —English Training Institutions. 

387. Colleges for the training of teachers of English number 15 and their Instilntions 
students 765. This, however^ does not exhaust the full number of institutions 
which train teachers of English, since some are classed as schools and. may 
contain vernacular as well as English classes. 

The following brief description of institutions indicates the main changes 
which have taken place during the quinquennium. It deals only with colleges 
for men. Those for women are described in chapter XIV. 

Tciicliers’ College at Saidapet near Madras is a successful institution of long standing. 

'Die niiiount of practical tcacliiiig work arranged for tlie studenls is said to be inadequate. 

The .students road for the licentiate of tcaehing offered by the Madras University. A 
class lor the same couisc has been opened at St. Joseph’s College, Trichiuopoly ._ The 
increasing demand for licentiates has led government to airaiigc for the re-opening ol 
the Bajabmundn' Training College. The number of bpcoudary training classes lias 
risen from four to five and of higlici elemcntaiy fi«ni lU to 21. The seLuiidui^ Training 
College at liombay has no building of it.s own and is licld in two class-rooms of the 
Elphinstoue lligb School, with accommodation for only 34 students. Most of these 
have alieady been employed in gnvernincnt schools as probationers for a ycui — an airiiuge- 
moiil which the principal deprecates. Nor is the principal sati'.ficd (hat all tlie 
candidates at the examination (which in liombay is a deimilinental lesl) desem tlie 
success which they ncliiove on paper. The whole question of the extension of facililies 
to teacheis in privately managed schools is engaging the attention of the department. 

In Iknyal thei'c are three colleges, the David llaio College, Cnlcnttii, and the Dacca 
Training College (both goiernuiont institutions) and (Lo London Missionary Society’s 
College, Calcutta (aided). .Vll tluee colleges aie alBliatcd to the Uuiveisity of Calcutta, 
tlio first two for the degree of baeheloreliip of tcaoliing. For the two government 
institutions the accommodation is inadequate and a now silo lias been selected for each: 

The Hare College teaches the 11. T. course, the Dacca CoHeijc the B. T. mid I.. T. 
courses, and the ilissioii College the L. T. course. Tlio iiuinbcrs in these institutions 
are 27, 68 and 7, respectively. The details of the courses, which are laid down by the 
university, nro said to be very imposing and too comprehensivo in ebameter, and nltbough 
adiiiiicd in some quarters, are open to serious criticism. The work conscqucuUy 
suffeis from superficiality. 7/ir Unrted Prorinccs has two colleges— one at Allahabad 
which trains graduates for the university licentiate oi tcacliiiig and another opened 
before the quinqueiuiiuiii at Lucknow for tlie training of uiidei graduates in a depiiit- 
incnlal course. A tliird is coulenijilated at Agra. The existing colleges aro doing 
useful work, though the former attracts mainly holdois of third class degrees and nt 
tho latter stipends have had to lie rai‘ed to R15. In the Punjab the univeisily offers a 
degree of bachelor of leaching for those who, having obtained a degree in arts, read 
for one yc.ar in a training college. Tho department also offers n senior Anglo-vcinaculnr 
course of ono year to those who have at least studied up to a degree, or have jiasscd the 
intermediate and the junior Auglo-vcrnaculn examinations. Tho only institution 
which tenches lliese eoursos is the Ontial Training College nt Lahore. This is a huge, 
jiopular college, with botli English and vevnacuuir classes. " It still remains,” says 
the report, "the only source of supply for English trained teachci.s for tho senior classes 
of high schools, and for the liighcr grade of vernacular Icacliers.” But it is'uuable to 
receive tho laige iiumhei of a]iplicnnls for admission and a .second training college is 
contemplated at Tullundiir. It.s opening was postiwiied owing to tho war. But it is 
iioped to make a iieginin'iig with the leceiit iinperial grant. In the incantime, a junior 
Anglo-veniaoulnr class has been opened at tho Islainin College, Lahore, (ho course being 
• a dcpiirimoiital one of two years foriiiatriculatcs; and four local classes for the training 
of iiiatiiculatcs hove recently heeii attached to high seliohls. These last have trained 
LjO sindoiits; but tho vnhio of the training is said lo bo diibiou.s. Itiirma posscssc.s no 
college for teaching the university courso, biitsomo of tlio noimal' schools train Anglo- 
vornaoiilar (oaclicrb — to the number of 183 nulcs^nnd 124 females. At the beginning 
of the qui(|ucniiiiim Bihar anil Or/s«' ■ pos«es.scd li liaining college; but it tnnghl only 
lip to the licentiate .of teacliing of tho University ofColculta and contained but twelve 
students. ^sA large scheme u-as formulated and carried into effeel in most of its ersen- 
tiahs during..tlio iierlod..' Tlio college is no.W adequately liotisod, offers tho bnclielorsbip 
of teaching epuise and in 1816 .admilted .10 shulenhs. But the war necessitated a 
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curtailment in the number of stipends; and the college has hithei'to confined itself 
almost solely to toining government employees. The Jubbulpore Training College in 
the Central Provinces was opened just before the quinquennium. It prepares graduates 
for the licentiate of teaching of the University of Allahabad and undergraduates for a 
departmental diploma. Assam has no provision for teachers of English, save a 
resemtion of 19 vacancies a year at the Dacca Training College. In 1916 the 
formal School at Peshawar in the North-West Frontier Province was transformed into 
a training college by increase of the staff and addition of a junior Anglo-vernacular 
training class. 

The other administrations possess no facilities of their own and depend 
for their supply upon the institutions named above. Institutions for train- 
ing women teachers are described in paragraph 435. 

388. The staff of a training college ordinarily consists of one or more 
members of the Indian educational service together with members of the pro- 
vincial and subordinate services. 

389. As will already have been observed, the courses are of two kinds— 
university and departmental. All universities save Bombay have instituted 
such courses, leading up to degrees or diplomas, for those who have previously 
obtained an ordinary degree. The University of Calcutta also ofiers a course 
for those who 'have passed the intern^ediate. Departmental courses are 
ordinarily (save in Bombay) intended for those whose academic qualification 
is lower than the degree. 

The Madras university course for tbe licentiate of teaching is of one year’s duraiiuii 
and comprises human physiology, psychology, the nature of knowledge, the method of 
teaching English and any one of the several special groups of subjects, and practical 
training. It was lightened during the quinquennium by the omission of the history iit 
education as a separate subject and tbe relegation of the methods of teaching young 
children from the compulsory t» the alternative list. The departmental course for 
secondary training schools is intended for those who have passed the matriculation, or 
an equivalent examination or who hold the secondary school leaving certificate. It also 
is of one year and is of a practical character, involving instruction in organisation, 
discipline and moral training and tencliing. The departmental course in Somhay is 
of one year. The students are not encouraged to study general educational problems 
save in connection with the history of education— especially that of Indian education ; 
and tlie only books prescribed are one on educational reformers and- another on psycho- 
logy. General reading is encouraged and courses of lectures are delivered on school equip- 
ment and method. Weekly essays,' black board drawing, phonetics, elocution, model and 
criticism lessons complete the course. In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the Calomtu 
university course is followed in the case both of graduates and of undergraduates, llm 
deg ree of bachelor of teaching can be taken a year or more after the completion of an 
orainary degree and includes the theoiy and practice of teaching in relation to menta 
and moral science, method and management, the history of educational ideas aM an 
educational classic. A candidate must also have undergone a course of practical train 
ing for six months at a training school or have served as a teacher for a year, n 
addition to written papers, a practical test in teaching forms part of the examination. 
The course for the licentiate in teaching is similar, save that the history of edurationn 
ideas is not prescribed and that it comprises study in modem English. Mr. Hornell 
writes as follows about the Calcutta courses, " the details of the courses as laid down 
are very imposing. They have, in fact, been much admired in America, but they arc 
open to serious criticism on practical grounds, as experience covering nearly a decade 
has shown. Considering the marked difference which in the majority of cases exists 
between the mental calmre of graduates and that of men whose general education has 
come to an end at the intermediate stage the courses laid down, for the degree and foi 
the diploma are too much on a level. Tbe aim of tbe highey course should be not only 
to secure that the B. T. is equipped as a competent class teacher, but also to secure that 
he^ understands the principles of teaching, the classification and discipline of school 
children, the organisation’ and purpose of games and other kinds of physical exercise, 
the control of a small office and that ho has a sound conception of the purpose and 
organisation of educational machinery in a modern State. The aim of the lower course 
should be mueh less ambitious, namely, to equip an assistant master in a high school 
to do the work'of a class teacher thoicughly' well and to obey instructions in all other 
branches of school "work with intelligence.” .-He also says that the courses are far too 
coraprehenshn in vie.w of the fact that tli'e period allotted does not really cover iiioic 
than eight months,' several "weeks of which "have to be spent in convincing ^udents 
tiiat they are not heaven-born teachers.’! .-Tlie Jlistory of _ education as prescribed for 
the B. T. is nothing less than a histoiy of^civilisation, requiring in the.stndent a laiow- 
ledge of the social life of various countries, whereas ntany students come up ill-equipped 
.in the knowledge of ordi’narv .sphonl subjects such as geography. Tliq licentiate of 
teaching of the University of AUahahid is open to gradiiate.s who have puiVied a further 
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year of studj". Emplinsis is laid upon a practical test in teaelung, -and some measure 
of specialisation is permitted in tlie choice of mibjects for this test. There is also a 
departmental course for nndcrgi-adunles. A candidate for the hachelorship of teaching 
in the Punjab University must have passed the oi’dinary degree and have .studied for 
a further year the psychological, logical and ethical bases of education, tho principles 
of school management, the thcoiy and practice of teaching and the special methods 
applicable to one of these branches of study. The departmental courses arc the senior 
and junior Anglo-vemaoular. The fomer is open to tliose rvho have at least read up to 
a degree, or hare passed the intei-mediate in the first division and obtained the junior 
certificate. It is of one year’s duration and is Iwscd on the teachers' diploma' course of 
Birmingham University. The latter is open to matriculates, lasts for two 3-ears and 
comprises general ns well as professional studies, carrying the student forward 
to the standard presciibcd for the intcinu'diate. Burma does not present candidates for 
the Calcutta University examinations, but has framed courses of its own, a feature of 
which is that the candidate puisnes his ordinary studies while undergoing profccsional 
instruction. The organisation has been considerably changed during the quinquennium. 

There are throe grades of An^o-veinaoulnr certificate — the high, the middle and the 
primary. At the beginning of the quinquennium the candidate for a high certificJite 
must have passed the inatriculatinn or the high school final and liave .studied for three 
3'enr.s. Candidates for either of tlie other grades of certificates must have pa.sscd the 
middle standard and studied for two r-ears, the difference in the grade of certificate 
depending not on original qualificaticns or special courses but on the attainment of the 
candidate ns shown at examination. In IfllG the period for the high certificate course was 
reduced to two years', or, in the case of those who had prcvion$l3' passed the intermediate, 
to one year. The qualification for entering the middle ccrtificato course was raised to 
tho matriculation or high .school final and the period of training was reduced to one year. 

The regulations for the primaty certificate course remained unaltcicd. The professional 
part of each course includes general principles, methods, organisation and class manage- 
ment; psycholog}' and the history of education are added in the liigh certificate course. 

At the conclusion of the coiii-se, a candidate undeigocs the departmental test in general 
subjects (ill the case of girls the intermediate in arts of tlie Universit}- of Calcutta is 
snlisiituted for this) and practical work, and tho Educational Syndicato’s examination 
ill tho tliemy of education. The cortificale.s qualify tho holdors to tcacli in tho high, 
middle and primaiy departinciits respectively of Anglo-vornncnlar schools. There is 
also a special kindergarten certificate for girls who have passed tlie middle standard and 
studied two furlher years. In tlie Central Provinces graduates are prepared for the 
licentiate of teaching of the riiis-eisity of Allahabad, and there is also a departmental, 
course of two years for mnlriculates and intermediates. Students in tho NortlfM'r^l 
Frontier Province follow tlie I’linjah junior Anglo-vcrnaoulnr cour.so. As already stated, 

Assam lias no institution for training Icaohcis of English. 

VI. — Vernacttlar Traivimj JnstHitiovs. 

390. The figures for all training schools have risen from 57.5 to FOl Institutions, 
institutions and from 12,873 to 18 631 tludcnts. But as some of the schools 

train English teachers the figures cannot be taken as accurately measuring 
the effort in vernacular training. 

These schools fall generally into trvo classes. Normal schools are intended 
for tlie preparation of youths who liave passed the middle vernacular standard 
as teachers of vernacniars in secondary schools or as headmasters of primary 
schools. They impart a superior training e,Ktending over a period which 
varies from one to three years. Training classes or schools of a lower type 
are intended to turn out a less finished article and instruct possessors of 
middle vernacular or lower qualifications, generally through a shorter course, 
as ordinary teachers in primary schools 

391. With the exception of Madras and Burma, wliicli require separate (a) Normal 
treatment, the organisalion is f.iirly similar in the various provinces, sc/iools. 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihav and Orissa, tho 

Central Provinces and Assam .all pos-sesis nornia] schools, called in Bomba}’’ 
training colleges and in western Bengal and Bihar and Orissa first grade 
training schools. One of these is generally distributed to cjicb reveiuic 
division, though in tlie Central Provinces the’ number has now risen to seven 
and tho opening of three more is conlcmplafed. The course is usually of one 
or two years’ duration but in-\vcstcrn Bengal if is of three years. There is 
an arrangement pceuliar to the. Punjab whereby a .student,’ who has uiidor- 
gonc a year’s study in a' norm’al scliool'and has passed in tlie first division, may 
proceed t&'the Central Training College iiir further instruction in tlie senior 
vcrnncnl.Tr class during another year. Such men are employed in tlic middle 
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♦Icpartmcnii of Anj'let-M'niiti’Hlnr it>. triiclici-h of l’r*hi, PerHifOi and 

.'•t'li'iK'O. Ill addition to tin* two ili\i*ional noitnnl *> liiydi?, A‘«>v.itn lias Hm'S! 
schools for tlic Iniiitini; of P-aoluM- in the- (inru. Khio-i, dnintia, Ltwlmi bi:*! 
Xnga liill.s. Tlin NDrthAVp'i rnniiicr Province hn*; a normal f. r 
vcrnticnlnr teachers nllacltrd t« the tratnin;* colh'p- nml a. ni.niial Kilifyil vvn-. 
npeiu'd during tlie qulmiticnniiiin at Ajmer-Merwiiru for the t»,>;srherp of thf:! 
province and of HUiicof the snrruundiiig Native ^’tall'“• 

(b) Tfainm ’dlhi. The lovver fotm »t veitMuiliti traimiij; iietitutiotw is ma rotiiid in 

efa(tt;cs. the Centra! Proviiiti'.> or in the NortleWi'-t rronticr I^rovime. Tn As<at,i 
it exists only in the shape of ivv«i * la-'-*-- ntta.-h'‘«l to the two major nonarc 
schools. In Itomhay, the t'niied rrovim*-., aiel tlmriinjahthprenrelraitiir.^- 
elasM's separate fioin the notmal •elioij* juhI orditiBrilv attaihcd to niidtii* 
veniucular selasds. Itengal and Uumr and Ori* a have « wirh-iprcad ewSef.i 
of ijnru and mm/WZ/'i-trainini! 'ihit-ih-. 

The syslciu of attaching iraininu ela>- e.- to middle tehtyils laid fallen ini' 
disrcnute.’e-ipceially in llie ('witt.il I'n.vintD .ami A«4in wtmre, having pre- 
viously ijcen mod to a ii(n‘.idcr.i!de extent, it v\a>. alwlished' The tm^aily of 
training a large nnnils'r of |»rim:try tiM.-her*. has however It'd t/* iPi tvintlnuaii< *• 
or re.s«scitation in the thri’c prie,in‘ r ite ntioued in the pfisedlng paragraph, 
and in the linifed I'lovinci-s it Im-, proved *<i }.m«v<sf(d fliat the nutnls'r yJ 
■ such clashes has Ufii inweaHvi dining the pi-riod from ItiP to and prmi<* 

sion hn.s Itewi given to nane th»* nund-'i oi puj|dl-leai hcr.. in each cla?s frot.* 

(i to K It is however (.igniht.uit that the tr.unim* together with thv 
priinan* ebsscs have Ih-wi 'epuated frosn the midole r<'h'»d and plac'd un'br 
the scpamie control of a spivial in4nutor. In the I’unjah the existtwot 
.sticli c'la.ssc,s Is regal ded ns justilc'd otilv hy the ito'dl.-cient out-put of nenrai 
schools. 

The training nleKd" in lleng.d ntol Ullmr .mil (>ris'a for wras 
in ordinary prininry sclimds) or ivutHif,r (|l•.^l•her.^ of s|HS’ially ^fuhanuittiliia 
Kcluiol.s) are very nmiierinu and a divertpiiott of their dcpbrnhlewirfilio;. 
given in the ln.st (piimpieniiial levievv. The original idea vv.i< tocjwWish a 
cheap form of irnining under vvhuh c.ich schi-il should itotnict 
teachers of the ncighlsrttrh'svd and then move on lo !,ojne other WaIUt. N* ”*'1 
head teacher iwived otdy Klff .'itid arrangements for sujiervi'-ion wite 
diflicult the results jiMVed mis.itisfnctorj-. Nor was it foimci tKiv-'iliw b 
carry into practice the pcnpatctic nature' of tluvo schools; ami tiiPl'J®*^^’® 
arose of locating one at some ivntr.d jdaiic in c.ich ‘inh-division. During 
ijuinf|nenninin ending ItHtJ two sejiarate schemes of refonii were slarten m 
vvcslern and eastern licngnl. In the former province it was decided to 
ply the niimlKT of .‘sdiools so that wch Mih-division should (mvsixis two, wnw 
the limit of mimhers in eacli scln^l was raised tij 10, In eastern Deiigalonttip 
other hand a system of iwieentnitiou vv.n.s pursued hy the wilnrgement of t^ 
existing schools in the first tiistnave to tO pupils each. Hut a fvirtlicr sdieiae 
vva.s forinnlnted and sanctioned in llUiti to raise the nunila'r in each school to 
‘to and to provide an improved st.aff witli headma.stcrs in the stihordinate 
t'lhumtional service. Nlr. llorncll states that the sy.slctn instituted in western 
Bengal imist he coiulenmed alike in it.s working n'ml its resiilt.s. Tt ha,s been 
decided that the. sy.steni for the entire pre-sidenev of Bengal mn.st follow in its 
maui features that of the eastern distriWs. A proposal ha.s accordingly wen 
made to erect, a substantial imilding in caeh sub-division and to employ a lieaJ- 
master in the sulmrdinale service, The average pay of which is aliout JlOO, nml 
two teachers in the veniucular te.acjicrs’ service, for which atravernge pay of 
lUO is projioscd. 

Madras syslem. 3fl3. As regards Madras and Biirnin. it has already liecn c.xplained that 
the dcinaicalion bet ween English and vernacular in Madras is not clear. In 
order that the organisation of a training school in that prasideno)* may he 
understood, it should be explained tlmtiilic six top classes in an ordinary higli 
schjxil are called forms, tlio lowest being numbered I and tlic highest VI. A 
training school /consists of tliree departments or any One or two of them. 
These are the secondary, higher elcmchtaio' and lovver clementoiy departments. ‘ 
Pupils admitted to the first must, have passed at least tho matriculation or 
■ ;.hoId a secondary school leaving certificate. ' They undergo ji. purely tixihuical 
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course in-Englisli for one year and become teadiers in secondary schools. The 
higher elementary department contains pupils who are deemed fit for promo- 
tion from the third form or the eighth standard, and the lower contains pupils 
who may have only completed the fifth year in an elementary school. In 
both cases the course is of two years, is given in vernacular and contains a 
hirge number of general subjects. English may be taught as an additional 
language in higher elementary departments. Teachers trained in these 
schools find employment mostly in elementarj' sdiools, although some are found 
in the lower cl^es of secondary schools. Most district boards maintain 
sessional schools where teachers are brought up to the standard of general , 
education which qualifies for admission to elementary training schools. 

^94. The vernacular course in Burma, like the Anglo-vemacular, is Burma system. 
divided into three grades, high, middle and primary. All are open to pupils 
of middle vernacular schools who have completed the work of the sixth standard 
(the highest but one). The course is of two years’ duration for a primary 
school certificate, and of three for -a middle, unless the candidate has already 
passed the seventh, or highest middle vernacular class, in which case he can 
take his certificate after two years. A student who has taken the middle 
school certificate may proceed through two more years’ study to the vernacular 
high school certificate. Thus the theory is that the student has one year’s 
extension of general knowledge and one, two or four years of special training, 
unless he has already passed the middle standard, when the year of general 
reading is not required. A lower form of preparation is afforded by the 
elementary training classes, which admit teachers who have passed only the 
primary kandard and give them one year’s training. These are considered 
to be very successful. Selected teachers and managers are also encouraged by 
bonuses to hold local classes for untrained teachers in their neighbourhood 
and to prepare them for the theoretical tests. 

395. There has been improvement in the pay of the staffs. Thus, in Staff. 

Madras, the headmasters and assistants in these schools have been placed in 

the cadres of sub-assistant inspectors and supervisors from B75 to B200 and 
from B30 to B50. The result has been that the number of graduate teachers 
in these institutions has risen from 22 to 62. The principal of a vernacular 
training college in Bombay draws B400 — 500. The Director complains that 
the posts are regarded as prizes for the most senior, not necessarily the most 
suitable, men and that the time of^he vice-principals is almost wholly occupied 
in text-book reviewng, etc. Th'& ordinary staff are dra^vn from the high 
school staff and are not necessarily picked men. In district normal schools, 
the teacher gmierally draws about JMO. Allusion has already been made to 
the pay of the teachers in ^t^ru-training schools in Bengal and the proposals 
for its improvement. The heads of first grade training schools in that 
presidency are in the provincial educational service. In Bihar and Orissa, 
the first-grade training schools were previously ill-staffed. The staff has now 
, been reconstituted with a headmaster in the provincial service (average pay 
about E314), an assistant in the subordinate service (average pay aWt B87), 
a 'pandit, a maulei and a drill master. The headmasters of ywra-training 
schools previously drew B18 a month. They have now been placed in a special 
service on B18 rising to E30. » 

s t 

396. The qualifications required for admission to schools and classes have Courses. 
been generally indicated. The duration of the courses varies in the normal 
schools from three years in western Bengal and Assam to two in the Central 
Provinces (with a third and fourth for selected candidates) and one in the 
Punjab (which however may be prolonged to two by further study for the 
senior vernacular certificate). In the training classes and lower training 
institutions it varies from six months to one or two years. Thus, in Bengal, 

the ^liw-training course is of two years unless the teacher pupil has already 
passed the middle vernacular, in which case it is one year. The courses them- 
selves ordinarily consist of some extension of" the candidate’s knowledge, 
especially where he has not passed the full middle vernacular course, the 
reading of a simple work on the principles and practice of education, a con- 
siderable amount of drill in method, actual teaching in a model school under 
supervision and special lessons in drawing, black-board writing, map' and - 

t2 
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globe-making, etc. Nature study or rural science is frequently included as 
a subject. In Madras there is a special three months’ course for this. A 
class opened at the Dacca training college for giving teachers instniction in 
nature study failed owing to the poor qualifications of the students. In the 
Central Provinces teachers trained on the agricultural farm or in agricul- 
tural colleges are attached to normal schools to undertake this work. Of the 
difficulties to be surmounted,- tlie Madras report speaks as follows. . 

“ As regards tlie metliods followed in the training schools, criticism and model lessons 
are generally suitably conducted. A weaker point in the training is the work in the 
practising section. With the existing numbers it is difficult to give the students sufficient 
practical work; nor does it appear to be sufficiently recognised that the 'practical work 
done must be thoroughly supervised, scrutinised and discussed with the 'students. The 
teaching of the subject's of general education is variously reported upon. With their - 
better sttjfe, the government are belter than the aided schools. Nature study seems to 
be the weakest subject and garden work poor. It is hoped that the revised syllabuses 
which will shortly issue and tho spodaj lectures on lural science will improve matters. 
Criticisms are also heard of the teaching of geography and the vernaculars. On the 
whole, however, real progress appears to have been made.” 



ItkemiU 

instrucUffs. 


Vll.—Speeiai forms of Training, etc. 

397. Members of the inspecting staff and others, who have not had the 
benefit of previous training, are sometimes put through short courses. Thus, 
headmasters and deputy inspectors art deputed to the Training 'College at 
Bombay in batches of three for a month. Their visits, says the report, have 
left the impression that their minds arc mostly taken up with pioblems of 
administration rather than method. The report further complains that 
hardly any teachers of Bombay city attend the lectures specially arranged 
for their convenience. Assistant deputy inspectors in that province are, in 
their appointment, sent for a month to the vernacular training colleges. , 
Sometimes, as in Assam, inspecting officers are required to pass examinations 
in various subjects, including meUiod, discipline and organisation. Various 
arrangements are also made for the training of teachers of oriental classics, 
though these appear to be but slightly organised, and at Bombay for teachers 
of commerce. 

398. Where it is found impossible to bring all teachers to training 
institutions, itinerant instructors are occasionally employed. Two such 
instructors visit the aided schools of Poona. The experiment has succeeded 
and is to be extended. Two officers were also deputed to Aden, one of their 
duties being to instruct the teachers in method, since it would have, been 
difficult to bring them to India for regular training. 

399. Sometimes arrangements are made with a view to keeping teachers in 
touch with training institutions or with each other. In the Central Provinces 
there is a system of re-training, under which teachers who have undergone 
the regular course and have held posts for some .years are brought to a normal 
school for a further year in order that they may revive their acquaintance 
with methodical work or fit themselves for higher posts, such as headmaster- 
ships of middle vernacular schools. Generally however this ivork is left to 
the inspecting staff, to organised conferences of teachers, to the influenceof 
school journals and pamphlets and to teachers’-associations. These associa- 
tions are multiplying under departmental encouragement and are reported to- 
be doing good work. The Mauras presidency possesses 100 association’s with 
an enrolment of. 3,000. 


VIII— General results. 

Progress and 400. Although the position as regards the number of trained teachers is 
tmpromnent still unsatisfactory in some provinces, ’a’ooiisiderable advance has been made 
m qualtlica- during the quinquennium and the' further 'imperial gr^t nf 30 lakhs a, year 
lion 0 / announced at the close of the quinquennium will permit of greater, progress. 
canaidates. The facilities offered in Madras 'an^ the Punjab' are particular^ good, 
although the rapid increase in the number of schools in Madras will demand 
further efforts. 
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A very satisfactory feature of the period has been the improvement in 
•the general qualifications of the candidates, admitted to the institutions 
ivhetner for English or for vernacular training. Several reports, notably 
•those from the Punjab and Assam, bcav-ivitness to this. The institutions 
Jiave grown more popular and the choice for admission is wider. Hence more 
attention can be paid to specialisation in the colleges, and to purely profes- 
sional studies in the training schools. For the former attract a larger p«- 
■centage-of graduates and even masters of arts, while the latter can generally 
now count upon securing students ivho hhve passed the middle vernacular 
standard. Indeed, it is hoped in Bengal that it will soon be possible to insist 
on a like qualification even in the lower type of training institutions and in 
the United Provinces it is already required. The superiority in the quality 
of the teaching in those provinces where training was early developed and 
has been consistently pursued is patent to any one who has visited schools in 
different parts of India. Where the tradition of good teaching prevails, 
reasonable pay is offered and endeavours made (liy provision for old age, etc.) 
to create a permanent service, keen and contented teachers and good scliools 
are to be found. On the other hand Mr. Hornell speaks of senior but un- 
trained teachers in Bengal who produce a hostile atmosphere, encourage a 
tendency' on the part of tlie trained to drop back into customary practices and 
are unwilling to give scope to newfangled notions. 


OHAPTEEXIV. 

THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


L— General. 

401. Girls are eduerded mainly in special schools reserved for that sex. 
These do not differ materially in their organisation from boys’ schools. Th6y 
include primary and secondary schools and colleges. Their management too 
is much the same, save where, as in the Central Provinces, government has 
assumed the control of the majority of them. Many girls again study in boys’ 
schools, though social custom, such as purda or early marriage, ordinarily 
demands that they do not continue in such schools beyond the age of twelve 
years. In Burma, whore these customs do not exist, schools are largely mixed. 
There are also certain localities and communities in India proper in which the 
tradition of purda is unknown and the education of girls, though generally 
carried out in separate institutions, is rendered an easier task than elsewhere. 

402. Attempts are made to form committees in connection with girl«‘ 
schools. It is not easy to obtain the services of Indies on such committees. 
The chief inspectress in the Punjab says, “ There was a general consensus of 
opinion that Indian ladles should be the leaders in movements for the e.xpan- 
sion of girls’ education, but unfortunately in schools maintained by jirivate 
bodies tliis aim is not realised and it is noticeable that ladies at present take 
no part in the management. Tlicrc is*usuallj' a committee of men who lay 
down the lines on which the school is’to be worked, who make financial arrange- 
ments and who depute one or two of the members to act as manager and secre- 
tary and to supervise the ieaching.’^j. Sometimes local committees arc estab- 
lished supplementary to the sclibm c6m’mittce.s. Here there is not the same 
'difficulty, ,ind Mr. Mnyhew reports that they arc particularly helpful in place.? 
, where wives of influential officials and non-officials take the lead: he observes 

that some of them hove shown special interest in the development of school 
libraries, 


Organisation. 


Commiltees, 
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403. So far as possible, the supervision of girls’ schools is placed under a 
separate inspecting agency, staffed by women. The numWs in this inspecting 
staff are as follows ' 


Jladras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Province.? 

Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Contrnl Provinces 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Delhi .... 


• Auialtnl or sub* 
Iiiapcctres^. nisiitant iupcc* 
Irew. ' 

. 3 11 

• 3 

■ 2 ■ 10 

. 11 3 

. 6 2 

■ ... 1 

. 2 5 

. 2 4 

• 1 1 

. 1 

• 1 


Total . 31 37> 


. In 1912 there were 20 inspectresses and 28 assistant or sub-assistant 
inspectresses. Additions duiing the quinquennium include the creation of 
11 inspectresses’ posts — being an addition of one in Bombay, three in the 
United Provinces, three in the Punjab, and one each in Bihar and Orissa, the , 
Central Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province and Delhi. The- 
increase among assistant inspectresses is largely due to an addition of five- 
new posts in Bengal. 

404. Ordinarily an inspectress is specially concerned with secondaiy and 
training schools, an assistant inspectress with primaiy schools. But in some 
provinces there are no assistant inspectresses, the work falling entirely on the- 
inspeebresses. The number of these is largest in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab. In the United Provinces there are a chief inspectress, an assist- 
ant chief inspectress largely concerned with training and seven circle mspec- 
tresses. In the Punjab there are normally an inspectress for each division, 
and two inspectresses attached now to one now to another division; but the* 
number is at present reduced by two. The inspectress of the Lahore division, 
"is called the chief inspectress and exercises control over the others. Some of 
the boards and municipalities employ district inspectresses and superinten- 
dents of town schools ; difficulty is experienced in finding ladiw for these posts. 

In Burma two posts (one of an inspectress, the other of an assistant inspec- 
tress) have long been sanctipned but never filled. The superintendent of one- 
of the schoqls in Rangoon acts as part-time inspectress. There are 68 inspect- 
ing officers in India for 19,365 institutions, an average of 285 institutions 
per.eacli officer. Not only is the number of institutions -larger than the staff ’ 
can manage, but the area to be traversed adds to the difficulties of adminis- 
tration. In Bihar and Orissa, each inspectress has to touriover 40,000 square - 
miles. The difficulties inherent in travelling through India off the beaten 
track are greatly increased in the case of women. The reports generally speak; 
of the arduous duties of the staff and the conscientious way in which they are • 
discharged by its members, whether. European or Indian. In view of the paucity 
o f officers it is not always possible to entrust the inspectresses with all institu- 
tions or with full control. In Bombay they are mot administrative officers at 
^0, but merely inject. In Assam an inspectress administers the schools at 
headquarters of districts and -sub-divisions; girls’ schpols not so situated are- 
under the control of the inspectors^,’ alfiioiigh the inspectress - is free to visit 
them. In the Central Provinces the inspection of remote schools is left to the 
deputy inspectors. . Elsewhere the inspectresses generally exercise full powers, 
subject of course to the Director. In Bengal the transfer of full responsibility 
. to the inspectresses took place during the quinquennium and is regarded as of 
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■ great importance. Even there, however, the subordinate staff of the inspectors 
has to assist in the case of outlying institutions. 


, II. — Figures of institutions and j)upls, 

405. The total number of institutions for girls is now 21,320 and of girls InstUutUm 
under instruction 1,230,419, of whom 720,723 are in girls’ schools and 509,606 for girls. 
in boys’ schools. The figures for public institutions are 19,365 schools and 
1,156,468 pupils. 

Figures for girls’ schools according to provinces and st&ndard and of girls 
-according to provinces and periods are shown in supplemental tables 142 to 
157. 

The following statement gives the figures of increase in different pro- 
vinces : — 


— 

iau-12 

1910.17 

Pcrcontago 
of incTOoso 
or deoroaro 
in niimbcra 
at school. 

No. of girh 
under in-lnio- 
tion.* 

PcteciUnp- 
of gitli under 
initmetion 
to Icmalp 
population. 

Ko. o( girls 
undei 
lifin.* 

Porcentape 
of gith ondcr 
instruotion 
to fcmnlo 
population. 

MadRiG 

320,(183 

1-1 

320,889 

1-5 

4-43^8 

Bomliny . .... 

103,000 

1-2 

144,821 

1-6 

— 6^5 

Bengal . . 4 . . . 

330, UO 

M 

300,895 

1-3 

+27-2 • 

nnilodriovincia 

<rl,32a 

•34 

70,712 

•32 

+30'1 

runjnh 

33,009 

•50 

09,702 

•70 

-(-20^3 

Burnin ' 

79,410 

1-3 

125,488 

2'1 

•fOSO 

Bihar and Oriiia 

03,320 

■40 

11], 388 

•03 

■flO^l 

' Orntral Frovincra and Uerm 

30,84- 

•30 

37,352 

•54' 


Aosam .... 

IS, 420 

■61 

38,021 

•88 

-h56-3 

Notth-WcBl Froiilkr I’tnvinco . 

4,820 

■1 

4,126 

•44 

— 81 

Minor AdmlnWriilinni .... 

, 1,035 


11,323 

1-0 


INDIA 

fl.',2,023 

•70 

1,330,410 

1-03 

t20'1 


The increase in schools has been 5,247, so tluvt each additional institution 
may be .regarded as having brought in 53 pupils on the average. The average 
■rarolment of a school was 35’8 in 1911-12 and is now 35’7. The number of 
public institutions has increased by 5,252 and that of private institutions has . 
decreased by 5; their pupils have increased and decreased by 280,804 and 
^,308 respectively. The total decline in the North-West Frontier Province is 
•a'ccounted for entirely in private schools and, in the Director’s opinion, con- 
notes no serious educational loss. Tlint in Bombay is only apparent, as figures 
for Native States whicli in tliat presidency accounted for some 44,000 girls 
under instruction have now been omitted. For the same reason the increase 
in Bihar and Orissa is really by 25-4 per cent. The largest' increases are in 
Burma, Assam and Madras and indicate a solid advance in female education. 

If the figures for the Native States now omitted were taW into consideration 
tlie,29 per cent, increase for whole pf India would be considerably greater. 

406. Attendance at girls’ schools is always a dilficulty. It is 47-7 Attendance. 
■ cent, of tlie enrolment, .igaiiist 85-2 per cent, m the case of boys. In ] 91 1-12, 
it was 434 per cent. This poverty ol'atlendance, cortibined with the large 
proportion -of very small girls in the infant classes is a" paramount and highly 
^unsatisfactory feature. It means that the enrolment 'figures are largely 
.misleading, ■ ■ ? * • 


* In I'Ublic null juirnto imlitntloDG. 
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Pimkof . ^7 The proportion of girls of different communities at school or co11(.<t« 

different is as follows 


on girls’ 


■Imperial 

grants. 


— 

Total nnmhcr 
under instme. 
tion. 

Percentage to 
Ipmalc popula, 
tion of comma, 
nity. 

, Percentage of 
, inercase m the 
last five years. 

Enropoans and Anglo-Indians 

20,407 

22-5 

+28-1 

Indian Christians .... 

87,334 


Hindus 

84) 

_ +10-7 

Bralimstts 

1 145,024 



2-0 

+20'04 

Non-Brahmans 

558,730 

•75 

+ 26'0 

Mnhammadans 

234,001 



1'03 

+m 

Bnddhists 



100,544 

.no 

+GM 

Parsis .... 


iks 


6,220 


Others 





21,409 

■44 

+29'2 

. Totai. 

1,2.10,410 

, I'OI 

+29'2 


and Indian ChrEi?" Thp ^^ures among Europeans, Parsis 

if the hicher sf-w? nf o/i, becomes much more strongly marked 

Muhammadans (among whom It may seem curious that 

proportion of girls to sohnnl tn ^ ^dea of mrda is strict) should send a larger 
gitS t“a,S, ,„S »n-Bralmaii HWns: But Muhautmalan 
schttjls. ^ y P and over 40,000 are reading in Koran 

III.—Esependitvre. 

spent on the e^dimatirm^if accurate estimate of the full amount 

boys’ schools and the met ^®®ause a considerable number are enrolled in 
The expenditure nif inspection, etc-, cannot be separated. 

860,75,045 to B928fi Sin designed for girls has risen from 

able increase tlie amnuT!! ^ Notwithstanding this consider- 

direct ®P®”‘ constitutes only 11-7 per crat. of the total 

mental tables 158 

wereSSSli the ^'’®gating 114 lakhs (of which 10 lakhs 

for girls’ educatinn were made during the quinquennium 

, college a2eSS^°9oS “ supplemental tables 163 to 165. In. 

"S'”*”' 

compared helow^!^*^^^^^ annual cost of education of a boy and of 'a girl is 




In ail arts college 
In ia training' college 
In a Jiigh '■goliftol . , ; ' 

In*q^<iaie:Eriglisb..ielio’ol,.'. 

In a niMdle Ternacnlar scllopiv • 

In a priinai'ji’-VdlooI •; 

In a training scliool 


North-West Frontier P?nrin 

Bangalore 37 - 3 . Province 6'2, Coorg 16-2, 1 


Boy. 

it 

153-6 
698-2 
’ 35-3 
'21-5 
• 9-9 
5-0 ' 
143-0 


Girl. 

fi 

279-7 


95-1 

52-9 

■.15-7 


239-5. 
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The reasons for the higher average cost in the case of girls’ institutions 
arc the com]iaratively small enrolment and the special stall whicli is occasion- 
ally required. Training colleges arc an exception. Those for girls arc 
mission institutions, the staffs consist largely of honorary workers and the rate 
of stipends is lower. 

IV. — General detelopmenis. 

412. The main difficulties of girls' education arc too well known to need DificiiUie.^. 
enumeration. The problem is still social rather than educational. Among 

the obstacles which may be described as partially educational are the difficulty 
of inducing girls to attend school regularly and remain there for a reasonable 
length of time, the paucity of competent women teachers coupled with the 
prejudice against employing men and the differences of opinion regarding the 
nature of the curriculum. Mr, hfayhew speaks of the disappointing progress 
made in vernacular education. He assigns it to the absence of any genuine 
demand among the general public. “ This,” he says, ” is responsible for our 
schools being for the most part unsatisfactorj' creches, crowded infant classes 
and first classes and a handful of girls in the higher classes taught by ineffi- 
cient teachers. The supply of teachers can Im improved only when an increased 
demand for genuine education fills our higher classes and enlarges our field of 
selection. Until the supply is thus improved, increase of expenditure on new 
schools will result mainly in the further swelling of our lower classes without 
any material gain to the women of the province,” One of the inspectresses in 
Bombay speaks of the apathy of the parenfs and. in many cases, the active 
hostility of the mother who resents every hour spent at school as time lost from 
domestic duties. From all quarters come complaints regarding the need of 
women teachers. The percentage of girls reading in the lower primar}' stage 
to the total in the primary stage is 95-3, which is rather larger than tlie per- 
centage in the case of hoys (88-9). But the overshadowing fact is that 38-8 
per cent, arc reckoned among those who arc rather erroneously described as 
j)upils not reading printed books. The corresponding percentage for Iwys 
is 28 S. The hfadras report .statc.s that approximately 58 per cent, of the 
pupils in both secondary' and primary' schools are actually in the infant 
classes. A further difficulty experienced in some loc.alitics is* that of induc- 
ing girls of different creed or caste to come to school together. This, liowcvcr, 
is not universal. The Bengal report stales that caste schools arc not necessary 
and that, girls of low caste arc found sharing the benches with Brahmans. 

413. On the other hand the increase in numbers, though small in itself, 7 ,, 
sshows continuous progress. Some authorities perccivea change in the altitude public. 
of the public. The chief inspectre.s.s in the Punjab says, “ Indian public ‘ 
opinion has slowly changed from its former attitude of positive dislike to the 
education of women and is now much more favourable as regards every com- 
munity. The Aiya Sama j, Sanatan Dharnia and Khalsa .societies arc making 
great efforts to bring education within the reach of ihcma.sscs and the Anju- 
man-i-Islamia is also gradually establishing its own schools, though it is only 
recently that this necessity has been at all reali.scd. Profc.ssionnl men now 

wish to many their sons to educated girls who can be in a real sense companions 
and helpmates; therefore education is beginning to be valued by parents as 
improving the marriage prospects of their daughters.” Tliis last remark 
naturally applies in the main to sccondan' .schools, hfr. ^^raylicw. whose 
gloomy account of primary education has already been quoted, .says that the 
outlook in secondary education is far more encouraging; tlic work done is good 
and there arc .signs of a rapidly growing desire for Engli.sh education among 
the more advanced- sections of the community. lie rapeats an opinion 
expressed that, when men bogin to demand educated women for.tlieir wives, 
female education will make a. start. . ' 

414. But, save in isolated in.slanccs (notably..some of the remarkable insti- 
tutions of the Bombay prc.sidcncj') self-help and an -active jmliry are slow to 
manifest themselves, Mr. iromejl points, out that the pvimarv ‘education of 
girls as -well .as of boys is a mailer .for -avhieh boards and municipalities are 
responsible, but tliatpraetically all the. effective girls' schools whicli have been 
started up to the present have been the result cither of the direct action of the 
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education department or of the ^efforts of some private body, such as a 
missionary society. " It is idle,” he says, “ to expect such a body as a district 
board or a municipality to be in advance of public opinion. Moreover there 
always has been and still is the lack of funds. Having more than they can do 
to meet demands which exist, they cannot fairly be criticised for failing to 
create demands.” Nor are private bodies always active in remedying the defect. 
Much is left to the missions. Of the ten non-gdyemment high schools for 
Indian girls in Bengal, seven arc mission institutions. The Madras report 
says that the progi'ess anticipated from indigenous effort has not been very 
encouraging, though there is a growing demand for education through 
board and municipal agency and for greater local control. Mr. Mayhew 
says that in spite of every encouragement to venture schools, with the even- 
tual prospect of their being made government schools, their number does 
not iW There is a general unwillingness topayfees, saveinsomeof the 
higher institutions. One of the inspectresses in Bengal says that parents 
refuse not only to pay fees but even to supply their girls with books and the 
otW things necessary for education, and that these are actually purchased 
by the teachers of primary scliools out of their meagre pay. Mr. Jennings 
sees little evidence of readiness in the parents to pay fees and remarks that, 
while government and local bodies am doing more than formerly to encourage 
girls’ education, there is an actual decline in private subscriptions. Many 
girls require conveyances m order to come to school; Mr. Hornell and 
Mr. Jennings consider this one of the greatest difficulties to be encountered 
and the latter says that this item sometimes accounts for half the cost of a 
school. 

415. On the t2th October 191^ a deputation headed by Mrs. Fawcett' 
waited on the Secretary of State for India, pointed out tlie backwardness of 
female education in India and proposed a committee of enquiry. The Gov- 
einment of India addressed local Governments and asked for opinions and 
views. Much information has been collected and some valuable recommenda- 
tions have been made. But the results of the enquiry were incomplete at the 
close of the quinquennium. 

The central and the local Governments, however, had previously 
nised the pressing nature of the problem, the peculiar difficulties with which 
it was beset and the desirability of enlisting the advice and co-operation of 
ladies, both European and Indian, in finding a solution. In the United Pro- 
vinces, for instance, a committee had been summoned in 1905. A standing 
committee, with half its numbers composed of ladies, bad been established in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1908. In 1913 this was superseded by a similar 
committee for the newly constituted presidency of Bengal.' A special com- 
mittee was summoned in the same presidency in ,1914 to consider the existing 
facilities for Hindu girls and their improvement. Other committees, of a 
temporary nature, have discussed the subject. 

416. There are 16 colleges for women, containing 730 students. In 
addition to these, there are 292 women studying in colleges for men. Of this 
total, however, only 742 are actually studying in collegiate stages. 

In 1912 the number of arts colleges was six. with 124 students. "W^ith the 
addition of those in men’s colleges the total number of students was 369. Now 
there are 12 arts colleges with 651 students; and 191 are reading in men’s 
colleges — a total of 842 women students, of whom 562 are in collegiate stages, 

The prinoipal event of the quinquennium wns the, establishment of two collejres in 
Madras city — ^t he Queen Mary’s College under government manageinent, and the Women’s 
Christian College under mission management. Despite forebodings as to their succes.s, 
they are .well a^ttended, each having some "(Pwomen on the rolls. Tlie new building for 
the government institution is already inadequate. They are excellcutlv staffed, have 
nhtnined alfiUatipn to the B.A. in certain groups and are largely residential both for the 
stiidonts and fqr.flie lady members of thf staffs. TJright surroundings and sympathetie 
Miperviainn hayo-m'ade the institulinDs'hllrnrtive.' The total number of arts students 
m has''risen from 46 to. 184.- inclusive of a small number at the Sarah 

Tucher College, Palamcottali. (The Dnited Pree Church College at Doyapuram has been 
absorbed in the Women’s Christian College.);- Bomlmj has still no college for women, 
hut 125 girls attend men’s colleges, A scheme for a women’s college has been under con- 
sidemtimi. Bengal has three colleges, all in Calculta-^thc Bethnne and Oie Dioce.san 
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Colleges ami llic collegiate dciiaitiueiil ot the Loicto House school. These contain 144 
students. Ho women lead in men's colleges. The 'Belluinc college is a gorenimont 
institution. Mr. Hornell states that it has been neglected and mismanaged. Though 
improvements have now been eftected, comments aic made on the facts that the majority 
of the staff are still men, that the measure of nthliation is naiTow, that accommodation 
is inadequate and that the hostel is unsuitable. There arc fonr colleges in the United 
Provinces, of which one, the I.sabclln Thobuin College, is for Indians, while 
the other three, Woodstock College, Mussouri, the Allaliabud European Gilds’ High 
School and All Saints’ Diocesan College, Naini Tal, are for Europeans. The only 
recognised collegiate classes in the Pmjah are those attached to the Einnaird High 
School — though Queen Mary’s College (see paragraph 448) ji’^epares students privately 
for the intermediate. At Bangalore there 'is the college of the Sacred Heart for 
Europeans. No other province possesses a women’s college, .though intermediate classes 
have been opened at the Havenshaw Girls’ School, Cvtlaek. 

The four professional colleges comprise one mediccal and three for train- 
ing. They are noticed in paragraphs ^1 and 435. 

417. The' successful women candidates at the university examinations in 
lfllC-17 were as follows: — examinatimi 

Master of Arts C results. 


Bachelor of Arts (honours) 

13 

Bachelor of Arts (pass) 

42 

Bachelor of Science . 

1 

Intermediate Arts 

79 

Tnterniediate Science . 

^ 


Tiitai. . 144 


Earlier statistics do not admit of a comparison. 

418. The number of secondary schools (exclusive of middle vernacular Secondary 
schools) has risen from 328 with 34,418 pupils to 393 with 48,435 pupils, education. 
Schools for Indian girls have increased from 178 with 20,058 pupils to 281 with 

29,942 pupils. The number of Indian girls in the secondary stage of instruc- 
tion is now 17,652. 

The quality of teaching is probably better than in boys’ schools. 

Mr. Hornell, speaking of Bengal, says that the superiority of girls’ over boys’ 
high schools has never been seriously contested. This is partly due to the fact 
that secondary schools for girls are largely under mission management. In 
Madras the great majority are thus managed; and the inspectresses in that 
presidency express themselves as generally satisfied with the methods of 
teaching. 

Middle vernacular schools have increased from 168 to 296, and the number 
of pupils Hx)m 15,734 to 30,719. 

The number of successful candidate at matriculation, school final 
examinations or tests of similar standard increased from 320 in 1911-12 to 615 
in 1916-17. 

419. Primary schools for Indian girls have increased from 12,486 with Primary 

463,549 pupils to 18,077 with 627,908 pupils. . . education. 

Government has signified its special interest in girls’ primary schools,' 
.sometimes, as in the Central Provinces, by assuming responsibility for their 
maintenance, sometimes by establishing model or special schools. Such are 
the model schools of western Bengal, which are said to be doing very satis- 
factory work. The same result is being’ produced in the eastern districts of 
Bengal by the urban schools-’a. superior type of primary school situated at 
sub-divisional headquarters and other centres.' Western Bengah.again has 
‘ peasant girls’ schools’ for backward localities, .which are said. to-be highly 
appreciated. In eastern Bengal the favelijtyati union school system has been 
applied to girls’ education, but only to a'Very limited extent.-! These union 
schools are managed by the district boards;-’ I’lie idea was to'establisli schools 
on a regular topographical system and.not in the present rather haphazard 
way. But the progress hitherto' made is too infinitesimal' to provide experi- 
ence of such a'survey system. . 

22 
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colleges. 


Medical 

Edvcalion. 


The work done in primary schools, especialiy tlio.se of the mojussil and 
wJjere women tciichers cannot bo oblAined, is inferior to that of the secordaiy 
schools. Miss JJose, an ofliciating inspectress of schools, writiug of board- 
aided schools in western Uengal, says that schools receive from El-8-0 to B3 
a month from the board or primary funds. _ “ With this grant, a ‘pandit is 
appointed, but not a whole-time one. Ho is, in most cases, in charge of a boys’ 
school, and devotes two or three hours a-day to teaching girls, hlaturally all . 
consideration is made for boys. These schools arc held either in the early 
morning or in the afternoon, when the pandit is free from his work in the boys' 
scliool. These wretched so-ciillcd schools do not produce much good result. 
Most of them are held in a hut or cow-shed or in a room or verandah of a ruined 
and dilapidated house, which is very dangerous. There is often no apparatus 
and no furniture. The children sit on mats and write with chalk on the floor." 
Miss Irons gives a similar account of affairs in eastern Bengal, where, she 
says, the majority of the school staff are nominally.paid from the district board, 
with the I’esult that the remoter village schools exist in name only and the 
children hardly learn anything. 


420. It has already been stated that there are four professional colleges 
for women. One of these is for medicine and three arc for the training of 
teachers. No women are studying for law. The training of teachers is 
treated in paragraphs 4iJ5-436. It remains to consider medicine. 


421. The Lady liardingc Medical College for \Vbnicn at Delhi is the only 
medical college in India which is intended exclusively for women. It supplies 
a much felt need. Previously medical instruction of the collegiate standard 
was imparted to women only at colleges intended for men, with the result that 
Indian women of suitable class weie deterred from coming forward innmnbeis 
adequate to the growing demand for lady practitioners, and it was necessary 
to obtain recruits from England or send candidates to England for training. 
Ihe college includes a training scliool for nurses. It admits students from 
all parts of India. _ Along with the Dufferin Association, it forms an rni- 
poitot element in the scheme for providing medical aid to the women or 
inaia and marks a decided advance consonant with the spirit of the tunes- 


, The college was opened in October 191C and has obtained from thePunjab 
university alliJiation to the degrees of medicine and surgery. 
mon^s after the opening of the coUege, five students passed the first science 
(nieclical) examination. There are at present 48 students on the rolls. ^ 

The staff consists of a principal, six professors and an assistant— all 

highly qualified ladies. ^ 


The buddings, conveniently situated for both the old and the nw 
city on 50 acres of land, comprise lecture theatre, library, museum, lec 
rooms and laboratories, separate hostels for different communities, ana * 
nospital with some cottage wards. The whole is walled round and eveiy 
provision is made for the seclusion of students and patients. 

The Government of India support the institution with a liberal subsidy 
and large donations have beeu received from the public. There are fourteen 
scholarships, some being of the value of K30 a month' and two gold medals 
are warded, one in meraoiy of the late Lady Hardinse who initiated -and 
carri^ through the scheme though she did not live to see its completion, and 
the other the ' Lady Chelmsford medal. ^ 


■ --In addition to this-tbere we 89 girls studying in medical colleges for 

c > .j ' 1 " ' * 

- ■ ^The^e,^ll’e‘threem' 


; vvji;aao2DUDil<«- htiH 'iQpirlsare 

itudymgjQjmetlidal schools foremen.--- The schools for giris*^p the midwifery 

medical sdi(%l4tff stid^^d'th^Wmen’s Christian MedicllCo^e, 
Ludhiana;'-‘vnft a38 students. - ‘ "^eaicai wiegc, 

Mosirialand ' 422:' Apart .from -ihe-insfruotiOTVih’'*^ and simiu,! - 

othervocakonal ordinarilygheri in the com’aonichoolsithere are .a certain nuZi subjects 

sclmk. ■ inititutiohs *r the industrial and vocational toiniug of 
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extent girls patronise schools of this type which are primarily intended for 
men. 

The school of art, Mudmn, ulnnys hus some women on its lolU. UniiiLai/ lias six 
industrial schools for girls, (o most oi which govciiinicut coiittibulrs a grant. The 
Church of England Zenana Mission schools at Eaiachi and Sukliur appear to be doing 
particularly good work among poor widows and deserted wives. The schools of art contain 
Hi girl pupils, the commercial schools 54. In liengal there are eleven industrial schools 
for girls and 515 girls (largely Indian Christians) are uullergoing training of this kind. 
The most prominent institution is the Ealimpong Industrial School, under the Chuich 
of Scotland Mission, which has introduced lace-work and embroidciy into the Darjeeling 
district. There are other successful schools under missions — the Church of England 
Zenana Mission’s Industrial Homes at Daranagar and Agarpara, those of the Loudon 
Missionary Society at Eerhamporc, and ot the Eaptist Zenana Mission at Jessore, the 
American Mission lace class at Midnajiore, the Mulvaney Home in Calcutta and the 
Australian Mission’s home for widows in the hU tracts of Faridpur. All these schools 
produce a good .quality oi work in lace, embroideiy, etc. At the first two, carpets, jams, 
chutney, and curry-powder also are manufactured. The last mentioned, which is said 
to be doing splendid work among the Namasudtas, exports large quantities of embroidery 
to Australia and thus assists in supporting itsell. These schools receive aid from 
government. Peripatetic teachers of needle-work are employed and their number was 
raised from two to twelve. A sale of work done under their supervision was organised 
and the proceeds given to the war relief fund. The United Provinces has a school oi 
needle-work at Lucknow. Missions maintain schools in the Punjab, notably one re- 
cently opened at Clarkabad with 174 girls, who leain kasida-vroik, flour-grinding, 
» Clear-making, sewing, spinning, etc. In Burma there aro no special schools, hut lace- 
making and weaving are taken up in a few of the common schools. Bihar and Orissa 
shows live lace schools with 3U8 pupils. Certain other classes exist, but are not shown 
in the returns, in the Sautal Parganas. A class was also opened in 191G in connection 
with the Padshah Eawab llassvi training college; but it is reported that “ none of the 
wives or daughters of the gentlemen who were so anxious to see the class started have 
joined ” and the jilace languishes because day-scholars are not provided with stipends. 
There are three mission schools with about 8U pupils in the Central Provinces. That 
at Saugor is said to be very popular and to do excellent work. It attracts pupils fiom 
the Dnitcd Provinces and oven from Dengal. Various kinds of needle work, lace 
making, durri making, weaving, cooking, and housekeeping are taught. The other 
schools are at Bhaudara and Seoni-Malwa. 


Tlie^eneral result is 2,617 girls in 70 technical and industrial schools 
intended lor girls. The cost of these special scliools is El, 63,154, to which 
government contributes R41,219, They are mostly of the aided type and to a 
Jarge^ extent maintained by missions — ^a fact which accounts lor the large 
contribution (over R95,000) from subscriptions. This is a sphere of work in 
which the missions are pre-eminently successful. The following numbers 
study in schools primarily intended for boys— in schools of art 83, in technical 
and industrial schools 60, in commercial schools 101. 


423. There are certain institutions, generally of a private kind, which Private 
deserve special mention. Such are the homes for widows which have sprung imtilnliont 
up in various parts of India. The work which is being done in the Bombay 
presidency by Professor Karye's Widows’ Home and Mahila Vidyalaya, the 
Seva Sadan, Pandita Eamabai’s Mukti Sadan, tlic institutions named Vanita 
Visbram and the Jain Sliravikashranias is especially noteworthy. The 
Bombay report contains an interesting account of the Vanita Vishram at 
Surat. The Seva Sadan at Poona aims at fostering among women, especially 
among widows, ideas of social usefulness and national service suited to the 
present day requirements of the country. The institution comprises a train- 
nig college, a primary department and special classes for music, nursiiiff 
English, etc., and two hostels. • ■ ^ 


A. type of school called the Mnltahali'pathshala has been in existence for 
some time m Bengal. These.atteimjt to teach the greater part of llie denart- 
mental prnculum with the-additidn of liyhin.s and prayers in Sanskrit and 
mstruction in the ritual of family ceremonies and in domestic economy The 
Bengal Director sees no;rea.son lyby tlirae sub^wts shpuld-hot he combined with 
a sound general education, but states that’ the overcfowdirigTof the cmTiculum 
and the i^r teaching .of the panrf//j.’arc obstnclc.s.' dlc^^Uientions five such 
schools. The original instilution iiir-Calciitta-is notsupiigrted by tlie public 
and IS crippled with dents. , Tliose in the »io/w.w;/Jppiiyio.bp popular! 
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University for 
ivomn. 


Home classes. 


Co-education. 


42i. Ad interesting development which has taken place during the quin- 
quennium is Professor Karve’s scheme for an Indian University lor women. 
The aim of this scheme is to give higher instruction to women through the 
vernacular and to adapt it to their special needs. The university has its 
headquarters at Poona, but appears to contemplate the afiiliation of institu- 
tions elsewhere. It is working entirely on independent lines and seeks no 
recognition or aid from government. 

425. One of the methods by which it has been sought to overcome the ^ 
purda difficulty is the system of home-teaching or zenam classes. In Bombay ’ 
this is conducted by private pei'sons or associations such as the Seva-Sadan, 
the Servants of India Society and Mrs. Nikambe. In Bengal, government 
finances the scheme and maintains its own teachers. Tlie number of these 
teachers was increased and progress is reported as satisfactory, 1,317 women 
now receiving instruction by this means. The teachers visit certain houses on 
specified days, where arrangements are made for the gathering together of 
purda ladies of the neighbourhood who have joined the classes. They also 
make house to house visitations. The organisation is necessarily separate for 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Tlie difliculty is to find competent teachers, 
especially in the latter community. Bihar and Orissa has a similar system, 
with 35 teacliers and 630 pupils. In the Central Provinces this kind of 
instruction is conducted by missions and educated Indian ladies. The town 
of Jubbulpore alone has 424 women in the classes. A beginning has been 
made in ilssawi at the town of Sylhet, where there are now two governesses and 
70 pupils. 

There is no doubt that this S 3 'stcm is a great boon to married women who, 
but for the advantages it offers, would he unable to obtain any education. But 
it is costly and its scope is necessa.nly limited. Fears have sometimes been 
entertained that it might discourage persons who could come to school from 
doing so. But it should be possible to provide against this danger. It is to 
be hoped that, small as is the number of women who can thus be instructed, 
their influence and example may one day serve as ellective propaganda. 


426. It has already been stated tliat 500,690 girls read in boys’ schools. 
The figures and percentages for provinces are given below : — 


— 

NnralxToI prls 
Blmlyingin 
bojs' whonl« 
nmlcollogw. 

Pcrecnlngeof 
girls BO sliidy. 
ingtototal 
o{ girls iindar 
inslnirlion. 

Pciwntage 0 * 
increaioordp- 
erposo in fivo 
yours. 

Madras 

lfM,7fi7 

.7I1'7 

+4fl'9 


.".3,7;i(l 

37-2 

— 4'0 

Bengal .... 

70.007 

23-0 

+S-S 

United Pronneen . . 

i.n.fluo 

2 n-') 

+49'9 

Punjab .... 


0-7 

+4-S9 

Bnnria ... 

92,152 

734 

+034 

Bihar and Orissa 

40,0.77 

44'0 

.— 8-8 

Cfntral Province nnil Brnr , . * 

. 10,350 

43-S 

+39-9 

Aflsam . . . * . a ' i * * ' . . 

* * ** * 

lu,“!W 

.-s-i 

+41-1 

» * * ' 1 
North West FRmtierPmvinfv^ ^ . 

072 

10-2 


Minor Ac1mmi*trations * • , • , , * . ' , 

. 2,028 

22'3 

- 

India 

'000,090 

> 

41-4 

+24-1 
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In Burma the distinction between boys’ and girls' primary schools is 
difliculL to draw, co-education being regarded as a normtil feature. An inter- 
esting fact regarding that province is that the prejudice against admitting 
girls to monastic schools has eitlier weakened or was exaggerated in the past. 

In one district alone, 122 monastic schools are found to admit girls, and one 
or two hpongjjis liave even opened training schools for girls. The next 
higlicst figure is in Madras, where thepardn system does not largely prevail. 

427. In India co-education generally means the education of small boys 
and girls together in village schools where there hapjiens to be no regular girls' 
school. The following account, taken from the Bombay report, is typicjil and 
contains a useful suggestion. “ The need of admitting girls to boys’ schools 
usually arises where a separate girls’ school is not available. But peojde in 
this country, especially in rural parts, do not relish the idea of girls above the 
age of 10 or so studying in the same school with boys. Whenever, therefore, 
there is an attendance of about .15 girls on an average in a boys’ school, separate 
pi’ovision for girls seems desirable. A full-fledged school need not be imme-, 
diately established. A class with one teacher will serve the purpose equally 
well, until the numbers increase and larger provision becomes necessary. As 
regards infants, however, under the age of seven, it seems to be desirable to 
place them all, whether boys or girls, together under the same roof and entrust 
them to the care of a trained school mistress (wherever such teachers are 
available). Such an arrangement, besides offering to some little boys the 
attraction of going to school with their elder sisters and vice versd, and making 
more even distribution of. the school going population of a locality between 
the boys’ and the girls' schools 'there situated, would afl'ord scope for free play 
to a spirit of healfliy emulation between.boys and girls. The Education Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested the opening of schools for children of both sexes 
under seven.” Mr. Hornell discusses the question whether encouragement 
should be given to co-education. '* The problem,” he writes, “ is how to 
provide instruction for girls in a village which cannot support more than one 
pmdit. In a case like this two different arrangements seem to be in vogue. 

In some places the girls come to school with the boys; in other places the paMit 
holds, or is supposed to hold, separate classes for the girls, either in the morn- 
ing before the ordinary school hours or in the afternoon after the boys’ classes 
have been dismissed. In either case the pandit receives some small extra 
remuneration on account of the girls. I must confess that of the two arrange- 
ments just cited the former seems to me to be the more practicable. A village 
pandit is rarely, if ever, a man whose sole means of livelihood is teaching- He 
cannot earn enough to support himself and his family. This being so I cannot 
imagine that the girls if they have to be taught outside school hours receive 
very much serious attention. I realise, however, that if the parents object to 
their girls being taught with the boys, the special class arrangement outside 
school hours is the only possible one. The whole question calls for careful con- 
sideration in the light of the actual facts.” One of the Bengal inspectresses 
favours a capitation grant (such .is used to be given in eastern Bengal). 
Another thinks that any system which offers a pandit extra remuneration for 
teaching girls is rather a hindrance than otherwise to girls’ education, since 
the girls are invariablv neglected. The Director holds (what is doubtless 
beyond dispute) that where a separate girls’ school exists, no encouragement 
should be given to the 'pandit of the boys’ school to admit girls. He also doubts 
whether even where there is only one village pandit, it is wise to offer him 
additional remuneration — a view which would probably be disputed by those 
who consider every means to be worth trying which will increase the number 
of girls under instruction. In the United Provinces, it has been laid down 
that, while girls may attend boys’ schools where there is no girls’ school, no 
encouragement should be given to the practice by capitation grants or other 
means. . . 

428. The question of the proper course to be pursued in girls’ schools has Cmrscs. 
exercised educationists. There are two schools — those who would make tlie 
course substanti.illy the same as in the case of bovs and those who would modifv 

it to prepare girls for their domestic duties in life. . 

Considerable dissatisfaction e.xists regarding the courses as at present 
instituted, both secondary and primary. Regarding the former, Mr. Hornell 
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says that the influence of the matriculation, though always an evil, is parti- 
cularly unfortunate in the case of girls’ schools. ‘ The university reflations 
take no account whatever of the special educational needs of women. The only 
concession allowed to girls who appear at the matriculation examination is 
that they can substitute a vernacular for a classical language. But the diffi- 
culty does not end there. The great majority of girls who go to school at all 
leave at about 12 to 14'. Of those few who stay long enough to go through a 
complete secondary school course many drop out at the school leaving stage. 
Surely it is a monstrous anomaly that those Indian girls who can go through a 
complete secondaiy curriculum but whose education must cease at the latest 
at the end of it, should be compelled to devote the whole of their energies to 
preparing for an examination which ignores all their joeculiar needs— an 
examination the sole gain of passing which is that it admits them to further 
courses of studies which they have no prospect whatever of attempting.” 

Mr. Hornell dwells on the peculiar unsuitability of such a course in the 
<^case of pupils of mission schools, who are often poor and will have to support 
themselves when their education is finished. Miss Brooke, the inspectress in 
Sind, writes that the more thoughtful among the educated class of parents 
have begun to claim for their daughters an education such as will fit them for 
their inevitable lot in life, i.e., that of wives and mothers. She urges the 
cxt]’eme importance of educating women “ but not to be poll-parrots or calcu- 
lating macliines or to be able to say that they have passed a certain examina- 
tion but to be of service to the race.” 


On the other hand those are not wanting who' point out that any course, 
whether vocational or general, is of educativ'c value if properly Iiandled, that 
no great differentiation is essential and that the Indian home generally affords 
an excellent school of domestic economy, 

429. The resolution of 1913 recommended that the education of girls 
should be made practical with reference to the position they would fill in social 
life, should not seek to imitate that which is suitable for l»ys, should not be 
dominated by examinations and should pay special attention to hygiene and 
the surroundings of school life. Attempts have been made during the period 
to carry these recommendations into effect. 


111 Madras the secondary school leaving schciue provides a vide choice of subjects 
and reduces the strain of examinations to a minimum. Music, needloirork, dome^io 
economy and physiology are included among the optionals and arc taken in a nuiaDer 
of schools. New secondaiy courses were framed in Bombay which include liome craft as 
a compulsory subject. Ilut the cost and the lack of teachers qualified to instruct “J’® 
subject formed a stumbling block, and the opening of a centre in which it could be 
taught was stopped by the out-break of the /War.' Pending the introduction of these 
courses, discretion is allowed to inspecting officers regarding the work to be demanded 
of girls and science or domestic economy may be offered as alternatives to geomctiy and 
algebra. The primary course already includes tho rudiments of domestic economy, 
hygiene, singing, needle work and, in the highest standard, household book keeping. 
It is realised that the course is too heavy for rural schools and its simplification is being 
considered. In Bengal an attempt has been made to concentrate teaching for the matn- 
ralation in a few schools and to induce the authorities of others to arrange a curriculum 
in accordance with the needs of pupils, hygiene, nursing, needlework, cookery and 
domestic work being included. The attempt, as shown below, has not "been successful, 
ilic special primary coui-se in eastern Bengal largely dispensed with text-books and , 
made story telling and correlated lessons (in accordance with a teachers’ manual) a 
special feature. This too has been unsuccessful, owinn partly to the inability of the 
teachers to underUke such instruction and partly to the desire of parents to see a 
tet-book in the hands even of girls of the infant class. A Committee met in the Vmied 

qjiestiog. They recommended the simplification of the 

tbn ■ • lar ' mtroduotion Sf -.domestic science as a compulsory subject m 

tho lower middle classes.' Thp« 7 ' -is snUahle 
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into families of twelve. TLe elder girls take out stores for a week and manage on them, 
cook, mend, wash and look after the younger children, who, in their turn, help with 
the lighter work, cleaning, and tidying, fetching water, and kneading the atta. It is 
found that, though rather more expensive owing to the extra firing, etc., these arrange- 
ments are more satisfactory; the eldei' girls uecome experienced house mothers and 
develop a sense of responsibility.” In Burma the curriculum is the same for boys and 
girls save in the middle department of Anglo-vernacular schools (and the middle and 
high, departments of European schools). In the middle classes domestic economy end 
needle work are compulsoiy in lieu of geometry, though exceptions are permitted. A~ 
ladies' sub-committee of the committee which discussed girls’ education in 1916 
emphasised the necessity of teaching these subjects to girls in all classes of schools. The 
manner of giving cfEect to this proposal is under consideration. A difSculty is found 
in the extent^ to which girls’ education is carried on in mixed schools. The Female 
Education Committee of 1914 prepared a new curriculum for Bihar find Orissa, which 
has since come into force. Efforts have been made to give a more practical turn to the 
teaching of hygiene in the Central Provinces, the staff of the normal schools attending 
first aid and hygiene classes. In the primary schools of Assam, where the eastern 
Bengal curriculum is followed, the same difficulties are encountered which have already > 
been mentioned with reference to Bengal. But 'Borne degree of success has been 
attained in middle English schools with the higher stages of that cumculum, which 
gives prominence to needlework, hygiene, domestic economy and calisthenics. 

It is not to be understood from this account of recent attempts at differ- 
entiation that precisely the same course bad previously been pursued in schools 
for both sexes.- For years needlework has been taught in the majority of 
girls’ schools and in some provinces special school books for girls are in use. 
The present attempts aim at a wider differentiation and the improvement of 
the teaching of special subjects. Where success has hitherto been only partial, 
this is due to paucity of qualified tcadiers and sometimes to the attitude of 
parents. Speaking of the attempt described aboye to introduce a special 
curriculum into the majority of secondaiy schools in Bengal, Miss Bose says, 

" This proposal is an excellent one, and the school authorities agreed to 
follow the syllabus which would be laid down by the inspectress, but the 
people of Bengal seem to appreciate the matriculation certificate more than 
any useful practical course of studies, and the girls set their hearts on passing 
the matriculation and do not yet realise the usefulness of the other standard 
of work. They are dissatisfied with the new ideas and the authorities com- 
plaiu that they are fast losing their pupils. They are rapidly taking 
admission into other schools." * 

Ml'. Hornell endorses this remark but says that no other recognised test 
than the matriculation exists in Bengal, and that what is wanted is a school 
leaving, certificate, inaugurated by government, conducted by a recognised 
public authority and adjustable to the varying needs of different classes of 
pupils. He adds that proposals to this cud are now under consideration. 


430. Whatever may be the differences of opinion between the advocates 
and opponents of special subjects for girls, there appears to be little doubt 
regarding the pressure entailed by the stydy of certain subjects for examina- 
tion purposes, the need for some instruction in hygiene and the care of chil- 
dren, the appreciation of simple domestic accomplishments, where these can 
be taught, and the possibility of teaching them if only suitable staff can be 
employed. 


431. A satisfactory feature of the quinquennium has been the increased Physical 
attention paid to the physical training of girls. The traditional bias among mining. 
the better classes against physical exertion and the customary diet are an 
obstacle to continuous study and a serious handicajj in life. The average 
student, says a lady engaged in-teaching in Bengal, is very weak; she needs 
good food, exercise and often remedial g^nastics; she comes to college with 
an impaired appetite and an inherjjed dislike of eating anything save rice, 
vegetables and sweets. ’'^1-'. '/ ' ’• 

In 1914 a course of physical training wa5.organised for teachera of girls’ 
serondary schools in or near Bombay, -^e Young Woifaen’s Christian Asso- 
ciation lent the services of a certificated athletic inistress. Forty-one teachers 
completed the course, which is reported to have beenunost beneficial. Unfor- 
tunately more tlian hajf these teachers haye now’dropped out of the profession, 
and a second course has. been started to" supply the deficiency. The local 
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Government are contemplating the appointment of a dir^tress of physieal 
tminine for eirls. In Bengal, as well as'lessons m hygiene, games and drill 
Le now pracfised in mission schools, and a centre was opened for the instruc- 
tion of Whers in Calcutta. Drill is also practised in some of the Hindu 
schools where there are female teachers. But parents raise objections, which 
are insuperable where fandits are in charge of schools; and the lack of play- 
grounds mkes games impossible in most schocds. 

432. It has been observed that one of the chief obstacles in the way of the 
education of girls is the dearth of teachers. Parents like their girls to be 
educated by women. Old men arc tolerated. But they are often inefficient. 
The condition of things diflers largely, not merely from province to province, 
but from one part of a province to another. In two circles of Madras only one 
third of the teachers arc women; in another over 81 per cent, are women. In 
one circle of the Central Provinces nearly all the teachers are women; in 
another, composed of Marathi districts, less than half arc women. 

There has been improvement in training and qualifications, though this 
is sometimes masked where rapid expansion has occurred, In Uie secondaiy 
schools of one of the Madras circles tcaclicrs of the collegiate grade have 
increased from nine to forty and only 29 untrained teachers are employed. 
But in the dementary school of that presidency, though the number of tramed 
teachers has increased from 2,354 to 3,077, the percentage has fallen, owing 
to the demand, from G2 to 5G. 


433. One of the results of the deaith of women teachers is the rate of pay 
they can command. While in other countries (and, it may be added, in 
European schools in India) a woman doing the same work as a man is usually 
paid less than a man, in respect of Indian w'omen teachers the reverse is the 
case. The .^sam report says that the qualification of an intermediate pass is 
coupled with a demand for a salary of R130. A mere man with the same 
qualifications would probably be content with R30. A woman graduate in 
the northern circle of Madras ordinarily draws from RllO to R250, and a., 
woman secondary teacher in a government school from R40 to ElOG. In the 
model primary schools of Bengal the head teacher, if a man, gets E16; if a 
trained woman, R30; and the pay of the second teacher is similarly varied 
from Itl2 to 25, etc. A male teacher in a board primary school in the Central 
Provinces receives on the average R12-2, a tramed woman receives B14'8. 


434, During recent years certain concessions have been made in the rase 
of women members of the inspecting staff and women teachers. The Civu 
Service ^gulations were framed to meet the case of men; there are many 
small points in which they are unsuitable for women. The whole subject was 
carefully considered during the quinquennium. Under general orders local 
Governments are empowered to grant conveyance allowances, save to gazetted 
officers recruited in England. They have been permitted to treat female educa- 
tional officers (including clerks, matrons and nurses) of the third class whose 
pay is not less than E50 as officers of the second class for purposes of travelliag 
allowance rules and to sanction first class rates by steamer to officers of the 
status of assistant inspecti esses. They may dispense with the medical 
^ammation of ladies by commissioned or mafic medical officers or authonse 
tUeir examm^ion by lady doctors under suitable safeguards. House rmt 
allowance of R20 a month may be granted to lady assistants in training 
ffijarters or an allowance may be given to government servants of 
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There are also 111 training schools for women with 2,661 students, while 
106 women are reading in schools for men. 

The distribution of these students, both in colleges and in schools, and 
their proportion to Ihe-number -of girls under education in secondary and 
primary schools are as follows. 



Number of women 
under training. 

1 PoTcentago ot women 
undot training to 
number of girls 
in pnblio schools. 

Madras T ... 

8G3 

•28 ““ 

Bombay 

71S 

■63 

Bengal .... 

162 

■053 

United Brovinoes . ... ... 

213 

■33 

Punjab 

263 

■46 

Burma 

245 

■10 

Bihar and Oriaaa 

137 

■14 

(Jactral Ptorincea and Borar T" ... . 

107 

20 

Assam 

30 

■11 

Korth-WoatFroniiarProvjiicd 

.... 

.... 

Minor AdmiaistTations 

SO 

I'O 

Totac. . I 

1 

2,R13 

25 


The increase in the total number of students under training has been 1,200 
or 74-4 per cent. There are no training institutions for women in the North- 
West Frontier Province, and Bengal is peculiarly backward in respect of 
training arrangements. Training facilities were commenced during the 
quinquennium at Delhi where a government institution was raened, in Assam 
where two mission classes were started, and in Ajmer-M^ara where a 
normal class has been opened under a mission at Nasirabad. 

Among the 31 schools maintained by government are nine institutions in 
Madras, the divisional vernacular training colleges for women in Bombay, the 
classes at the Eden High School, Dacca, the Lahore Normal school for women, 
t^ Badshah Nawab Ilazvi Training College at Bankipore and the two govem- 
nienl normal schools in the Central Provinces. But most of the schools are of 
the aided type and are largely maintained by Tm'3 RioTi.«i, 

' 436, The success 'and popularity of training vary considerably. In 
Bombay increased stipends have been given both to bring girls to the institu- 
tions and to keep them at ordinaiy schools preparatory thereto. In Madras, 
the accommodation is insufficient to permit of the admission of candidates. 
Ordinarily speaking the supply is inadequate and, in addition to stipends, 
other means nave to be devised. One of these is the establishment of homes 
for widows. Such homes exist in Madras, Bombay and Bengal, In the last 
named presidency government supports a home, and two have been opened in 
connection with state high schools in Madras. One of these, at Triplicane 
in Madras city, has been particularly successful, and has attracted 64 widows. 
The inspectress says of it, 

y The esteblishiueiit of the hostel should hecome a valuable source of supply for 
the teaching as Trell ns the medical profession, as l;he young Brahman child -widows are 
for the most part distirictiy intellectual "Shd. merely require the requisite opportunity 
'to show what can bo'^achieved by ^iturSl ability coupled with ^uitmtag application. 
Withip the , next ten ye^ I.Vehfure to'state that most pf the, sMondsiy schools in 
this jiresidehcy can be-slaffed-by trained and y8ll.^’alified .Brahman widows and when 
this is^ aCcomjiliGhed a poVeiful unpetus -will^then' b'j^giyen'.to popularising secondary 
education aiaohgst the Sindu ppiple. The mulhplying of su'chihostnis for Hindu widows ' 
would be 'the' speediest means of -sjnreadihg education -and inoney .thus expended mnst 
eventually produce the very, best results both as. regards 'diffufflon 'of' education, and also - 
in raising the standard of efficiepoy in all 'dasseS of girls’ schools." 

2a2 
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Another scheme is the trainmg of a man and his wife, who are posted in 
the same village and become the master and the mistress of the boys and girls’ 


The coui'ses pursued in the training institutions approximate to those for 
men, with the exc^io^ that needlework, domestic economy, etc., are included. 

.'it is recommended by some (including the deputation which waited on the 
Secretary of State) that the training of Indian girls should be carried out in 
England Government has instituted two' annual scholarships for study 
abroad, one tenable by a European, the other by an Indian, girl. Preparation 
lor is one of the subjects contemplated. 

437. Special scholarships are generally reserved for girls. Their number 
has been incased during the quinquennium. Thus, in Bengal there were in 
1912 girls’ scholarships to the number. of 107, all"^ which save 11 were for 
eastern Bengal. There are now 195, of which 30 are college scholarships. 
Special scholarships are given in the United Provinces, but almost soldy to - 
encourage girls to become teachers. In some provinces, however, 'there is no 
such reservation. This is the case in Bihar and Orissa where girls compete 
with boys and, in 1916-17, carried ofi 105 scholarships. The committee which 
examined the question of girls’ education in that province recommended the 
reservation of scholarships for girls and it is intended to bring this recom- 
mendation into effect when the proposals for increasing the number of scholar- 
ships materialise. The two State scholarships mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph are of the value of £200 a year. 


V. — General results and the future. ^ 

438. The situation may be summarised. Prejudice is in some ways and 
in some quarters slowly giving way. But, with certain exceptions, active 
co-operation with government and the boards is meagre. The mainstay of 
useral work, outside the more important government institutions, is found in 
the missions. Qualified teachers are still lamentably few. The outstanding 
feature is the shortness of school life, resulting in the concentration of pupils 
in the lowest classes and introducing a misleading feature into statistics. 

The opinions of reporting officers indicate a mingling of hope and 
pessinusm. They are coloured by the position existing in different piovmces / 
and in different kinds of schools. ' “ The time is rapidly approaching runs 
the Punjab report, " when female education can no longer be treats as an 
interesting off-shoot of the general educational system. Discarded boys 
schools, out-of-date equipment and superannuated board-school masters will 
no longer suffice for the needs of girls’ schools. Already the want of a stronger 
inspecting agency and of more normal schools is widely felt. The 
system in the case of Muhammadans and early marriage in the case of Hindus 
are serious obstacles in the way of efficient organisation but so long as inspec- 
tresses, Christian Missions, the Samaj, the Khalsa Diwan, the Dev Samaj 
and other pioneers in the educational movement continue to regard difficult!^ 
not as excuses for inertia but as incentives to exertion even these obstacles wiU 
not prove insuperable. Given funds, the’ possibilities for organisation and 
developmmt appear as great as in the early days of boys’ education in this 
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Mgher education will be confined to the few. - Is it too much to hope that we ahaU 
be able so to order tilings that the education given will be a reality ? There is 
only one way of accomplishing this and that is by securing cultured and 
sympathetic women to work as inspectresses and in colleges and schools and by 
giving these women as free a hand as possible. If we determine to do this and 
do not shrink from the bill — it will not be an unlimited liability — we shall be 
^giving Indian women a chance. More than this no education department in 
India, as it is to-day, could ever hope to do.” 


OHAPTEE XV. 

EDUCATION OF CHIEFS, NOBLES AND OTHERS. 


- 440. Special arrangements have been made, somewhat on the lines of th&Oiganisation. 
English public school system, for the education of the young Chiefs whose 
families rule over one-third of the Indian continent. The institutions 
are amply endowed by the Chiefs and aided by government. Their intention 
is to fit the young Kvmars for the responsibilities which will be laid upon 
them. Relations of the ruling Chiefs other than their heirs, nobles and 
sirdars are admitted to these institutions. 

There are four principal Chiefs’ Colleges and a fifth in the Central 
Provinces, a school for the Shan Chiefs and several institutions for zamindars, 
the sons of wealthy parents, etc., which, though they are not intended for 
' ruling families, may appropriately be mentioned in this cliapter. 

441. Tlie four, principal colleges are controlled by Councils of Chiefs and The four 
.political officers, sometimes aided by managing committees. A special branch Chiefs’ 

•of the Indian educational service is recruited for their staffs and a number co/f^es. 
of Indians are also emplo 3 'ed. "Their names and the numbers of their enrol- 
ment in 1016-17 are as follows ; — 

Numlcr of 
fnpils. 


Mnyo College, Ajmer, for Kajputaiio Chiefs . . . 143 

Dnly College, Indore, for Ceniral Indin Chiefs ... dC 
Aitchison College, Lahore, tor Punjab Chiefs . . . 115 

Ilnjkumar College, Bajkot, lor Batliinwar Chiefs ... 33 


The numbers at the Daly College have to some extent suffered from the 
war and at the Mayo and Aitchison colleges the minimum age for admission 
has been raised, small boys being now prepared for the latter at a separate 
-school in connection with Queen Mary’s College for girls. The numbers at 
Rajkot are kept low by the limitation of admission to sons, of Chiefs and 
their near relations, other arrangements being made for the smaller land- 
owners. The fees, too, at this college are rather higher than at the others, 
ranging from RG2^ to R22,5 a month. 

442. These colleges are characterised by their excellent buildings and 
grounds, the typo of training imparted and the wholesome life lived by the 
pupils. Discipline is rigid and contrasts strongly with the go-as-you-please 
methods found in so many of the general colleges and schools. Physical train- 
ing is compulsory and severe and has resulted beneficially on the physique of 
the Kumars. Games are played with keenness and include tent-pegging and 
sometimes polo. Religious instruction is imparted. The pupils reside in 
■ organised houses, with superintendents. At the Aitchison College teachers 
have now been placed in charge of the houses, with good results, instead of 
the less educated mvsakibs or guardians who formerly superintended them. 
The Principal of the Daly College wishes to give the Kvmars greater respon- 
sibility in tlie management of their own boarding house affairs. 

443. The war has affected the colleges by diminishing the staff, some of 
whom transferred themselves to military service. ' At the Mayo College two 
Indian Civil semnts have been employed as professors. The colleges .^ow a 

• good record of assistance in tho wan Expensive ‘improvements have naturally 
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inistration as a special subject. The diploma examiaation, as it is called 
'is recognised by the Universities of the Punjab and Allahabad as' equivalent 
to the matriculation. Latterly however the college at Rajkot has prepared 
pupils for the Bombay matriculation; and no candidates have recently been 
presented at the diploma examination from the Daly College (where the 
prevalence of plague in the ci^y led to the temporary closure of lie college' 
and some disorganisation in work), though a few of its pupils have appeal 
at the matriculation. About the time of the examination the colfe are 
inspected by two selected educational ofiScers, who conduct an oral te^and a 
eonaderable part of the written examination. It was recently decided to 
institute school records for the assistance of examiners. 

A further course of university standard called the Higher Diploma has 
also been instituted. It is conducted at the Mayo College. A proposal is 
on foot for the establishment of a Higher Chiefs’ College at Delhi ; but owing 
to the war, no progr^s has been made. Meanwhile, the Chiefs who promised 
• donations towards this scheme are contributing interest on their subserip- 
Mons for the maintenance of the Higher Diploma classes. Of the 64 who 
have completed all or part of this further course, 13 were Chiefs, 'heirs or 
IiiaJnirs with estates of their own; five are employed under the British 
goyernmen^ 19 are employed in Native States, three have joined the police 
training school, one has joined a university and one is on active s^ce. 

445 The colleges, with the exception of the Higher Diploma classes, are 
01 school stmdard, and pupils who complete the course often proceed to other 

the classes just mentioned, or the' Imperial 

^ ^ ov India. An 

atoistration class was held at Manpur to which some of the students of^ 

■iT. ^ f resorted. Subsequent employment is sometimes a problem 
.m tee case of the sirdars. But the record of careers of recent stuotets in 
- f to be satisfactory. Eleven have received ruling powers 

iTi managing his estate, eighteen are employei 

^te undergoing Sfther study. It is 
larded that ten ex-students of the Rajkot Collie have been mployed 

stii ^ ““®Se still pursuing^heir 
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pftiloim • T?^ ^d was caUed to the Bar; another has joined an agricultural 
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Lu ''® ^“dian Civil Service, another engm®®^' 
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•successful at the matriculation in 1917. School4eaving classes are now to 
be opened. A certain amount of agricultural instruction is given. The 
Court of Wards Institution at Newington in Madras has an average of only 
eight pupils. It is proposed to establish a Rajkumar College near Madras 
for the sons and relatives of Rajas, zamindars, etc. 

A different type of institution is found in Bombay for the education of 
the sons of Gira^as or taiuqdars. These are at Godhra, Wadhwan Camp 
and Sadra. A hostel for the sons of zamindars has been erected in connection 
TOth the Ranchi Zilla School in Bihar and Orissa. 

Queen Mary’s College at Lahore is intended for the education of girls 
of good family. It docs excellent work and now prepares candidates for the 
intermediato examination.' 

There are several other institutions in various parts of India the ’organi- 
sation and intention of which are not unlike those of the Chiefs’ Colleges, 
although they cater for a different class. Such is Hastings House near 
Calcutta, a high-fee hoarding school with 43 pupils, which was opened during 
the quinquennium. It prepares for the Cambridge local examinations, and 
presented eight candidates for the first time, of ivhom five passed. The 
United Provinces has Kshattriya schools, of which an excellent specimen exists 
at Benares. It is hoped to convert this place into a college. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS. 


/. — General. 

449. The education of Europeans forms a subject apart. Special institu- intention of 
Fions have been founded for the instruction of any person of European descent, Ettropean 
pure or mixed, who retains European habits and modes of li fe. Before educa- schools. 
tion came to be an nclmowlcdged responsibility of government, the up- 
bringing of this class appealed strongly to charity, and free schools or ^ccial 
foundations exist for the purpose. Such were the bequest of General Martin, 

a French soldier, who founded the Martiniero Colleges at Calcutta and 
Lucknow, the Doveton trust, etc. A later bequest was that of the Misses 
Bruce (daughters of an indigo planter), amounting to about RlO^ lakhs, which 
supports 132 poor girls of tlic domiciled community at various schools. Tlie 
impulse of self-help, affirmed as a principle by Lord Canning, is still a marked 
characteristic of European education; a recent benefaction, tlio Laidlaw fund, 
amounted in 1913 to about £100,000 and now brings in an annual income of 
EOOjOOO. But, with the recognition of education as* a State duty and the 
impoverishment and growing numbers of those who form the lower strata oi 
the domiciled community, government has liad to assume a greater share of 
the burden and recent years have seen large imperial grants made for the 
improvement of the scliodls. 

450. European schools are not closed to Indians. The usual rule is to Admission of 
allow the admission of 15 per cent, of non-Europeans. Armenians and Parsis Indians. 
naturally resort to them and are peculiarly capable of benefiting from the 
education given. In some provinces it has been found desirable to raise the 

lifiiit of aomission of non-Europeans. In Bombay it is now 20 per cent, of 
the enrolment and in some .schools of tliat presidency has been allowed to rise 
to 33 per cent. Ordinarily, however,. -when the number exceeds 20 per cent, 
the school ceases to bo governed 1^. the provisions of the European school code, 
though it continues to leach the same curriculum. It then becomes known 
as an ‘ Ertghth-tcaching school type of institntion.peculiar'to the Bombav 
presidency. ’..-s’ 

Apart from these legitimate ndmissi*6ns,' there is no doubt an endeavour 
•on the part of certain classes to enter sffch schools under^tli.o guise of Euro- 
peans of jmi.xed descent.. The definition of the n'dmmsiblo' class is wide and 
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Detailed figures regarding distribution by provinces, classes of schools, 
increase by periods, etc., are given in supplemental tables 160 to 180. The 
average enrolment in an institution is 96 as against 86 in 1911-12. Attend- 
ance is 87‘2 per cent. 


ExmidUure. 457. The total expenditure, direct and indirect, rose from 1165,24,645 to 
^ ' E95,53,048. Of this sum, direct expenditure accounts for E48,16,523 against 

534,63, 496 in 1912. The heavy indirect expenditure occurs mainly under the 
head ‘ miscellaneous ’ and repr^ents for the most part hostel charges met by 
fees and sutecriptions. 

The expenditure is met as follows 

• Fees 

Endotrinents . 

Subseriptious, etc. 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal funds . 


S 

30,46,883 

27,908 


. 33,41,183 
. 4,02,226 
. 21,34,843 


Total public funds . 


. 36,74,791 


Total private funds 


68,78,257 



Fees and 
average cost of 
fupils. 


458. The Government of India have from time to time made grants for, 
European education. In 1006 a recurring grant of R2,4G,000 was given. 
Purther grants made in 1911-12 and during the quinquennium amount to 
57,52,000 recurring and 536,18,000 non-recurring. These sums included 
two special grants of 530,000 and 542,000 for the cities of Madras and 
Calcutta respectively, intended to provide facilities for the c-vpansion of 
education among the poorer classes of domiciled Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. 

459. The average annual direct cost of a pupil is 5115-4. Of this sum 
Gl-7 pfer cent, is derived from private 'funds against 44-3 per cent, in a school 
for Indians. The averagh annual fee in a European secondajy school is 
539-5 against 513-7 in a secondaiy school for Indians. If indirect expen- 
diture (which includes hostel charges) were taken into account, the average tee 
for all pupils would be raised from 536-6 to '578-2. Thus, notwithstandine , 
increased assistance from government, the tradition of self-help is maintamed,^ 


IT,— General developments. 

Conference of 460. A general conference on the education of the domiciled community 
1913 . was held at Simla in July 1912. It was presided over by Sir Harcourt Bute 
and included thirty-nine representatives of various interests, among ifuoui 
were the Bishops of Bombay and Lahore, the direetdrs of public instruction 
and persons eimaged in active educational ivork in schools oi difierent denomi- 
nations. Sir Sayid Ali Imam, then Law Member, and the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Itenealy also attended some of the sessions. Among the most 
urgent resolutions passed were tliose dealing with the extension of education 
to children who do not now attend school and the improvement of the pay and 
prospects of teachers, pthers dealt ivith the grading of schools, the training 
\ of teachers, the foundation of a college for Europeans, grants-in-aid, examin- 
ations, scholarships and medical inspection and supervision. 

The (mestions at issue were referred to local governments and the Govern- 
ment of India have issued their final' orders. The decisions on the most 
important questions will be found below. *■ 

Proposal for 


461. The.cbi^erence had declared.-it8elf in favour of compulsion. With 
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462. There are seven so-called colleges for Europeans, containing 122 Collegiate 
European students. But of these students, only 103 are undergoing educsr education. 
tion of the collegiate standard.’*' 

Of these, five are arts colleges— one for men and four for women. In 
1907 Mr. Orange remarked that the colleges were really the top classes of 
schools in which a little special teaching was given, generally up to the inter- 
mediate standard. The majority contained no pupils and Mr. Orange pro- 
phesied their speedy disafBliation by the universities. In that year there 
were fifteen such departments. In 1912 there were six. During the quin- 
quennium three'of these have closed. ‘But the addition of the Bangalore 
^ures places the number at five. These are, for males St. Joseph’s College, 

Bangalore, and for females Woodstock ^llege, Mussouri, All Saints' 

Diocesan College, Naini Tal, the European girls’ high school, Allahabad, and 
the College of tne Sacred Heart, Bangalore. 

The two professional colleges are the training class at Sanawar near 
Simla and St. Bede’s College (also a training institution) at Simla. The 
former is for men, the latter for women. 

Europeans also resort in small numbers to colleges for Indians. There 
are 445 studying in such colleges. So the total number undergoing collegiate 
education is 548. Some colleges offer special facilities for Europeans. Eour 
such are enumerated in Calcutta, with arts or training courses or both. The 
engineering colleges at Hoorkce and Sibpur also have special hostels ^d ofier 
attractions to European or Anglo-Indian students. 

463. There is no separate university organisation for Europeans. The European stu- 
students in the arts colleges read the courses prescribed, and appear at the dents iji Indian 
examinations conducted, by the universities which control colleges for Indians, ttninem’fies. 
This is sometimes made a cause of complaint. 

It is also asserted that Europeans do not resort in greater numbers to 
colleges because the higher posts for which a college education would qualify 
them are no longer open to their competition. This is to some extent true as 
regards the imperial services; and, as regards posts for which reemitment is 
made in India, Mr. Hornell says that the avenues of employment to which an 
Indian university leads are gradually becoming less accessible to Amglo- 
Indians.' On the other hand, it is not evident that better pay is to be gained 
by the attainment of h degree; the Cambridge Senior certificatp will generally 
secure a good post; and the difiiculty of recruitment in England has opened a 
■wide field to Anglo-Indian lads. The standard of European secondary educa- 
tion is in many cases a high one and (says hlr. Hornell) the Cambridge senior 
school certificate is, in the opinion of those who havo had long experience of 
both systems of examination, equal to an ordinary degree of the University 
of Calcutta. This view is certainly held by authorities in England, e.g., the 
London Iims of Court. 


4G4. The vexed questions nevertheless remain whetlier on general grounds Proposal ior 
it would be better to continue European education on separate lines to the a separate 
termination of the collegiate course and, if so, how this can be_ economically wnii'o-siii/. 
efiected ? It is natural that members of the domiciled community and many 
interested in its welfare should press for a separate university organisation. 

But some authorities who aro fully competent to speak on the subject hold a 
different view. They point out that any such scheme must be very costly, that 
.the Cambridge and departmental c-xaminations aro accepted for admission to 
the existing university courses and that excellent facilities for the teaching of 
subjects which Europeans might be expected to select, such as Latin and 
Greek, exist in the mission collies. . • 


The conference had suggested either the establishment of a separate 
university arts college with a-view to carrying oh the education of Europeans 
along separate lines^through tllie collegiate grade or the addition of graduate 
courses an arts' andiscichfce tq '"any training college suiiported for that com- 
munity. The former alternative is universally condemned by local Govorn- 


* In (;cjicml tables III, etc., for UnnKalnre', n number of students in Kuroprsn coIIcrc.s, but not 
in tlin coIIpko dussos, aro slion-n os co11oi;o stiidoiits. Tiio distinrtion bctirCcn tlieso and tlioso rcadin;; 
in collbeo stages is mndo dear in tins ebapter, the ebapter on tbo education ol girls and general table 
VA. ‘ 
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ments as unnecessary and expensive and the latter has met but with little 
suDDort The Government of India are of opinion that collegiate instruction 
shoSd be obtained by Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the future as in the 
past from the existing Indian universitiK and that until the numbers attend- 
ing any university are sufficient to justify a separate college the community 
should make use of the existing college system ; but the ideas of separate hostels 
or arrangement for separate boarding and tuition are favoured. 

465. Such being the orders passed, two partial solutions of the problem 
may be noticed. 

(i) One occurs in the Bengal report. Though it is not fully in accord 
with the spirit of the orders, it provides a metliod whereby, ivithout great 
additional expenditure, Europeans desirous of pursuing a separate college 
education may be enabled to do so. It is pointed out, in connection with the 
re-organisation of the Cambridge examinations, that the senior local will 
hencSorward be regarded as the conclusion of the general school course; that 
the new Cambridge higher school certificate, which is to be earned after a 
further two years’ study, will provide a course equal to, if not higher than, 
the intermediate; and that the full certificate of the Cambridge higher local 
examination, if taken at one sitting, is quite equal to an honours degree of the 
University of Calcutta. If the existing institutions can prepare candidates 
for these certificates, a univereity course will be provided without any break 
in the system of education. Considerable efforts, says the Bengal report, are 
being made by most European secondary schools to provide higher education. 
Inducements are held out to pupils to proceed to the higher local courses and 
during the past year 34 passed this test from schools in Bengal, six doing so 
with honours and five with distinction. 


ScTiool ed/uca- 
Uon. 


(ii) The second solution is intended to facilitate study at the existing 
universities. Its feasibility was to some extent recognised in another part of 
the resolution passed in 1912, which was to the effect that hostels for the domi- 
ciled community should be established in connection with existing colleges. 
One such scheme has since matured. The Anglo-Indian Collegiate Hostel at 
Allahabad was opened in July 1914 with fifteen students. " Strenuous efforts 
are now being made to induce the Anglo-Indian community to support the 
hostel to an extent which will justify ite permanent establishment.” ' 

466. The standard classification of European schools is into primaiy, 
middle pd high sfages. A complete school teaches up to the high stage and 
ordinarily comprises nine, ten or more standards, the majority of schiiols 
teaching up either to the middle or to the high stage. The courses differ 
slightly according to province and to the examination taken at the couclu- 
mon of the course. The subjects generally taken in the high school are 
English, the whole of arithmetic, a second language, which may be Latin or 
an Indian vernacular or a modern European language, geography, history. 
algebra-(including easy quadratic equations, indices, surds, arithmetical and 
geometrical progression), geomstry as covered by the first four books of Euclid, 
mensuration, trigonometry and logarithms, physics, physiology, logic, politic?! 
wnomy, drawing, book-keeping, botany and domestic economy and hy^ene. 
M ^ scibjects are taken by any one student. A consider- 

awe latitade of ^oice is permitted. The principal subject of discussion 
niio pcciod has been the desirability of introduciim more practical 
characteristics and the possibility of instituting two distinctlasses of schools, 
S utilitarian studies. The conference 

a^Dt a majority of high schools for boys should 

■ be described as modern and pgractical curriculum and should 

leading'fothe universiilJs schools should teach curricula 

-t'.j !!^®dih6ra3 ©rofpsfiinTie called collegiate 

jtan favour.of this dfa- 
.pradtical elemeptasiuto-'ths . 
The' . ,9® ‘pt'^Mia agrded with- this view,' 

■inference are hot 'uiflihe totbe'resolutibn of the, 

insUtutmg for mi^ihSf possibility of 

profess to give'a prepltation • spconJary,eduoatio'n which do not 

'^^^e^®ty.";^.The/secohdaiy school would 
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at once be regarded as of lower status and parents would hesitate to enrol 
their children. 

467. As a matter of fact some local Governments had already attempted EslaUislimenl 
to establish a bifurcation of studies similar to that recommended by the con- of wore prao- 
ference, and the history of these endeavours is illustrative of the difficulties. 

In Madras, three alternative courses exist in middle schools. One of these 
courses is regarded as completeMn itself. The others lead to two dillerent 
types of high school preparatory respectively for the university and for busi- 
ness life. The attempt has not elicited much response, apparently owing to 
the fact tliat the same school attempted with inadequate stall to grapple with 
the two kinds of courses. Though no change was made in the curriculum 
during the quinquennium it has been found possible to some e.\tcnt to meet the 
•criticism of lack of vocational training by a development of the special sub- 
jects training centre in Madras. This centre provides instruction in domestic 
economy (including cookery, general and medical housewifery, needle-work 
and dress^making), manual training, ph 3 'sical training and singing. Quali- 
fied lecturers and instructors here train school teachers and also tour in the 
mofussil with a view to popularising these subjects. Special class rooms 
have been fitted up in important schoms and practical cookery is now taught 
in thirty-nine institutions. The training in the Swedish sj’stem of free 
gymnastics is said to have been particularly successful. Some of the schools 
in Bombay now teach carpentr}*, needle-worb, cookery, dre-ss-making. etc., and 
a sjdlabus in commerce was introduced. 

The most complete attempt at bifurcation has been made in Bengal. It 
was stated in tlie last review that as the result of discussions in 1010 the 
elementary school in Bengal offered a complete course intended to cover 9 
years up to the age of fourteen. The pupil who does not require a distinctly 
literary education may at that stage proceed to a higher clementaiy school 
which provides both general and supplementary courses, the latter comprising 
commercial, industrial, agricultural and domestic subjects. As an alternative 
the pupil of the lower elementary school might on completing the third 
standard at about the age of eleven transfer himself to a sccondjiiy school 
teaching the subjects laid down for the ■Cambridge school examinations. 

There are in all four classes of schools — on the ono hand elementary and 
higher elementary, on the other secondary and higher secondary. This 
grading of schools is regarded ns unsatisfactory and the supplementaiy and 
vocational courses are not popular. Mr. Horncll regards this as due not to 
any system in the grading but rather to defective organisation of the voca- 
tional courses, lack of co-operation with employers and tho fact that the 
examinations are held by members of the department who arc not experts in 
the special sqbjccts. Do proposes that tho elementary, higher elementary 
and some junior secondarj' schools should bo graded as elementary schools, the 
course continuing unbroken to llie end of the ciglith standard and including 
tho last two ywirs a specialised course of vocational trjvining which 
should be conducted in a few properly equipped centres with stalTs of 
specialists. 


4C8. If the prospects of bifurcation with a view to vocational study do yocalional 
not appear to bo rosy as regards Uic majority of .schools, it is yet to be remcro- schools and 
bered that there arc various institutions of a special kind, which, whether ovorv^wnages. 
no they prepare pupils for the ordinary course.*!, lay themselves out to lit the 
poorer class of children for the pVoblems of their life. The Lawrence mili- 
tary schools of Sanawar near Simla, Jliirrce, Mount Abu and Oolneamund 
are modollcd on serercly practical linos. They aro managed by committees 
under the general control of tho' Army 'Department. That at Murreo wfl.s 
transferred to the ipanagcnicnt pf the Government of the Punjab in 1913 and 
now admits other than mililarV-pun'lR. Ttnf. ilm ininrAd 


Tcn.rcmaip ,fuilysal^O?ujirflptl aiS 


.-ntipiis. Put, tho interests of soldiers’ ehild- 
d, while, tlf6,.soliool'hns Ijcen greatly improved 



,1' iuiu.:uirir owji irilcliLinn^ lArni' 

^nnrablc traipuig grounds. /Xhe same iilav be said of St Andreev’s Colonial 
ITornc.s at Kftlimpong.^^nnrigcd by Ihe/.Church of iSpotland Mission and 
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nrenai'inc r>77 wnifs, orpliaiis and poor cliihircii for farm work in Xpw Zealand, 
for cmployiiicnl oji (lio railway?, phintations, etc., o[ Iriflui, and now aWc 
all for the army- A ?i«nlnr Jiwtilution, St. Oeorj-ofi Jlomc.s Ims recently 
))ccn started at Kodnikatial in Madras tmd is maintained by charily and State* 
grants There arc ntiier excellent institntioiis, among which may ho «ieii. 
lioned the aMnyo Tmhislriiil Orphanngc for girls ni Sittiln. 

•jOO. There arc also i)lncos which eater sjiecially for the needs of the 
dei)rc':<!cd Anglo-Indian of eitv shims. These are. le<^s hapjdly sluiated. One 
sucli among many is the Catholic Jfnle Orphanage jn J’orliigiiese Clmrch 
Street, Calcutta. The Urothcr Provincial of tlie Order of the Irish Christian 
Jlrolhers has pointed out the ivsnll.s of the pi-e.u'nt location of stieii iw-titii- 
tions. whore the pupils can casilv repair Imnu' for the holiday.*, anrl lose, in the 
depraved surromuhngsof theslnms, all the good witirh they derive from their 
school life, lie considers that boys should be ivrnovetl to the countiy and 
there kept at .“scliool entirely till they are fit for work, and he litis asked govern- 
ment to assist in removing the school in qnwtion to rome site iimt A-'^ansol. 
Mr. llorncll agrees with liim and coimiders that the only solution of the pro- 
hlcm presented hv the lower strata of Anglo-Indians in ilic great cities is the , 
removal of tiio children from their j)rtewi( surroundings. The idea is not a 
novel one. Propos.ils liave from time to t irne l)ccn put forward for the Ijodily 
tvansier of city schools to good open sites where, jiractical iu'-dructiou inagn- 
cullurc, planting and other industries might he imparted and the whole out- 
look of the ehild's life changed, rinnncml lonsitler.ilious and the dilliculty 
of eliminating vacations f)re?ent ob-ilaelcr.. 

•170. In addition to the institutions meiitinneil in the first part of this 
paragraph and the indu'tiial t-ontivj at Mndra*. mentioiieil in paragraph 107 
there arc other place.s which impat t vtotional instruction. Among tlic.-c are 
the classes for commercial siudico and lechniral apprentices laainlnincd hy 
the Young Men’s (’hrislian As«fH‘intion and the 'Voting Women's Christiim 
Association in .some of the larger eitie-, the ppt-eial nrr.angcmcnts made for 
Europeans at the engineering colleges at Koorkee and Siiipur, the railway 
apprentice classes nt Janmlpiir and' elsewhere, the snb*over?eer and doniestie 
science classes at Kurseong, ami tlie nunierou.s classes attached to ordlaary 
schools, where manual work i.s taught to hoys and ccvjkery, needlework and 
lace-making to girls. The domiciled eomtmihitv owe a <leep debt of gTatiludc 
to the missions vyhich have interested ihcmselvos in their ]>raetieat wclfaTR 
Even where nothing but the ordinary eurriculum j.s tnnglil, occasionally with 
optionals of doubtful utility, the thrift, cleanliness and bright surroundings, 
characteristic of many of the Roman Catholic schools in particular, afford 
an object lesson in domestic economy more speaking than many tcxl-liooKS. 

Exainimlms. . ‘^"l* middle e.xamlimtion is now imed mainlv for^the 

‘scliolarsbip.s or as a leaving examination whew, as in Madras, there is a imo“» 
course complete in itself. The elementary schools of Rcngnl lead up to alM^* 
ing certificate. The ordinary liigh .school may prepare for the dcpartmeulm 
high school examination or school leaving certificalo, the Cambridge school 
examinations or tlie matriculation of nn Indian uni versify. 

The number of Europeans who passed these tests in 1010-17 is os. 
follows . 

Dcpiirlmontnl High Rcliool lixauunatioii .... 203 

CamLnOgo Senior Iioci\I 2o0 ■ 

Scliool leaving Certificalo . . . . ' , . . 10 1 
Mnlrionlnlion .23 


ffTmi iL nae rz nnu pral and practical tcMs, so as tc 

form the basis for a regular, school, leaving.uertificato. Their adyentitious 
points are that in, some provinces they arc still «re<Tarded n <5 thf.' sfill'-l est foj 
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standard are secured to an extent which is impossible in departmental 
examinations. They' can also command an army of expert examiners. The 
papers reflect the most modem educational developmente in England. Above 
all, the examinations are held in every part of the Empire, under the aegis 
of a renoAvned university, and cariy recognition in the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies and exemption from certain examinations, such as Eesponsions at 
Oxford, the Previous at Cambridge and the Entrance Examination of the Inns 
‘01 Court. But these tests, as pointed out by the Punjab Director, are not 
specifically suitable for schools in India. To take only a single example, 
they contain no reference to Indian coinage, weights and measures. Mr. 

. Bornell suggests that the Cambridge Syndicate should be asked to include 
.Urdu as compulsory for boys and housecraft m compulsory for girls in the 
senior local examination. Again, these examinations cannot take effective 
•cognisance of the conditions of particular schools or the records of individual 
pupils. 

The university matriculations are not particularly suitable for European 
•schools. They admit, sometimes with reservations as regards the subjects 
taken by students, to university courses— but so do the Cambridge and depart- 
mental examinations. Perhaps their sole advantage is that they. are con- 
sidered to be easier. Indeed, the university of Calcutta accepts the senior 
local as the equivalent of the intermediate, if it is taken in certain subjects 
■and with honours and if, after a further year of study the candidate passes 
in certain supplementary subjects. 

• In Bengal there is an elementary school leaving certificate which closes 
■the sixth standard of the elementary school course. This is necessary, since 
that course is complete in itself. But there is no departmental high school 
•examination ; all the schools prepare their pupils for the Cambridge locals. 

In the United Provinces the Cambridge examinations were introduced as the 
sole test in 1916. In Burma on the otW hand the departmental examination 
completely holds the field— save for a few who take the Calcutta matri- 
culation. The European school managers in that province are not in fevour 
•of the Cambridge examinations j it is felt that the advantages of an examin- 
ation which is recognised in England are more than counterbalanced by the 
drawbacks of a purely external examination designed for schools working 
under entirely different conditions. 

Elsewhere these two kinds of examinations are ordinarily found operat- 
ing side by side in the same province and often in the same school. There are 
■also a few pupils who take the matriculation. This multiplicity of examin- 
ations, where it exists in the same institution, does not make for easy organis- 
■ation or effectual teaching. 

472. The conference of lOfa recommended that there should be two 
secondary school certificates, called respectively the first school and the leaving 
•certificate. In each case a necessary condition was to be attendance at a school 
for a specified period and completion of a course as set forth in the pupil’s 
school record. In addition, the passing of the Cambridge University junior 
school certificate or junior local examination would be inquired for the first 
■certificate; that of the Cambridge senior school certificate examination, higher 
local examination or senior local examination for the leaving certificate. It ^ 
was found that the local Govewiraents hold widely varying views regarding the 
■adoption of the Cambridge examinations. The Government of India found 
it necessary to make a second reference to them on this particular question 
■and no decision has yet been reached’. 

to R1 33 516^ annually spent on.scholarships has risen from ES5,835 ScMmJiips. 

The annual State scholarship of £20Q'aTcar tenable for three or four 
.United, Kingdqm/haa.been raised to £250 in tlie case of those 
scholars-who rraide in a college at Oxford or Cambridge. In addition, an 
•annual scholarship of £200 a .year ivas instituted during the quinquennium 
tenable in the United; Kingdom by -a' girl of the domiciled community lor 
draining in edmational or medical work,' I In the case of this scholarship the 
■degree of an Indian university is required. Students of the domiciled com- 
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munity also participate in the State technical scholarships and in those which 
have been established to enable girls to prepare for admission to the Lady 
Hardiuge Medical College at Delhi. 

Scholarships tenable in India are awarded to Europeans on a regulai; 
scale laid down in the various codes. |'(In Assam there are no specified 
scholarships but awards are made in individual cases.) In Bengal the num- 
ber annually offered and the monthly rate are as follows : — 12 junior elemen- 
tary scholarships of R 12 awarded on the result of the elementary school certi' 
ficate examination; 6 senior elementary of R 12 on the result of the supple- 
mentary class final examination; 4 junior secondary of R12 on the result of 
the Cambridge university junior school leaving certificate; 6 senior secondary 
of R 20 on the result of the Cambndge senior school leaving certificate; 3' 
collegiate of B30 on the result of the intermediate examination and 2 Wl 
scholarships on the result of the B. A. or B.Sc. examination. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Conference eight .special 
Scholarships are now annually awarded to the children of soldiers. 


474. Of 3,318 teachers in European schools, 1,636 are trained and 335 
possess a degree. There has no doubt been considerable improvement in the 
quality of teachers. This is especially so in Madras, where 473 are certifi- 
cated out of a total of 670. Ordinarily speaking, however, teaching has not 
assumed the position of a regular profession, especially among men. The- 
figures of certificated teachers are increased by a large percentage of unpaid 
missionary workers— no less than 149 in Bengal out of a total of 546 teachers. 
These honorary workers are qualified and are returned as such. In the case- 
of paid lay teachers the prospects are not sufficiently attractive. In Bombay 
the pay of teachers in secondary schools only just exceeds R 86 a month. In 
Bengal it is better. There the pay of teachers recruited in India is S205 in. 
the case of trained men and R150 in that of trained women; for untrained, 
teachers it is S213 for male graduates and R158 for female graduates, for 
those who have passed the intermediate B206 an.d R 1 S 2 respectively, for 
matriculates or those who have passed the Cambridge senior B170 and BIOS, 
etc. The rates for those recruited in Britain and possessing British qualifi- 
cations are for M. A.s R700, for B. A.s BGOO (men) and E300 (women), for- 
intermediate B. A.s R450 (men) apd R250 (women), etc. • , 

The following passageis quoted from the report of the Inspector of Euro- 
pean schools in the United Provinces : — 


" The heads of boys’ secondaiy aided schools (only some eight of whom in all receive- 
salaries at the martet rate, the rest being either members of some teaching order or 
maintained from hlission funds of one land or another) range from about B200 per 
mensem to R800 per mensem, or ovflr, and average something like E400 per mensem, 
perhaps a little more; trained assistant masters who are under-graduates usually get 
at least BlOO per mensem and many of them get as much as B150 and in some cases up 
to B200 per mensem with, in practically every case, board and lodging in addition; 
graduate assistant masters get usually B200 to R300 with an average of perhaps about 
EMO per mensem, also with board and lodging; untrained assistant masters get some- 
thing less; trained assistant mistresses (under-graduates) range from-RGO to R120 or 
thmeabouts with an average of perhaps R85 or possibly a little more for plains schools, 
while trained graduate assistant mistresses usually get about B150 per mensem; 
untrained lady teachers are seldom paid more than R60 per mensem and the less com- 
petent and experienced may get as little as R25 per mensem, though board and lodging 
would usually be given in addition. The above salaries are usually considered fairly 
adequate for single teachers, but hardly permit -a .master to marry, though it may be 
noted that more than a few are married at schools where there are housing facilities or 
where Better salaries are paid. Salaries axe tending decidedly upwards, jmrticularly 
for mattes who are very scarce and have 'to be paid well to be secured at all.” 

- r. . ‘ "’w.t ’’ ' - ■ . — 

■ . It^lias to be Home in mind" that -soine lEuropean schools provide their 
teachers with bqardji^adodgin^ 

475. The establishment of pefl 5 Woiv'pf 6 yidenii''ftmds would-^d&'gre^ 
to the attractions, of the service. 'In pBe;^Pnnja1>.a provident fund was estab- , 
lished in 1913 'under which te'acbers in. aideds^chools contribute per cent 
of their .salary; the’ school authorities' and Goyemment^each adding 3J- per 
cent. It'haa-prbved popular and over'..two-tKirdsj,Df the teacmers -who are- 
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eligible have joined it. In Bengal six of the largest institutions have estab- 
lished their own provident or pension funds. The question has been dis- 
cussed of utilising the Laidlaw fund (see paragraph M9) for the institution 
of pensions in Protestant schools; but no decision has yet been reached. 

Good progress has been mader in the United Provinces, -where 15 schools now 
participate in a fund to which the teachers contribute 10 per cent, of their 
salaries and government gives a like amount. 

476. As already staled, there are only two colleges for the training of Training of 
European teachers— the class at Sanawar for men and St. Bede’s College at teachers. • 
Simla for women. The former is maintained by the Government of the 
Punjab in connection with the Lawrence Military School at Sanawar. It 
receives students from all over India; and the Government of India give 
R10,000 a year to assist in meeting its cost. At the commencenient of the 
war there were 20 students. But the master in charp and ten of his students 
proceeded to East Africa with a machine-gun detachment and the number of 
students is now only thirteen. St, Bede’s College, maintained by a Roman 
Catholic Order with the help of a Government grant, continues to do good 
work and contains 38 students. The scheme for a second men’s college at 
Ootacamund has already been mentioned. 


There are also eight training classes for women. They contain 125 
students and cost R60,183 a year. The cost per student (about R481) is 
reasonably low, considering that an effective training is ordinarily imparted, 
with the result that the methods employed in many European schools, 
especially with infant classes, are now regarded as satisfactory. Prominent 
among mese is the training class at the Dow Hill School at Kurseong near 
Darjeeling. It gives a two years’ course of study to 20 girls. The admission 
qualification is a pass in the Cambridge senior local. This is admittedly too 
low, and attempts are being made with some success to secure girls who have 
passed the higher local. During the first year the students read the English 
section of the higher local (if they have not yet passed it), and devote the rest 
of their time to method study, obsenmtion of lessons, etc. Practice in teach- 
ing is reserved for the second year. Some students have now begun to devote 
their whole time to the study of kindergarten methods. The Director regards 
the reorganisation of the institution as necessary and the Cambridge higher 
school certificate as the proper qualification«for entrance in the case of elemen- 
taiy^ teachers and the same certificate combined with the Cambridge higher 
local or else a university degree for secondary teachers. In Bombay there are 
three normal classes for women. Some intending teachers take up the secon 
dar}’^ teachers’ certificate examination, which however, being intended for 
masters in schools for Indians, is not altogether suitable. In Burma there 
are no separate schools or courees for European teachers. Candidates take 
the ordinary Anglo-vernacular courses. 

As to training in special subjects, the centre established in Madras for 
domestic ^nomy, manual work, physical training and singing has already 
been mentioned (see paragraph 467). A class in drill and gymnastics for 
women-teachers has been opened in Calcutta; and it is proposed to open 
domestic science training at the Dow Hill School, which possesses a highly 
qualified teacher and equipment for this subject. 


The conference was in favour of a training college which should do for 
southern India and Burma Avliat is done for nortliern India at Sanawar, 

(The conference also Mnsidered that such an institution might gradually be 
expanded, by the addition of an arts department, into a separate university 
rollege.) It was thought that Bangalore would provide a suitable situation, 
but certain difficulties have now- led government to fix upon Ootacamund. 

The war has held up the project; but tlie Government of India have allotted 
R26,000 for the commencement of the building-:. 

477'., '-In the Code of -‘1905 the ppyornraent of India adopted a system of Grant-in-md 
attendance grants' aS; the central foatdre'-of.the.grant-in-aid system. Each system, 
.child in regular attendance edriis for -tlto school a grant which varies accord- 
ing as t^ child.is.-enrolled in ,tiic infant qlass, the primary section, the middle 
or the high. The full grant however is given only for the first ten children 
in the infant class and tor tlie first twenty in higher sections! 'For .the second 
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and third batch of a like number the rate is reduced. Thus, the usual rates 
for the infant class are E20 for the first batch, R15 for the second and SlO 
for the iiird ; for Ae primary section S25, B20 and B15 ; for the middle section 
B40, R30, and B20 ; and for the high B120, E90 and B50. These sums repre- 
sent annual grants. In the Punjab a decreased rate is given in the high and 
an increased rate in the lower sections. 

Bombay and Burma foUow a different system. In Bombay the grant 
admissible is one-third of the expenditure and a supplementary grant may be 
added, equal to one-third of this ordinary grant. In Burma the difference 
between income and expenditure is given under limited conditions, plus a 
salary grantj or a fixed grant is permissible. 

In addition to these main or ordinary ^ants, supplementary grants can 
be given when the ordinary grant is insufficient. (This rule applies to aU 
provinces save Burma.) The ordinary and supplementaiy grants may be 
combined and transformed into a fixed grant. Boarding grants of B8 a 
month are given for orphans and destitute children. Cadet grants of E6 a 
year for each efficient and B8 for each extra-efficient were given until the 
volunteer force was superseded by the Indian Defence Force. Special grants 
are given for night schools or to institutions situated where the European 
population is sparse. Salary grants, rejected by the Government of India 
when the code was framed, are nevertheless allowed in Burma, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. Building grants may. be of one-half or, in special 
cases, two-thirds of the cost of the scheme. 


478. The grant-in-aid system is of particular importance in the case of 
European schools, most of which are of the aided type. It was discussed at 
the conference of 1912 and the main point in the resolution then passed on the 
subject was the desire exhibited for a fixed grant calculated with reference 
to income and expenditure in such a way as to enable the school to work 
efficiently. Other criticisms are from time to time made on the system. The 
arrangement whereby the rate of capitation sinks with the number of children 
is said to react hardly on the larger schools and to encourage the growth of 
small schools. The boarding grant is in practice open to abuse and the rate 
is often too low Thirdly, no grant is permitted for indigent children who 
come as day-pupils. 

The conference had proposed, among other things, that grants-in-aid 
should be of definite sums representing the difference between the income of 
the school and the expenditure necessary for efficient working. This pro- 
posal has not received any general support. But some of the local Govern- 
ments proposed modifications making for simplicity and more generous treat- 
ment. That of Bombay would raise the salary grant to one-half or in special 
cases twq-thirds of the salary and would increase boarding grants for orphans 
Md destitute children to B12 a head, at the same time raising the age-limit. 
The GovCTnment of Bengal would abolish the limit of 50 per cent, in the case 
of building grants. The Government of India have not objected to these 
proposals. Other changes made in the quinquennium are the introduction 
01 sala^ grants in Bihar and Orissa, and a complete change of system in the 
oentral Provinces, where half the approved expenditure is now allowed as 
grant. But more important than any changes of system is the fact that pro- 
vincial grants for the direct maintenance of institutions have risen from an 
annual sum of Rl0,57,37l to Bl7,73,185, and that tiie sum spent from this 
j>'S aid for the erection of buildings .and'the purchase of equipment has 
totalled- R38,29,557 during the. quinquennium. A considerable number of 
new buildings have been erected,' e^eoially in Burma. 


479. 'The •r^ltsibE'the’qU^^taiuiq.Vare’ decidedly satis'fac^^ The 
numben^qf those' undefinstruc.tiotfn^sfibV^ei^j^^ Thepriroofel.for 
a training. jjollege-ljl'Southern India and the^mpVroierit in' favour of collegiate 
manifested in the starting^f the Allahabad hos^Lare particularly 
enOTJtaging. vTJbe'-rnstruction givetv.is generally sound and-anyohe conver- 
sant with-thes.e schools wiU.l:^ strack by the general neatness'^d, accuracy 


V.i^eneral re 

dum,Vare’ decidedly ! 
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of the work done. On the other hand the schools which are staffed by men 
have suffered owing to the transfer of many teachers to military service. 


OHAPTEE XYII. 

EDUCATION OF MUHAMMADANS. 


I. — General. 

480. In the last review it was pointed out that the Muhammadan popu- Special re- 
lation of British India comprises 57,950,000 souls. It thus forms a large guirmeats of 
minority, differing from the rest of the community in religion, tradition, MMfiam- 
ideals, manners, the language of its sacred and classical literature and its madans. 
attitude towards the prevailing educational system. Owing to certain diffi- 
culties which it encounters in that system it has fallen behind the Hindus in 
the matter of higher education. Though tiie majority of Muhammadans are 
educated in the ordinary schools and colleges it has been found necessary to 
adopt certain measures in order to encourage their patronage of those institu- 
tions. A considerable number also still prefer to frequent special schools 
which make a speciality of Islamic lore. 


11. — Figures of institutions and pupils. 


481, The number of Muhammadans under instruction in all classes of Nurriber of 
institutions is 1,824,364 against 1,651,151 in 1912. Detailed figures are given pupils. 
in supplemental tables 188 to 192, This increase represents 17-6 per cent, 
against an increase of 15-8 per cent, in the case of all communities in India. 

The percentage of the Mussalman population to the whole population is 23'6; 
that of Mussalman pupils to the whole school population is 23*2. 

The number of boj's under instruction is 1,539,703, the number of 
girls 284,661, representing increases of 151 and 33‘6 per cent, respectively 
on the figures of 1912. In the previous quinquennium the increase had been 
equivalent to 27-3 per cent, for boys and 75-2 per cent, for girls. 


482. The following statement shows the position of Muhammadans in Position in 


education in the different protinces. 


, 

PerconUgo of 
Mnhsmniiidan 

Porceniago of Matammadan 
popib to total of pnpils of 
all clnssoa in all institn- 
tiona (pablio and 
privsto) in 

r- ■ ' 

1911-12 1916-lT 

11-4 11*1 

Madras ..... 

popalntion to 
total jioira- 
Istion. 

C-6 

Bombay 

. 20-4 

19-8 

19-2 

Bengal .... 

. 62T 

42-2 

46-0 

United Provinces 

141 

18-9 

18-2 

Punjab .... 

, 64-8 

41-9 

40-8 

Burma .... 

3-8 

3-3 

4-2 

Bibar and Orissa . 

10-6 

12-1 

13-0 

Central Provinces and Boinr 

41 

9-3 

9-2 

Assam . . . . 

',28-1 

. 24-6 

23\8 . 

Nortb-Wcst Irontior ^Province 

s,D2'8 

ro-5 

70-3 

Other Administrations*-" V- 



. : 20-3 ■ 



ttpiZ-Q , 

23-2 


differeml 

provinces. 


. Thus the perc^tegffof Mi^haiflmqid^suhder instruction may Ije^said to 
equal the proportion'of Muharamadai^ ito’ the'general population aS a whole. 
Even where the- advance hgS'ppt been ?stf; rapid as* in the case of other cpm-. 

.■VBangnloro'jwl’ includod. ‘ -• 

..-'2o2 
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munities this is not necessarily a reason for discouragement. The United 
Provinces report points out that Muhammadans had proportionately a larger 
number of children at school than others, and that,, if the increase has not 
kept pace with that among Hindus, it is only because the latter community 
are more nearly approaching an equal position. 

483. But it is essential further to analyse these figures, with reference to 
the distinction between public and private institutions and betAveen institu- 
tions of different classes. A fundamental characteristic of Muhammadan 
education is that the teaching of the mosque must precede that of the school. 
Hence Muhammadan pupils are found in large numbers in private institu- 
tions, such as Koran schools, where little or nothing is taught save the repeti- 
tion of texts in Arabic. Muhammadans number 230,836 out of a total of 
644,638 of all creeds in private institutions. 

Again, owing to the comparatively late age at which a Muhamiuadan 
boy ordinarily commences his regular schooling, the multiplicity of languages 
Avhich he has to learn, the poverty of large sections of the community and the 
fact that it is only in recent years that the indifference or even repugnance of 
the Mussalmans to English education has been overcome, their numbers in 
the higher class of public institutions are markedly low. This is shown in 
the following statement. 


ClftSAOf ilUtUutiOB. 

Kanltt of MuliatDiD&dan 
PQpIls In 

PmeiUecol 
locttMO or 
dtcnan. 

PcKcntageoI Mobtcimidui 
po^8 to tha total nnnbarof 
popllaet all creeds 

16U-U. 

\ 

2B1C-17. 

1P1M7. 

2»d>17. 

Arts Gallegos ..... 

3,095 

4,021 

•fseo 

I 0'4 

10-4 

Frofessiooal CoUegcs . . . 

oei 

1,152 

+ 78-6 

10-0 

mo 

Seeondai; Sohools .... 

133,627 

172,392 

+39-1 

100 

- 18-6 

lllSdle Venaonlar Soliools 

37,76* 

39,01)6 

+ 6-7 

17‘0 

' 16-8 

Prinaiy SohaoU .... 

1,022,768 

1,309,816 

+28 a 

20-6 

23-6 

Special Schools .... 

119,190 

66,313 

-45-2 

66-2 

43‘6 

lOIUB 

1,316,993 

1,693,528 

+200 

21-6 

22-1 


'lAleroci/. 


Bxfenditure. 


I ^ 

Owmg to the comparatively large number of MuhammadMs in private 
institutions, the percentage upon the total of pupils in public institutions is 
slightly less than that upon the total of all institutions; but the percentage 
of increase is greater. The large actual increases in colleges and secondary 
schools are swamped in the percentagb which these numbers bear to pupils of 
all creeds by the fact that pupfls of other communities have increased even 
more rapidly. The decrease in the case of special schools is due to the 
transfer of a number of these institutions to the category of primary schools. 

484. The literacy of the Muhammadans amount to 3'8 per cent, against 
all races in India. “ The low position of the Muhammadans,” says 

bir E. Gait, “ is due largely to the fact that they are found chiefly in the 
of India, where all classes are backward in respect of education, 
in Eastem.Bengal, where they consist mkinly of local converts from a 
ueprffised class. . In* the United Provinras, Madras and the Central Provinces 

'?f-...T^^r^y-S.^d. above, or on'eaualitywith the 'Hindus,-' and the' same is 
in Bombay, ■ .. . 

485. It is impossib^’ to ^Icdkte the expenditure oh’lfuhammaddii edu- 

®8'3oMty,.o.£;M^inmadan pupils are educate'd,- .not in 

conSudnlschools. An-estimate ofithbbost Of 
special insututiflns is of omviieC ■nnShii.tk . 'puv*.?' 
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Ji5-55)' lakhs. In Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces the total 
-amounts so spent are 83,74,662 and 81,85,813 respectively. But any such 
calculation is apt to be misinterpreted. It conveys the impression that this 
is the sum total of expenditure on Muhammadans, whereas it is but a small 
fraction. 

■///. — Muhammadans in ordinary institutions. 

486. The number of Muhammadans in public institutions has risen from MuJiam-^ 
1,316,998 to 1,593.528. Some of these institutions, however, are specially madloMs tn 
'designed for Muhammadans and no estimate can be given of the number piAlio in- 
educated in the ordinary schools and colleges, though it is safe to say that stitutions. 
these form the great majority. The difficulties which beset the Muhammadan 

pupil have already been enumerated. The manner in which some of these are 
met is described below. 

487. In order to enable the poorer sections of this community to bear the Scholarships, 
expenses of education, special scholarships and fee exemptions are given. 

In Moiras, Mulininmodan scholnrsliips amount to Its. 10,450 a year. In addition, 
ices oi jMuhaminadan pnpils are calculated at lialf rates and managers are encouraged 
•to admit such pupils by an addition to the grant of tbc amount of fee-income thus fore- 
gone. Some of the district boards and municipalities in Bombay give scholarships to 
induce pupils to complete the Tcmacular course and two special middle school scholar- 
ships aro annually awarded in each district. Sind possesses a special system inyolring 
-an annual espenaituro of ^0,-000 from pinvincial funds on Muhammadan scholar- 
ships and forming nn educational ladder on a small scale. A boy who has studied in a 
middle school may win a scholarship of S3 a month which cames him to the end of 
the fourth standard, after which another scholarship of S150 a year takes him to the 
end of the school course. Finally, endowments, local boards and tlic unirersity provide 
■college scholarships. In Bengal, out of 210 upper primary scholarships, 24 are 
reserved for Muhammadans and out of 210 middlo scholarships 66 are so reserved. 

'These carry a bov to the end of the school course. An important concession has been 
made in Bengal by the utilisation of the Mohsin fund for scholarships and stipends in 
‘Colleges. In addition to special endowed scholarships for Muhammadans there are now 
^the following college scholarships; — 

Junior scholarships — 

25 government scholarships of BIO. 

7 Mohsin scholarships of B8 and BIO. 

51 Mohsin stipends varying from B6 to BIO. 

Senior scholarships — 

21 government scholarships of BIO. 

5 Mohsin scholarships of Bl4. 

•lO Mohsin stipends varj-ing from B5 to BIO. 

- Graduate scholarships — 

2 government scholarships of B25, and a third of B30 open to backward classes 
also. 

1 Mohsin scholarship of B25. 

Engineering scholarships — 

4 Mohsin stipends of BIO. 

Medical scholarships — i 

G Mohsin stipends of B15. 


A certain number of the free places in schools arc also rescrvccT for Muhammadans. 

In the Punjab 30 out of 64 open college scholarships (BIO) are reserved for Muham- 
madans, and the 'Victoria scholnrships (116 tenable in middle classes of the valuo of 
B4 and 29 in high schools of the value of BG) arc open only to Muhammadans, who 
also participate in the ordinary scliool scholarships. 

In Bibar and Orissa 4 junior college (B7), 5 senior college (B7 to B12) and one 
post-graduate scholarship aro reserved*. In the Gentral Provinces there are 26 'middle 
and 26 high scholarships. In Assaiii the, .number specified in the report amounts to 
7 primary sohohorships' of B3., three middlo voraaoular of E4!,hiid -two middle English 
■of B4; there arc also 26 college scholarships of B10».‘-v - . i/ ' 

■ It -lias - to be remembered th' com]iectipn witli ’’these scholarships that 
Muhammadans are also able to jbomp’pte'Jfor'drdili’ary scholarships. ' 

488. The Muhammada'n, 'population in 66me.,parts of- India is largely' 
rural and facilities for higher education are not 'always available to them. 
-Moreover.- the Muhammadan 'parent attaches importance to supervision and 
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religious exercises and instruction. Hence hostels are popular and a consider- 
able number of these have been opened, especially in Bengal. During the 
period the Baker hostel, attached to the Calcutta Madrassa, has been extended, 
and a large hostel for college students erected by the university out of the 
imperial gWt. In Assam the number of Muhammadan hostels has doubled. 

Trainim Madras the number of special training schools for Muhammadans 

rose from four to six (four for men and two for women) with 234 students; 
and there are five sessional schools. Bombay has an Dxdu training class at 
Ahmedabad and oilers facilities at the vernacular training colleges, which 
contains 182 Muhammadan stipend-holders. There are six schools’in Bengal, 
called MnaUm-tva.mnf' schools. In Bihar and Orissa the number of schools 
rose from seven to tivclvo, a class was opened for women, and arrangements 
were made for imparting instruction in Urdu to students'of training and 
ywra-training schools. The normal school for Muhammadans at Amraoti in 
the Central Provinces has not flourished owing to paucity of candidates with’ 
the requisite qualification of the middle vernacular standard ; and the train- 
ing class at Khandwn had to be closed, as it received little support. 

These measures are concerned with primaty education, where the condi- 
tion of Muhammadan teachers as regards qualifications is not so bad. The 
Bombay Director observes that 70-7 per cent, of the Muhammadan primary 
teachers are trained, against 8B-3 per cent, of Hindus. Nor is the actual 
number of Muhammadan teachers in such scliools inadequate. It is in the 
secondary schools and colleges that the difficulty of obtaining teachers pises. 
The number of Muhammadans who have attained the neccssaiy aca’demic 
qualifications is comparatively small, and mo*st of them can command better 
pay than the teaching profession offers, let alone the delay entailed in attend- 
ing a training college. This state of things reacts on the popularity of 
schools in the .eyes of the Muhammadan public; and complaints arc often 
made that teacliers of this community are not appointed. The fact is that it 
is impossible to secure them. The only cfTcctivc remedy lies in the gradual 
increase of Muliammadan pupils in higher institutions’ and tho consequent 
production of more Muhammadans qualified and willing to accept teaching 
posts. 

Special 490. Quite apart from the recognised desirability of attracting Muham- 

insyecims. madans into the ordinary inspecting staff, most provinces possess special 
inspectors of Muhammadan schools, where a Iniowlcdge of Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu is required, 

Madra} fins 11 such sub-assistant inspectors. Most districts in Bomlay Lave a 
Muhammadan assistant deputy inspector rrlio-so duty it is to promote the education 
and safeguard tho interests of his community. In Bengal tho arranmment is wore 
olahorate. There is an assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan edu- 
cation, tho post being filled by an officer of tlio Indian educational service. There ate 
also five assistant inspectors in the provincial service. In the United Provinces a spcmal 
inspector for the province and a deputy inspector for each division wore appointed during 
the quinquennium. Burma Las tfirco Muliammadan deputy in.spectors. In Bihar and 
Orissa there are now fiyo special inspectors, ono in the provincial service and four in the 
subordinate service,^ as well os 10 inspecting maiilvis. Three deputy inspectors look 
a^r Didu schools in Berar. A Muhammadan ossistant inspector in Assam supervises 
the Arabic, Persian and Urdu classes in high schools and tho progress of the community 
^ in primary schools and mahtals. 

The existence of such inspectors is of benefit to the Muhammadans in 
ordinary institutions as well as to those who study in the special schools 
described in the next section. . . . 


ojer privately n 

• been maae to secure 

.qninqn^i«m,.^hV^g bfe tfS iSStr oTdlS 

and sub-woters.- -The report^ot.^TtS-LSSM^ 
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Muhainmadan employment. But it is difficult to collate these or to compare 
them with past conditions. Two instances must suffice. In the Central Pro- 
vinces only 4-7 per cent, of the population is Muhammadan. Yet Muham- 
madans there occupy two posts (one professorial and one inspecting) in the 
provincial educational service, three posts of deputy-inspector, and eight 
olerkships in educational offices. Moreover, out of 12,273 teachers in that 
province 979, or nearly 8 per cent., are Muhammadans. In Assam the Muham- > 
madans are 28-1 per cent, of the population. The number of Muhammadan 
inspecting officers and teachers has risen from 688 to 913 and now forms over 
12 per cent, of the 7,294 teachers, etc., engaged in education. 

492. Another trouble which Muhammadans feel is the fact that the higher Gewral en- 
institutions have generally been started and are mainly managed by non- coiiragment. 
.Muslims. It is sometimes complained that Muhammadan pupils do not 

receive an equal measure of attention and consideration. The inclusion of 
Muhammadan representatives in the managing committees is one method of 
dealing with this difficulty and can be amicably arranged in aided schools at 
the time of revision of grants. In Bengal, where such problems are of special _ 
importance and it is sometimes alleged that Muhammadans are not freely 
admitted into schools, a rule has been made that 25 per cent, of the vacancies 
in government and aided colleges and a percentage fixed with regard to the 
needs of the locality in all government schools should be reserved for them; 
orders have issued to enable such pupils of government institutions to attend 
.the mosque on Fridays and the appointment of maulvis is insisted upon in 
high schools. Nevertheless, Muhammadans exliibit a desire for starting their 
own schools under their oivn committees, with full facilities for religious in- 
struction and observance on the spot. 

7F — Special institutions for Muhammadans. 

493. As remarked in the last review the special institutions for Muham- Kinds of 
madans are of three kinds— (i) those which teach the ordinaiy course, («) those special in- 
which, starting as indigenous schools, have adopted a modified version of the stiMions. 
prescribed curriculum and thus gained recognition, {iii) tliose wliich, whether 
recognised or not, have a scheme of study peculiar to themselves. 

494. Institutions falling within the first class are really ordinary institu- (i) Ordinal] 

tions started by Muhammadans. Hindus are not necessarily excluded from institutions, 
them. But arrangements are made for the teaching of Arabic, Persian and designed for 
Urdu, religious instruction is imparted and Muhammadan teachers are MuJiammad- 
employed as far as possible. ans. 

495. There are three colleges. The famous Muhammadan Anglo- [a) GoUeges. 
Oriental College at Aligarh, founded by Sir Syed Alimad, now contains 803 
students. The proposal to transform it into a Muslim University was largely 

in abeyance during the quinquennium, but has been recently revived. The 
Islamia College at Lahore has now over 500 students and, with the assistance 
of an annual imperial grant of R30,000 (given for three years) has made great 
progress. The Islamia College at Peshawar is one of the most interesting 
educational institutions in India. The Muhammadans of the North-West 
Frontier Province voluntarily subscribed eight lakhs and the Government of 
India added E50,000 recurring and R3,37,280 non-recurring. The site is not 
far from the entry to the Khyber Pass and affords ample room for play-fields. 

The buildings, commenced at the close of 1912, include a large hall, a science 
block, hostels and professors’ houses. The college was opened in 1913 and 
already contains over 100 students, ^wlrile the collegiate school, -which began 
with 25 boys, now has 300. ...The -college 'is .a remarkable signal of peace 
planted among the turbuleiit.;elemen^ of rentier. .It attracts pupilg-not 
only from, the province,' but f'roih4he"ngen’cies.apd the trans-frontier tribes^ - 
Afridi-s, Waf.iris, Mahsuds,. Chitolis, et{i^CVp»’.%tlife. 4 ncreasing demand 
for college education .amqng;Mult 535 ^S^Jp^'B^ng/U^^ arc proposals for 
special colleges in th6:pWiei^cdjunfyci;^f^^ac.q4 in. Calcutta.;. • 

•r 496. Muhammadan sdioht^!Hrc"'f^'d in’ most of j^e -pTOvinces. In liy^chools, 
Madras tlie number of secondary schoolsjias’ risen from four to six and includes- 
• the admirable.-.lNYadrassU-i-A'znm. There- are also special primary<-'scho6ls'. ' 
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The efforts made among the backward Mappillas of the west coast have- 
resulted in an increase of 112 schools and 13,664 pupils. Bonibay has four- 
mdrassas, the most famous of which is the Sind Madrassa at Karachi,, 
several secondary and a number of Urdu primary schools. In Bengal there 
are a few Muslim high schools and the so-called middle madrassas which were; 
founded by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam and which are- 
really middle English schools sometimes with separate Arabic departments. 
But the principal feature of Bengal is the large madrassas, a description of 
which is to be found under the third class of special institutions. In addition 
to the distinctive Arabic departments, the Calcutta, Dacca and Chittagong- 
Madrassas have Anglo-Persian sides, which are in effect high schools recog- 
nised by the university. The Punjab, characterised as it is by denomina- 
tional institutions, has a number of Muhammadan high schools. In Burma, 
Anglo-vernacular schools for Muhammadans have increased from three to 
five, vernacular schools .from 118 to 189, and the number of their pupils has. 
risen from 5,254 to 8,772. The Central Provinces has several Muhammadan 
high spools, three of which were provided with new buildings during the 
quinquennium ; there are also pri-mary Urdu schools. The Anglo-Arabic hi^ 
school at Delhi is largely maintained by trust funds bequeathed by the Nawab 
Itmad-ud-daula in 1829 and has received considerable imperial grants; there 
are also ten primary schools. 

(ii) Iniiyemiis 497 . Under the second class fall those indigenous institutions, maktabs,. 

schools with a muUa schools and Koran schools, which have adopted all or part of the ordin- 

secukr course, ary primary course, without necessarily dropping their Islamic characteris- 
tics. Their number and the expenditure on them are shown iii appendix XI. 
This table differentiates between those .which teach part at least of the usual' 
secular course and are now recognised and classed in the general tables as 
primary schools, those which teach no part of the primary course but are rerog- 
nised or teach a recognised course or present pupils at a recognised examina- 
tion and which are classed in the general tables as special schools (under the 
sub-head ‘ other schools ’), and those which neither are recognised nor teach- 
any part of the primary course and which are classed in the general tables as 
pmate institutions. The value of the table is that it enables the reader to 
ascertain how many of the schools and pupils classed in the general tables as- 
primary or special are denominational institutions originally of an indigen- 
ous type, and the expenditure which is incurred upon them. The schools 
treated of in this paragraph are those enumerated in the first column of 
figures in that table. It will be seen that there are 9,675 such schools, with 
310,444 pupils, that their total cost is R10,21,750 and that R6,38,147 is met 
from public funds. These figures represent considerable increases over those 
of the previous year. 

The principal field for such institutions is Bengal, where there are 6,548 
secularised mo^tal)s with 203,082 pupils. In the western divisions the- 
system followed in dealing "with them was started in 1908; a grant is given 
amounting, for the first or lowest class, to half that which would be 
by a lower primary school, in the second class to the full amount, in the third 
and fourth classes on a scale 25 and 50 per cent, higher respectively. In the 
eastern divisions, where, owing to the great Muhammadan population, special 
schools of this type demand less encouragement, the system and the course- 
are different. The whole question was considered by the Muhammadan- 
advisory committee in 1914 and is still under discussion pending the prepara- 
tion of a syllabus for ordinary primary. schools;- Another large development 
along thisdine has been among, the schools of Sind. Doubts arose - 
,during,'the quinquennium a'bout’their!'.efficiency.,iIn one district a special 
Muha^'adan deputy^ insp'e^f w 4 s'a-pppjnted;,U 3 i*look after them. The' divi- 
siptoV injector cdnsitlets that Ihis'had a'gGea'effect'upc^r-the quality as well 
as. the ^limber t»f tl^e•^^pql^^|«ld••^t .tbe.t^e is'cdpablo of expansion and 
imprpvmeut.. Such those in A^aq niyhberjB57 andi 

their pupils ISJBO. ' Though 'i^.f^'cpmfeiainstiffieiefit, they are well sup- 
ported by suhagfiptions, etc:V in the United Provinces, ' 

aqd' a special curAiuhim was f rallied. f or. theifil. during., the ^quinquennium. 
Schools of a similar type are'nnmerqlis in' the .Punjab— 1 ' 1^9 with 46,00&,, 
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pupils. Other provinces too possess them, but in smaller numbers. In Assam 
an attempt is being made to convert indigenous Muhammadan schools with a 
secular course into secular schools with an Islamic course as more likely to fit " 
pupils for employment. 

498. Institutions of the third class, so far as they are public, are those to (ni) Schools 
which rlie second column of figures in appendix XI refers, while the third of special 
column shows the number of private schools. These institutions vary from studies. 
the primitive Koran school, held in the shade of the mosque and often of no 
educative value, to the great madrassas where the religion and laws of Islam 
are expoun'ded by imuhis who have devoted their life to that study. Among 
public institutions are the Calcutta Madrassa, founded by Warren Hastings, 
the madrassas at Dacca, Chittagong and Hooghly, and the Sind Madrassa. 

The administration of Assam recently opened a senior madrassa at Sylhet. 

Two changes of importance have taken place in Bengal. The full respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of those madrassas which previously benefited 
from the Mohsin fund (an endowment made by Haji Muhammad Mohsin, the 
pious son of a rich Persian merchant settled at Hooghly) was assumed by gov- 
ernment, and the income of the fund was released for scholarships and sti- 
pends for Muhammadan institutions. Second, a scheme of studies has been 
introduced, called the reformed madrassa scheme, superseding that which was 
sanctioned after a conference in Calcutta in 1908. The Muhammadans of 
Eastern Bengal were dissatisfied with the 1908 scheme, which did not, in their 
opinion, meet modern requirements. A committee was accordingly summon- 
ed at Dacca in 1909-10, which drew up a syllabus of a more advanced type, 
including English. While this was under consideration, the Dacca Univer- 
sity Committee took up the question of Islamic studies not only in the univer- 
sity itself but also in the madrassas which would prepare pupils for that 
faculty. The curriculum then drawn up was brought into operation in 1915. 

It includes the recitation of the Koran, Arabic, Urdu, arithmetic, geography, 
history, English, drawing, handworki drill and vernaculars (Urdu and Ben- 
gali). Save that Arabic and Urdu are compulsory, this course corresponds 
approximately to that pursued in ordinary secondary schools and will vitally 
change the character of the madrassas. The Calcutta madrassa will continue 
to teach the old orthodox course either nnth or without English ns an optional 
subject. 

V. — General restilts. 


499. The general result has been an increase in the number of Muham- Change of out 
madan pupils slightly larger, in proportion to the number of the community, look. 
than the increase among pupils of all races and creeds together. Almost more 
marked than this increase is the growing tendency among Muhammadans to 
resort to institutions where education on modern lines is imparted. True, the 
niunber of Mussalmans in private institutions (mainly Koran schools) still 
slightly rises, while that of .Hindus lias declined. But the increase of pupils 
in public institutions has been most marked. This does not necessarily indi- 
cate that the Muhammadans are deserting the traditions of Islam. Tliey con- 
tinue insistent on religious instruction and observance. But tlie old preju- 
dice against modern forms of thought and the exclusive adherence to the 
orthodox subjects, which still lingered to a greater or less extent in various 
sections of the community, are dying awaj'. Views are broadening- It is 
seen that instruction in special schools is often inferior— if only because the 
staff is inferior. As I stated in tlie last review, the^problem that now faces 
the Muhammadans is the maintenance of religious observance and discipline 
amid the disintegrating influences of higher secular education. So far the 
signs do not show that there has been weakening in these, essentials. ' The 
special school that teachra' unnecessary or'iiseless subjects is'waning in. popu- 
larity. The cry is ’Still foF’^5e6iar inslitulions,.but.ofdhe type that will fit 
the’ Mussulman for the developments of ^AbJarix^'nfcLhvliile vet keeping Mm 
essentially aMussalraan.-:-- - “ 
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OHAPT1E2YIII. 

EDUCATION OF BACKWARD AND SPEOLAI 

CLASSES. 


I.— General. 

I 

500. In the last review I wrote as follows. 

Desariptwn oj " It is a commonplace to say that India presents a greater diversity of races tlian 
these classes, does Europe, Successive vaves of conquest hai'O broken over Ibe continent. Tlirougli- 
oul tlie peninsula is found the Dwidinn stock, on rvbicli Lave been superimposed, more 
or less strongly, the characteristics of surrounding or invading nations. The Aryans 
have driven a wedge from the north, through Eashmir, tho Punjab and Rajputana; 
theii- physical typo is mixed with the Dravidian in tho United Provinces; them language 
forms a component of the vcmaculars os for south as Goa on the west coast and Puii 
„ on the east. Invaders (perhaps alpine) have tinged tho race-type along tho west coast 

from Sind through tho Mahratla country nearly to Travancorc; tho Mongoloid lype 
has permeated through Bengal. Beyond the peninsula are other races— Turko-Imnian 
in Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province, Mongoloid in Nepal, Assam and 
Burma. Combined with differing racial and linguistic cliaracterislics there is the 
system of caste. It is natural that in such an agglomeration there should be found 
communities that require exceptional measures— aW'iginals, ''fragments of forgotten 
peoples,’ classes whose social status or language isolates them from a common system, 
or wild border tribes hardly touched by civilising influences. These races or castes 
require special treatment; and it has been the policy of government to accord it.” , 


An_ attempt is made in the present chapter to deal with the education of 
(i) aboriginal and hill and forest tribes, (h) depressed classes, (m) criminal 
tribes and (ic) communities which present special problems. Some of those 
which fall into the last category cannot be described either as depressed or as 
backward; but it is difficult to deal ivith them in any other chapter. 

501, The treatment of this subject in previous reviews was difficult 
because of the indefinitcuess of the denotation of the terms used. It is impos- 
sible wholly to remove this difficulty. But the question is of such importance 
that local Governments were askeii to state the tribes, castes, etc., included 
uimer each of these categories. Directors were requested to give similar 
information and to show the total numbers of aboriginals, depressed classes 
and criminal tribes iinder instruction. Finally? a new table (V A iu volume 
II) was made which includes a column for the' number of the depressed classes 
in various stages of education. As was natural, complete uniformity has uot 
been attained at the first attempt. On the whole however a fair approxima- 
tion has been reached, which should afford a useful basis for future action, 
in appendix XIII a list of the tribes, castes, etc., together with their munher^ 
IS given for each province, grouped according to the three first classes; ^d 

be number of children at school is also shown for each of those classes, Tlie 
main 


be number of children at school is also shown for each of those classes, 
main figmes are reproduced below, Burma, the North-'West Frontier Pro- 
^nce ^d the minor administrations being omitted. The hill tribes of the 
rUnjab, Burma and the North-West Frontier Province cannot be classed 
under the category of aboriginals. There are, properly speaMng, no de- 
pressed classes in Burma (save for pagoda-servants and grave-diggers) or in 

thi6.JN^Orfcll-WASt. ’DvtntyiTino - 
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The figures clearly show the comparatively advanced condition of 
the eastern group of aboriginals mentioned in the next paragraph. The pro- 
gress made among the Panchamas of Madras, too, is clearly indicated. 

II. — Aboriginals. 

502. The aboriginals fall into two main classes — the Dravidian and what Glasses of 
may be conveniently termed the Mongoloid. The former are found in practi- aboriginals. 
cally all provinces save the Punjab, Burma and the North-West Frontier 
Province. They include Gonds, Kols, Korkus, Khonds, Savaras, Oraons, 

Munda\ Hos, Santals and others. These for the most jiart are rude and 
unintelligent peoples, who were driven back by invaders into infertile hills 

and still live in primitive conditions. This however is not the case with the 
more easterly tribes, such as Hos and Santals, who are more advanced and 
often exhibit considerable intelligence. The Mongoloid tribes are found in 
Assam and the eastern parts of &ngal. Their mnditions are more civilised 
than those'bf the Dravidians; indeed, thelChasis of Assam are, at least in 
point of numbers, among tlie most educated communities in India. Possessed 
of considerable intelligence and often skilful cultivators, these tribes are 
among the most prosperous of the rural communities in India, though some 
of them, such as the head-taking Nagas, still exliibit considerable fierceness. 

In addition to the Khasis and Nagas, this division includes Bhutias, Lushais, 

Garos, Meghs, Tiparas, Kacharis, Meches, Rabhas and many others. 

503. The difficulties connected with the education of many of these tribes Diff,cuUy 'o} 
are their shjoiess, their dislike of organised activity and their language. The dealing with 
first may be partly met by the appointment of special inspectors of the same * 
race (see paragraph 515) and the training of tribal teachers. Good results 

are achieved by mission agencies, since these can settle down on the spot, win 
the confidence of the peojuo and learn their tongue. Much valuable work has 
been done by missionaries in founding schools and in reducing to writing 
languages which have no script of their own. Sometimes too the departments 
pulnish school-works in the tribal dialects; c.g., in Bihar and Orissa, Mun- 
dari, Santali and Kui readers were thus produced during the quinquennium. 

Sometimes the Roman script is used in such works; sometimes one of the 
Indian scripts, esjiecially Nagri, is adopted. But the difficulty does not end 
here. The aboriginal languages are often used by so small a population that 
for general purposes of intercourse thq^ are valueless. Hence it may be 
necessary to teach a pupil some more widely understood vernacular in addition 
to his own tongue. The case of the Kacliar hills has already been mentioned, 
where after various languages had been tried without success English was 
finally introduced. Sometimes of course the tribal tongue is moribund or the 
tribe has become bi-lingual. In .such case tlic problem is simplified anddt 
is necessary to teach only the second language which the aboriginals have 
adopted. On the other haqd ft few .tribal languages are developing. Thus 
Kliasi, a language:.i!)f th& grqup pi'eriously described ns Mon-Khmer -and 
originally unwritten," luis bppn fcduced.to the Roman script, boasts two news- 
papers aind is rccQg,nised ;as a", vernacular fot ‘'tlie- rehtriculation and inter-' 

* Tlio Aisam ftRnrra fnr ■(Topros'.cdM’''^' Wclntlcf * ‘■wi lain iftimljcr of alioriginnl tribe? resident on 
tlio plain?. . '('"i, - 

t Tlip fiRnro? do not propi?^}' corrc?pand'uit1i tlio'o ?bown in Eononil TaMo VA, aincff'sonw abori- 
cinnl race? aro tlioro clawd n? dopTo??^!. jroicbvi'r minor Admliri?trntiotia nro not inclndod in tlii? - 
dotailcd tab^ tho compilation of nliicli iin? boon altcndoil bjr coittidornblc diflicuilp, nor aonid tlic.?n 
fiRnrc? mnfco' ab^, larRo difforcnco. • - , 
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Measures 

adopted. 


mediate examinations of the University of Calcutta. Caro and Lushai are 
also recognised for translation purposes. 

oOi. The following is a brief account of the measures adopted for dealing 
with aboriginals. , . 

Madras has 213 schools for aboriginals. In Bombay there are special boarding schools, 
staffed irhere possible with aboriginal teachers. There are also other schools, e.g,, 32 
in the Thana district. The inspector in that locality says that there is no increase in' 
the district, that though the tribes arc less lawless than formerly the aboriginal teachers 
cannot exeit much more influence on the people, and that the tiiAe has come to bring 
in more capable teachers from advanced classes. In Bengal some of the district boards 
aid schools and the missions maintain others. Thus, in llymensingh, there are 11. 
schools of the Australian Baptist Mission, and 30 schools are aided by the board, for 
(Jaros, Hadis, Hajangs and Koches. Government maintains schools for Chaimas, 
Tiparas and Meghs, including a large hostel, with free board, and a training class, 
at the Eangamati high school, a middle English school at Hamu for Arakanese, etc. 
There are also schools for Mundas, Bhutias and Lopchas. Large areas in Biliar and 
Orissa are practically populated by aboriginals, so that, apart from the special measures 
mentioned in paragraph 510, it is needless to give any description of the extensive 
mission and other' activities and impossible to state the total cost. The indirect expen- 
diture, including that on training schools, is B39,848. A'great work is carried on in 
Assam, largely through mission agency. In the Khasi and Jaintia hills the most 
important agency is the Welsh Calvinistio Methodist Mission,, which receives B15,000 
a yeiir from government; others are the Homan Catholic, Church of England, Unitarian 
and Brahmo Samaj Missions. Oovemment maintains a high school and an industrial 
school. In those hills there are 445 schools with 11,220 pupils involving an expenditme 
of Hl,38,255, to which the missions contribute Hl,19,701. In the Gnro hills the task 
is shared between government and the American Baptist Mission. The former main- 
tains 82 schools, the latter 84, nearly all of which receive State aid. The number of 
pupils has increased and is now 6,170. In the Naga hills the language difficulty is 
acute — ^in addition to the 27 dialects or languages of the tribes, Assamese and English 
are considered necessaiy subjects. The total number of schools is 39, and the number 
of pupils in the primaiy schools, though it is small and though the people do not take 
kindly to education, has doubled in the period. Their management is partly under 
government, which also maintains an industrial school, partfy under the American 
Baptist Mission Society, including that of two so-called training schools. There Me 62 
schools with 1,636 pupils in the Lushai hills, practically all unfe the Welsh Calvinistio 
Methodist and London Baptist Missions. The head missionaries^ ure^ honorary inspec- 
tors of schools and receive grants for their work. Instruction is given in carpent^ 
and first aid. Further, instruction is imparted once a week in 73 villages to 1,980 
pupils. In the Eachar hills education has not flourished ; the population is a mirfuie 
of divers tribes and there is the language difficulty. There are 12 primary schools on 
the North-East Frontier. ' 


Glasses of 


commumkes. 


111.— Depressed Clashes.- 

505, The depressed classes, like the tribes just described, are ofto the 
original inhabitants. But th^ differ from the hill tribes in having preferred 
a life of servitude to exile into inhospitable regions. Thus th^ have lost their 
distinctive habits and languages and have become a recognised part of the 
general community. The rules of caste (probably invented and developed for 
this very end) have however kept them distinct from the invaders and the tasks 
assigned them are menial and regarded as degrading. They form the unclran 
castes, whose touch or ev^en whose shadow is pollution. But a wider signifi- 
cance is often attached to the' expression, so that it includes communities 
which, though not absolutely outside the pale of caste, are backward and gene- 
rally poor and despised and also certain classes of Muhammadans. Some^ 
have interpreted it simply as educationallj' backward. • The task of definition 
is made difficult by doubt as to where the line should be drawn and the dastic 


’ tended^ is for ® higher 

scale -by the assbn^M';ciMi^n|^^3 pfM^esi-<4pmher complicating 
are flhal.m^n^^f,.^^*d<J^trbdclmiv^®s.,^e'into ^he fold of 
.Christiai^/and-th^'a da^fe(^Mie 4 'ui;im^fjhable^r depr^sed in one- 
•locality is^ot uttessafily so m’Moiliejj-; 
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506. The education of the depressed classes is carried on partly in special DiiJicuUy of 
government schools, partly by Christian missionaries,^ partly by Indian dealing will 
missions and partly in the common schools. The difficulties in the first-three them. 
classes of institutions are the unreadiness of teachers of better caste to take 

up the work and the_ paucity of qualified teachers among the depressed. The 
difficulty in the last is the prejudice felt against the admission of unclean 
castes. This last trouble is intensified where schools are held in temples or 
rented private houses. Difficulties common to all are the total lack of any 
tradition of education among classes who have always regarded themselves as 
excluded from its advantages and bound to certain tasks of their own, the 
poverty of many, which leads to the employment of child labour and to an 
insufficient diet, and the opposition'of a conservative element jealous of the 
privileges whidi it has always regarded as its exclusive property, 

507. The following description of what is being done in different pro- Measures 

vinces will show how attempts are made to solve these difficulties. adojited. 

The problem is of special imporiaace in Madras, where the Parayars, Pallas, Malas, 

Hadigas, Holyas and others form the great class knonm as Panchamas. Missionaries, 
both Boman Catholic and Protestant, hare been rerj’ active among this class and have 
gained many converts. The number of departmental schools has increased and the 
Hindu community, as represented in the Depressed Classes Mission, is evincing greater 
interest in these classes. The number of Panchama children at school has risen from 
72,190 to 120,607. The total e^enditure on special schools has risen from B6'0S lakhs 
to B8'74 lakhs, to which Government contributes B4'8 lakhs. In Bombay there are 570 
special schools and classes, of which 211 are maintained by local boards, 85 by muni- 
cipalities and 280 by private agencies. These last are conducted mainly by Christian 
Missions, but also by the Depressed Classes Mission Society of Poona and Bombay, 
aided by State grants. The number of pupils has risen from 26,204 to 30,568. It is 
reported that there is no great difBculty about the admission of the lowest castes to 
pnmaiy schools in Bengal. Nevertheless, where these are settled in large numbers, 

Government opens special schools for them. Among Indian societies the Bengal Social 
Service League and the Society for the Improvement of the Backward Classes, Bengal 
and Assam, have opened 19 and 62 schools respectively. In the United Provinces boards 
have recently been required to open special schools without fees for backward or depressed 
classes when there is a demand. The report enumerates the efforts made in this direction 
but admits that the results are as yet deplorably small. The Punjab report mentions 
44 special schools with 1,022 pupils and the table shows 3,491 pupils under instruction 
in all kinds of schools. The movement for the. education of low-caste children is gaining 
strength, chiefly through the exertions of Christian Missions and the Arya Sama]. 

Jn Bihar and Orissa there are 41 special schools, and B7,590 was spent on these and 
other special measures. There ore 42 special schools in the Central Provinces, of which 
more than half are maintained by missionaries. But this policy Las received little en- 
couragement, as the administration consistently maintains the principle that boys 
■cannot be excluded from the common schools on grounds of caste prejudice — a principle 
which the institution of special schools would seem to weaken. The effects of such 
prejudice are gradually disappearing and low-caste boys are less often than previously 
deterred from joining schools for fear of degrading treatment. In Delhi there are 16 
mission schools and one Municipal school. 

Pf course the pupils are mainly in the primary stages. But there are 
■exceptions, as in the case of the Namasudras cited in paragraph 516. 


IV. — CrimintU Tribes. 

508. It may seem preposterous to talk of criminal tribes in the twentieth Measures 
■century. But it has to be remembered that it is only a century since the great adopted for 
Pindari bands of robber-mercenaries' were'seattered and that their suppression educaling 
involved a concentration of all India’s military resources. During the years criminal tribes. 
1829-35 the murderous -IT-hugs jvi^eiSuppressed.-',. It is characteristic'of India 

AlfifiC Tiac allAfrfiwl fiS' tf.'* an/^'fTVo noaf^' otrefam ' 
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sftltlwncnis have liooii inado ai i-is jilac^H jn I lie nornlia)) j)r.'Miloiir y, wliora Midi IrihcK 
nro nartiuulmly niimorniis, villt nirii' (.pfcml wltiiols attrndi-d hy J.O-Jfi pupils, SiTpral 
(liitricl l)nnrrl« linvp opcaetl sulinol* in llic Piinj/ih for llir rliildrcn of nnminal tribe«. 
Ill Bihar and Orisfa lltcM' Iribas nro very unall in ntimlier and only five pupils arc knomi 
lo !)c al iflipo). Sy.sleinnlic elforls have not yet lircii made in (lie Cvntriil f’Torincci. 

The most sncccssful asenw for dealing' with such fribes in various parts 
of India is the yalvation Army. Aided i)y the great experience pos.se!ised bv 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker, it has eslahlished settlements and is imparling 
sound industrial training. 


V.—Sprrial rlnm-f. 

nOO. Special classes (for the most part isolated communitic-. or tho.se 
which dificr in origin or hnhils from the sarroiindiitg population) arc not 
necessarily backward at all. There is a tendency on t he part of conmumities 
such as the Sikhs or the Bnddliists to ret|ue.-'l inlormalinn about the education 
of their co-religionisfs, The Sikhs, liowever, form a .«olid liody 2,093,80i' 
strong in the Pimjah; and there are 03,()2!i at school in that province, IJiid- 
dhisls form tho great hulk of the impulalion of Burma and only a miimtc per- 
centage of tho population of npi)er or southern India. A class wiiicli can 
better claim to lie special in the sen.'-e here given is found in the Jains, who 
number 1,218,1 )i2 and of wliom 28,12!) are al school in I linscjimvinces whence 
reports of their mnnher.s have been received. ‘ 

Hut Uurnw, uitli iti curimidy luoU-u jKipiilnfioii, >■. tlip Jifuiu. of such peoples. 
Tlipy nip in no soii'.i' nhoi igitml, save pi-tlnp', tlio Tiilfiiigv .md ()ip TTa-rnmuaps; 
lallior tlioy ropio'ii'nt mk cc-'-ivi' «.'i\rs of p.irlitil inv.i ion. Tlio iiu)<t numcruiu arc 
llip Karons, a intlior inystoriou’* inor who iijipf.ir to liavo como from tlio lti}rltlond< ot 
IVo.-loni ('liiiia. TJir'<;o niimluT J,JI)2,li(i.V Jaioro aro on llio aidrd lisl l-'l AiiifJo-vorBa- 
cnlnr and l,l(iri vornactiliir Karon ficlinol*.; uitli 2,822 and !$2,0)7 pupils rr«ppclivply. 
Tliis icjiipsonls an incrc.n.'.e at pupil- by 2'i per rent. Jn llif Sliaii Sinter tlicro is a 
spocinl (•c'liool far rliiofs mid an idi'HU'htary tiaininj; rliji- liii< rrwnlly bfon opemst. 
Vcrnarular .n’limd*. Imvo in(ic.i''i'd froni .‘ta to Hi!) and tlioir ptipiN from 2,PW to o,7.70. 
TliPiois al-o an Aiiplo-viu nacular nii-vioii vobool far Sliain at Uliamo with 18*1 |mpils. 
Chin sdiool.s havo iiirroaH'd from 1!) to 'I'l and nltondmiO" fiom “It* te J,"08; Kncliin 
achooN fiom 13 to III and their pupil*, fiam ."U2 to CiiO; I’ol.iiufr “ehools front 3!) to 91 
and llu'ir jmjdb from 1,001 to 3,:!!iS. Inereav ** mo at-o liiiliied !inioii[r Tnunglhu, 
Darn, Lahu and Lawa aohools. In 191(5 there wore 2.670 school*! for tho'C tribes, with 
02,581 pupibs. TJie lotfil of ,<uch pupil- in all rljis-e- oi udiool'i (speeinl <>r ordiuaiy) 
was 77,277. llurnia also lereive*! a lon-idai-aldi' uuniber of iinmiiriant*! from India and 
Cliinn, for whom there aro special soliools. Tlie impiU in Tamil and Teliinti Anglo- 
vornnculnt scliools have ineri'a'spd: and tWro an* pimjabi, Iti-ag-.di and (iujarnti scliools. 
'there aic three spoeial .\nplo-vernacnlar schual- for Chine-e. 


1 7 . — Sprciul m ensu ir.e. 

blO. Tlie special inoasiirc.'? adopted for bringing aboriginals and the 
depressed classes to school arc (a) scholarships mid fee, exempt ioiis, (v) the 
special hostel system, (c) instruclioli in indust rie.s. {ff) special training focili* 
tics and (c) special inspection. 

511. Generally speaking, these classes read free and are encouraged by 
scholarships and rewards. In Bombay hooks and slates are supplied free of 
^•argo and clothing is distributed after the examinations. In Bihar and 
Orissa scholarships arc offered, including college sehnlarship.s, and two scholar- 
ships in the Kalimpong lace school, four for arboriculture nud one for the 
veterinary college. In the Central Provijicc.*^ and As.snin 30 and 37 scholar- 
snips respectively are reserved for aboriginals and depressed clas-scs; livo of 
he former and 21 of the latter arc coi|ege scholarships. / ‘ 

BorahaJ' ttn boarding schools have been cstrtbiished. to which ])ro- 
Twf/nS® q^..aboj^nal tribes are, attracted by allowances, clothes, '•ot^! 
svEtem arid appeal' to be very successful. This 

provinces is found to some extent in other 

in ' hoarding schdols at suitable centres 

^ ^‘■“'a-Uio I'nitcd pi-ovincPs or Aiinor.MftB’nrn. 
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513. Weaving, carpentry and sericulture are taught at Mangalore for (c) Industrial 
backward classes. The Depressed Classes Mission has three industrial Gtosses. ' 
schools iu Bombay. Hand-loom weaving is also taught in Bombay and other 

forms of industrial training are contemplated. Assam has industrial schools 
for IGiasis, Nagas and Meches. Apprentice scholarships, tenable in various 
partfe of India, were awarded to Lushai boys in 1914: ; the result is said to be 
satisfactory. • 

514. Madras has a sessional school and a temporary training class for (d) Training. 
aboriginals. In Bombay such training is given in the special boarding 

schools and also in the ordinary training colleges for vernacular teachers. 

There is a training elass in the Chittagong Hill Tracts for Chakmas and 
Tiparas and there are also training schools for Santals. Bihar and Orissa 
has three government and three mission training schools for men, and the 
seven mission training schools for women are diiefiy for aboriginals. In the 
Central Provinces 50 stipends of R9 are annually reserved for aboriginals 
and depressed classes. There is a training school for Garos in Assam, two 
training schools in the Khasi and Jaintia HjUs and two in the Naga Hills. 

It is indicative of the dilficulties encountered in this branch of education that 
the training school for Garos had to remain closed for one year in order to 
allow the Bengali headmaster to learn the language. 

515. The appointment of inspecting officers for aboriginal schools is of (e) Inspeding 
importance. Three such have been appointed for Santal schools in Bengal, agencies. 

■•In Bihar and Orissa there is a special staff of 15 sub-inspectors for hill tracts, 
to which only aboriginals can be appointed. 

516. Such are a few instances of the measures adopted. But the list is General effect. 
by no means exhaustive. The task is a difficult one, and, as the figures given 

at the commencement of this chapter show, in some provinces only the fringes 
of the problem have been touchea. Nevertheless, there are signs that the up- 
hill toil IS bringing in results and one of the most hopeful indications is the 
appearance of Hindu Missions in the field. If the percentage of those at 
school is still small among these populations, yet the progress has been 
quickened in recent years. When it is considered that only 3-22 per cent, of 
the total population of India is at school, a percentage of 2-13 among the 
depressed classes of Madras is in comparison not altogether unsatisfactory. 

As an instance of results gained, the Namasudras of Bengal may be cited. A 
few years ago these were regarded as beyond the pale. There are now 100 
Namasudra boys reading in colleges, 1,489 in the high and 1,690 in the middle 
stage, quite apart from a much larger number in primary schools. This 
community now considers its enumeration among depressed classes as a 
serious set-back to its social development. So steady has been their progress 
that, in the opinion of the Director, their classification under a higher 
■category is justified. 
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OHAPTIE XIX. 

EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES. 

517. One would suppose that, in a country where charity is a tradition 
and a duty, every convenience would be provided for the comfort of the 
defective. But the very prevalence of this charitable spirit militates against 
the institution of schools. Where the necessaries'of life are assured to them, 
the reason for affording an occupation to the helpless is not obvious; and the 
idea has not yet matured that such occupation is a source not merely of livdi- 
hood but of happiness. The Madras report says that parents are extremely 
reluctant to send defective children to school; and the same remark occurs 
in the Burma report with reference to schools at large centres. Nevertheless, 
missions have started schools and enlightened Indians are taking up the work. 

518. In 1911, the number of blind or deaf and dumb between the ages of 
5 and 15 was 80,620. The total at school is 802. The only satisfaction which 
can be felt about the figure is that it compares favourably with some 400 in 
1907 and 430 recorded in 1912.* Bengal accounts for more than half the 
existing number. 

The four mission schools at Palamcottah and Madras are reported to 
continue their excellent work. A fifth school has been founded at RentacEin- 
tala. Bombay has six schools— at Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad. There 
are seven schools in Bengal, two in Burma and two in the Central Promees. 
These last were opened by two Indians, who first underwent the necessary 
training. There are schools for the blind at Lahore and at Ranchi (Bihar 
and Onssa). The Burma schools have effected some complete cures of blind- 
ness. 

In 1916 the Government of India addressed local Governments pointing 
out the inadequacy of the provision made, and suggesting various improve- 
ments, such as agencies for providing industrial work for defectives who have 
left school, greater uniformity of courses, a proper combination of general 
and industrial education and attention to physical training. It was recog- 
nised that the chief want is qualified teachers and that assistance might be 
given for training arrangements. 

In Bombay, a committee is being formed to conduct a careful investiga- 
tion into the problem. Schemes for the education of deaf-mutes are on foot 
in Burma. , ‘ " 

c number in 1912, howerer, was undoubtedly lareer than this, since the Madi'as report gareno 
ngures. The small number of defectives understood to be receiving instruction in the Punjab was 
recorded neither in 1012 nor in 1917. 
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OHAPTEE XX. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


519. There are seven reformatory schools with 1,228 boys in them against Institutions. 
1,294 boys in 1912. The cost is S2,30,123 against B2,49,167. The average 

cost of a pupil is S104-3 in Madras, Rlll-7 in the United Provinces, R223 in 
Delhi, R^3-6 in Burma, R256-6 in Bihar and Orissa, and S343'3 in the Cen- 
tral Provinces. The cost in Bombay is reported as practically nil, though the 
report on the Yeravda schools gives the net cost as about R200. The average 
for India is R182-9. 

These schools are at Chinglmut in Madras, Yeravda in Bombay, Hazari- 
bagh in Bihar and Orissa (which serves for that province, Bengal and 
Assam), Chunar in the United Provinces, Delhi (for the Punjab), Thazi in 
Burma and Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces. There is also the David 
Sassoon Reformatory Institution'for Bombay city; this is an aided institution 
under private management. 

520. The management of reformatories is under the departments of System of 
public instruction, the fact thereby being recognised that they are schools for training, 
the education and reform of boys, and not jails. Trades are taught and a 
considerable amount of freedom is now permitted to the boys. The following 
details are of interest in this connection. 

At Chingleput the system, of giving boys greater liberty and reposing more trust 
in them Las been developed; an annual camp is held at the seaside; the boys compete 
in games with other schools; well-behaved boys are allowed out without escort and the 
monitorial system is used to encourage boys to police themselves. This treatment has 
had a good effect on the school and religious instruction is imparted. Fifteen boys 
are serving at the front and several enlist each year; the boys have contributed from 
their earnings towards war funds. At Yeravda outside work is taken, relirious instruc- 
tion is given, cricket and foot-ball are played, and the boys are taken & walks and 
sight-seeing. The boys of the David Sassoon School are employed in workshops, in 
the garden and in neighbouring mills. They are allowed to go on leave to see their 
parents. B60,000 has been collected as an ‘ after-care fund ’ with the intention of 
founding a home where discharged boys will be looked after till they are able to fend for 
themselves. At Chunar there were some unsatisfactory incidents including attempts 
at escape; but these are not unnatural, since the freer life allowed gives greater oppor- 
tunity, and the Director considers that the boys are healthier and happier. Music, 
singing and dramatic performances are a feature at the Delhi school and ^e boys have 
an annual holiday in camp, when the daily routine is relaxed and boys may ramble 
about unaccompanied. It is satisfactory to learn that there has been no betrayal of 
this confidence. Religious instruction is given at the Insein school and athletic sports 
were held for the first time in 1916.' The sanitary conditions of Eazaribagh school have 
been improved at considerable expense. A large number of the boys volunteered for 
work in Mesopotamia, and some have enlisted in military Bands. The Jubbulpore school 
is doing good work and elicited praise from Commissioner Booth-Tucker of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

521. As regards after-careers of discharged boys the following table After careers. 
gives certain information. 
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P . 522. There are also prison and convict schools. Madras has ten schools 

rmm 1^035 on the rolls. Juvenile convicts at one of the jails in 

the Central Provinces are taught by literate convicts. 

mwsehols 523. Proposals were made during the quinquennium for the establish- 
ment of a reformatory school in Bengal. The Gover^ents of Madras and 
Bengal also contemplate fresh legislation regarding juvenile ofEendersj and 
Mr. Melville, who was formerly an inspector of industrial and reformatory 
schools under the Home Office and is now an inspector in Madras, has been at 
work on this subject. 


- OHAPTEEXXI. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 


Definition, 524. Private institutions have already been negatively defined (paragraph 
4). They fall outside the departmental system, are not necessarily inspected 
(though inspecting officers often visit them to see if they wish or are fit for 
recognition) and do not alwaj's send in returns. They are classed as advanced 
institutions which teach a classical language, elementary schools which teach 
mainly the vernacular or only the Koran, and other schools of a miscellane- 
ous character. 


Figures. 


bon. 


(a) Advanced. 


525. The figures for these institutions are uncertain. The returns show 
37,803 schools with 644,638 pupils, against 39,893 with 651,996 pupils five 
years ago. Prom 1886 onwards till the quinquennium 1906-07 the schools 
had shmvn a steady increase. During and after that .quinquennium, they 
slightly declined in number, but pupils continued to increase. 'The quinquen- 
nium 1912-17 for the first time witnessed a decline in pupils. The decline, 
both in schools and pupils, has taken place among elementary and miscellane- 
ous schools; advanced schools, teaching oriental classics, have actually in- 
creased (see supplemental tables 199 to 204). As already stated in para- 
graph 303, the increase among advanced schools and pupils has taken place 
mainly in Burma; the rest of India shows only a small increase, which is not 
shared by all provinces. It appears that in Burma some schools, previously 
classed as elementary, are now classed as advanced. This would partly 
account for the decline in elementary schools. A not, bar reason is the constant 
tendency of these institutions to transform themselves into recognised nah- 
ials, etc., which are now largely classed' as primary schools. 

526. In this connecton a reference may be made to appendix XI, which' 

^ shows private institutions classed under different headings and also indi- 
cates the extent of the transformation of some, though not all, kinds of private 
schools into recognised schools. This table also shows some of the expendi- 
ture involved in 'the maintenance of these schools. 'This last item is so uncer- 
tain that no figure is included in general table IV. Occasionally, however, 
government exp^ds money on private schools. Thus, 693 such schools in 
Jiurma receive nce-grants for Pali-teaching. 

advanced institutions, the United Provinces stands high- 
Tbo p] reputation of its Arabic and Persian teaching schools. 

* 7 ^°“^ division of Bengal also possesses many small madrassas. 

K numerous in these two provinces and in Bihar and Orissa. 

mndit oTiii n small institution centred round a single' hereditary 

mnatt and-admittine a handful of n-..- ‘ 7 . 1 ,° A 


'appendix XI. . The vathshaU%i indicated^y'the figures ii 

w ^.generally a smaltvenldre'schUnf the Jndi- 

* * * 
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genous tj'pe. The sraallor hyauncjs of Burma are very numerous and there 
is no doubt that many of them are not shown in the returns. They impart a 
certain amount of instruction in reading and writing to a considerable num- 
ber of pupils. But they do not .teach arithmetic and a large percentage of 
them are reported to be of little value for the spread of education, ^ A syste- 
matic effort was made during the quinquennium to register them and thus 
bring them within the recognised system. The attempt had some success but 
the outbreak of the war prevented the appointment of a sufficient number of 
inspecting ofBcers to render the results permanent. An examination called 
the Muh'ganantMnclia was also instituted to enequrage the youths who teach 
in these places (the Iipovgyi himself looking after the discipline) to qualify 
themselves and grants of rice were awarded to monasteries which presented 
successful candidates. 

529. The miscellaneous class of private schools contains vernacular in- (c) Miscella- 
stitutions for special classes of children, vocational schools and schools which neous. 
teach English. Among the first may be mentioned the special girls’ schools, 
called Mahakali pathshalas, in Bengal, where the grealei| part of the depart- 
mental curriculum is taught combined with the recitation of hymns and 
prayers in Sanskrit and some instruction in the ritual of family puja and 
domestic economy (see paragraidi 423). Some of the schools for Chinese in 
Eangoon are private institutions. Schools of the second class are generally 
for the instruction of children of mahajans in the system of arithmetic used 
by that community; they were described in the last review. Among the last 
kind are those places which attempt to combine western educatioif with the 
retention of the traditional ideas of India. Such is the famous Gnrukul near 
Hardwar, which now has several branches, and Sir Eabindra Nath Tagore’s 
Santinikeian BrahmacJiaryya Ashram at Bolpur. These are boarding schools 
where tlie pupils are brought up under a discipline which consists of moral 
and religious training on Hindu lines and the inculcation of civic duties. One 
of the inspectors writes of Bolpur as follows. 

“ Tlio boys nro tnuglit to be solf-icliniit, to bo helpful to one nnotber, to be conrte- 
oiis to filrnngcrs, to nttend on visitors, to be dutiful, unscHi'-li and God-fenring. The 
inoiiilorial sy.stem works with mnrkcd suceess, and the senior boys arc given an important 
share in mnininining discipline end ciifoicing good conduct tiiroiigb their own courl.s 
of cnquiiy. There nro no olnssos in the accepted sense. Studies proceed by a sclf- 
coutained syllabus, wliicli "ives a sound gcueial education but does not lead up to any 
"rccognised exiiminalion. Indeed, c.vnimiintions of .all sorts nrc tabooed, as also is cvery- 
tliing savouring of cram. 'Tbo subjects taught nro Sanskrit, Bengali, mntlicnintics, 

English, history, geography, physical science, clcnientarj- ngricultuic and dairy farm- 
ing The teachers, some of wljom have been cdu- 

oated in England or America, rcoeivc but inndc.sl salaries. Eor tlic most part the 
Herbartinn system of instruction is employed. Thcic are no class rooms, for the boys 
scat tbomselrcs on mats round tlioir teacher in the sliado of umbrageous trees. ” 

Tlie inspeefor specially mentions the attitude of the pupils towards 
agrarian studies; they tend the farm cattle and take a jiridc in doing so. 

In Bihar and Orissa tlie growth of numerous schools which aspire to rise 
to the liigh and middle status is mentioned. These are found in other pro- 
vinces also. They arc not private institutions in their ultimate intention and 
remain so only so long as tlicy fail to obtain recognition, 

■ 530, In the last review was mentioned the existence of national schools Natimal 

in Bengal, some of which had been established for the reception of pupils Schools. 
connected witli the anti-partition agitation, or in consequence of other action 
iaken against disorderly institutions, or by Icacliers dismissed for misconduct. 

Certain of lliesc schools earned anmvil notoriety. The Bengal District Ad- 
ministration Committee's' report,- published during tlit, quinqiicniiiiiin, gives 
.soineaccomit'of’tbosc''a’nd sjmilar.iiiat'ituKons. ciNatirmal schools declined from 
slxlcen to six, during the quinquennium. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

TEXT-BOOKS AND PDBLICATIONS. 


Test-holi 

commiilees. 


531, The text-books used in schools are either privately produced or 
specially prepared by an official agency. 

The existing method of prescribing text-books, etc., was introduced -in 
1900. A limited choice of books is given in goYmument schools, a ivider 
choice in aided schools and unlimited choice in unaided schools. (In Assam, 
the same list of options serves for all kinds of recognised schools.) The lists' 
of books from which selection may be made are framed by the local Govern- 
ments on the advice of their text-book committees. 

When a publisher desires a work to be adopted as a text-boob, he sends 
copies of it to the Director, who, after a cursory examination intended to 
as^rtain that the book is generally of the.kind required, sends it to the text- 
book committee. The members of the committee receive copies and'give their 
opinions, and in accordance with these opinions the Director advises govern- 
ment, who, if the book seems suikble, prescribe it as a text-book or recommend 
it as a prize or library book. There are modifications of this system. Thus, 
in Bombay, the divisional inspectors, who are presidents of the various verna- 
cular text-book committees, decide what books shall be submitted to those 
bodies; and the vice-principals of the training collegeTmake a preliminary 
review— an onerous task, wnich has resulted in largely divorcing them from 
their teaebing duties. In the Punjab there is a reporter on books, who is an 
officer of the provincial educational service usually selected for his literary 
attainments. He first places the book before the Director, who, unless it is 
obviously valueless, forwards it to the Secretary of the Committee. In this 
case the copies are sent by the secretary not to the members of-theijomraittee,' 
but to two, three or four reviewers, who are generally not members. Their 
reports and the book itself are placed before the next meeting of the sub- 
committee which deals witli that particular type of work; "and the recom- 
mendation of the sub-committee is submitted to the next general meeting of 
the text-book committee. Other small variations exist; e.g,, in’ Assam it is 
school managers, etc., and not the publishers, who bring new books to the 
notice of the authorities. 


532. Each of the larger provinces has one or more text-book committees. 
That in Madras comprises 40 members. In Bombay there are six committees 
— ^ne for non-vernacular books, the others for Gujarati, Marathi, ICanarese, 
Sindhi .and Urdu. In' Bengal there are two 'with headquarters at Calcutta 
and Dacca; the former has 14 official and 7 non-official members, the latter 
9 official and 8 non-official. The committee in Bihar and Orissa has nine 
sub-committees. In Assam there are one general committee and four local 
TOmmittees, for the Assam Valley, the Surma Valley, and the Khasi and Garo 
Hills, respectively. ^ 


533. Some idea of the amount of labour thrown upon these commit! 
can be obtained from the following figures. During the quinquennium 1,* 
o vernaculars of the presidency were received in- B( 

reported pa;l;522 of these. Each of. the two Ben 
about l,000'bo'oks‘anifu%, and.l,91Q lyere-eithen 
’'considc^-^ ^ ..United Proidnees commil 
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evitable, however, that, with the increasing number of books submitted, some 
delay should occur, resulting in dissatisfaction on the part of publishers. 

Eestrictions on tlie books used m public schools are also sometimes resented. 

•It is natural that there should be competition for the adoption of text-books. 

Mr. Horncll, quoting the figures of schools, remarks that they represent an 
enormous market, far surpassing the reading public of tlic popular novelist. 

To capture sncli a market, he says, is no mean achievement; but to be given a 
monopoly therein is to have secured a fortune. The system of prescribing 
books was criticised in 1916, Iiy the llon’ble Mr. R. P, Paranjpyc, principal 
of the Fergusson College, Poona, who moved a resolution in the Boriilmy 
Legislative Council recommending the revision of rules. The whole question 
is engaging attention. Possible 'remedies for delay arc the extension of the 
sub-commitlco system, which already exists to some extent, and the appoint- 
ment of readers. As to the princijilc of prescription, the choice allowed is 
as a matter of fact fairly wide, the production of a good text-book -is not the 
simple matter it might appear and a few select books, if prescribed over a 
wide area, can be produced and .sold at a cheap rate. Arguments such as 
tlicse apply mainly to text-books in the lower classes, but lose much of their 
force when applied to higher classes where reading is naturally of a more 
general nature, the choice of suitable books is larger and the need for any text- 
book is les.s. Nevcrtlieless tlic set text-book has a certain popularity in India, 
its prescription is often regarded as essential for purposes of scholai’ship 
examination, and the universities largely prescribe such books for their matn- 
culation and other examinations. These remarks touch language or literary 
' text-lx)oks rather than tlmsc on mathematics, science, gcograpliy, histoiy, etc. 

535. Sccondlj', text-books arc sometimes specially prepared. The work Preparation 
of preparing vernacular text-bocks in Bombay has been described in one of of tcxl-hooh. 
tlic occasional reports which issued from thc bureau of education.* A sot of , 

English readers, histones and geographies has now been prepared in that 
presidency, as also hand-books of moral extracts, a geometry -book, a book on 
hygiene and vernacular readers for girls. The Punjab to.xVbook committee 
is active in the production of Imoks. Improved Hindi and Marathi readers 
have been produced for llie Central Provinrcs and a set of Urdu readers for 
the jS'orth-West Frontier Province. 

The production of tcxt-I)Ooks by the University of Calcutta is mentioned 
in jiaragrapli 227. 

530. Allusion has been made in paragraphs 310 and 331 to the produc- Ot/icr 
lion of books and periodicals which arc not text-books but have an educational putlicatiwis. 
interest. _ The Government of Madras have shown particular activity in the 
publication of dictionaries. They entrusted to the syndicate of the univer- 
sity the compilation of a Tamil IcxicoiOnd sanctioned a lakh of rupees to- 
wards its cost. An Oriya dictionary was published with the help of aid from 
the Governments of Madras and Bihar and Ori.csa. Tlic Government of 
Madras also bore the cost of printing a Tcliigii-Savara dictionary. 

537.^ There arc quite a number of educational m.'igazinc.s produced in 
India. Tlic most prominent arc Indian Education published in Bombay, the 
Punjab Edvcational Journal and the Educational llcvicw publi.shcd in Mad- 
ras. ^'crnaciilar school jiapcrs arc also produced ; Bombay has four such of a 
general nature and two others (added during the rininqucnninm) wliieli treat 
of educational subjects from fho point of view of girls’ schools. 

larger colleges and a number of high schools produce magazines.’ 

Cownitin'"’''""' in (Iio llointny I’ro^iilonfy. By .1. G. • 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(ifost of the buildings shown in these illustrations were erected during 
the Quinquennium 1912—1017. Thoj- represent a small part of the building 
activity which took place in that peri^.) 
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